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THE MODERATE MAN, 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S speech at the 
Cutlers’ Feast was a creditable and workmanlike per- 
formance, none the worse for the qualities distinguishing 


it from utterances of his addressed to a more purely party | p 


audience. His announcement that the Zulfikar settlement 
is in accordance with the wishes of the English military 
representative on the spot of itself gave no little importance 
to the speech, though more details must be known before 
the announcement can itself be discussed in detail. But 
Lord Ranpotru has not removed the interest which attaches 
to Lord Hartineton’s Rossendale address as the principal 
political text before the public—a text already the subject 
of a good deal of angry comment from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
followers, and likely at least to be commented on before 
long by Mr. Cuampertarn himself. The address itself 
was a kind of manifesto of Moderation. The Moderate 
Man is usually well to the front immediately before an 
election, and it would be very surprising if he were not 
even unusually prominent just now. The profound igno- 
rance of the probable conduct of the vast number of new 
electors with which both parties have agreed to flood the 
constituencies, and the singular absence of any coherent 
plan either of attack or defence on the part of either 
of these parties, would of themselves suffice to make the 
Moderate Man an especial object of canvassing attention. 
He has had that attention in full. A late Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland who had consvience enough to disapprove of his 
, and party loyalty enough not to leave it, addresses 
imself directly to the Moderate Man in the pages of the 
Nineteenth Century. A sometime leader of the House 
of Commons—the second person nominally in the Liberal 
party—makes an elaborate electioneering speech which is 
much less addressed to the electors of Rossendale than to 
the Moderate Man who everywhere is the subject of so many 
hopes and fears. The purpose of these two exhortations is 
transparently similar, but the manner is a little different. 
Lord Cowrer’s may be said to be rather a cheery dehorta- 
tion to the Moderate Liberal Man from leaving even a deci- 
dedly immoderate Liberal party. Lord Cowprs, like some 
characters in Holy Writ, has “a secret suspicion that our 
“ future will not be very different from our present.” The 
Moderate Liberal is not ashamed of what has been done in 
the past, so why should he be afraid of being ashamed of 
what is likely to be done in the future? A new Moderate 
party would be small, uninfluential, and in a more or less 
undignified position. Besides, it must include Conserva- 
tives as well as Liberals, and Conservatives are so very dis- 
agreeable. Lord Cowper is “alternately shocked at their 
prejudices and disgusted at their rashness.” He can get on 
much better with a Radical ; and as for Mr. CHamBERLAIN, 
Lord Cowrrr “ must in passing express his admiration of 
“Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s great qualities both of head and heart.” 
This high, if somewhat conventional, compliment may or 
may not be modified by the subsequent remark that Lord 
Cowrrr believes sympathy with the lower classes “to be, 
“even more than personal isement, the main ob- 
“ ject” of Mr. CuamBertarn’s life. Lord Cowper does not 
like the Caucus; but its danger “is not likely to assume 
really formidable dimensions during the present 
“ tion.” So Lord Cowper; who, whether he has or has not 
given advice of much value to Moderate Men, has certainly 
given an invaluable picture of a Moderate Man himself. In 
a famous anecdote of Lannoe, that great writer, metaphori- 


cally confident of his posthumous reputation, is reported to 
have said, “I shall dine late.” But he was sure that he 
should dine. Lord Cowper seems to be pretty sure that he 
and other Moderate Men will not dine, but be dined upon ; 
but it will be late. Perhaps it will not be even during the 
resent generation. Let the future generations of Moderate 
Men look to themselves, and let the present consort with 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who, though personal aggrandisement is 
at least a main object of his life, has great qualities both of 
head and heart. 

Lord Harrineton’s utterances were differentiated from 
Lord Cowrer’s not less by his position and objects than by 
his nature. It would be as unjust as it would be offensive 
to call Lord Harrineton the decoy of the Radical-Liberal 


party ; there can be no injustice in substituting the state- - 


ment that he is their favourite reference and guarantor 
when they are about to negotiate for a new loan of confi- 
dence from the hesitating Moderates. “Look at Lord 
“ Hartincton” is the cry; “Do you suppose that if we 
“ had any revolutionary projects we should have a duke's 
“eldest son with us?” It is true that a very serious 
blow has been given to Lord Hartineton’s credit in this 
capacity by his conduct as a member of the late Ministry, 
and especially by his notorious declaration against the 
extension of the suffrage in Ireland, followed by an un- 
wavering and unprotesting assent to the very measure 
to which he had declared himself opposed. But political 
credit dies harder than commercial, and the protested bill 
of opposition to the extension of the Irish franchise seems 


‘to be thought not certain, perhaps even not likely, to 


disturb the Moderate Man. The Rossendale address, as a 
political address to the Moderate Man, deserves very high 
admiration. There is something in Lord Hartineton’s 
oratorical ‘style which recalls the top-boots, the bunch of 
seals, and the plain broadcloth of a former day. It is the 
outward and visible sign of moderation, solvency, and com- 
mon sense. Parliament did not misrepresent the country— 
that would be treason to the Moderate theory; but it 
will now represent it better—that is a necessary defence 
of Lord Harrineton’s own action. There is a good deal 
to be done (Lord Hartineron did not say exactly what 
in the way of Land-law reform, but he is decidedly op 

to compulsory purchase, compulsory division, the three F's, 
and so forth. Against encroachments on the rights of 
property Lord Hartineton protests with nearly as much 
energy as he protested against the extension of the Irish 
franchise. And having thus put heart into the Moderate 
Man, he at once parries the wrath of the immoderate 
by insisting that property has its duties as well as its 
rights. Local government, Lord Hartineton thinks, must 
be strengthened; but, on the other hand, there must not 
be too great multiplication of local authorities. Socialism 
and Fair-trade Lord Hartineton dislikes equally, and he 
is very much afraid that Conservatives are a little tarred 
with both brushes. As for Mr. Parnett’s projects, they are 
mischievous and fatal “to the integrity of the Empire and 
“ the prosperity of his people.” And “a firm and decided 
“‘ veto” (more firm, let us hope, and more decided than that 
which Lord Hartineton placed on the extension of the 
Irish franchise) will be imposed on them. Finally, Lord 
Hartineton does not profess to be an advanced reformer, 
but is still true to the doctrines and opinions of the Liberal 
party. It is of course impossible that such a manifesto 
could be otherwise than delightful to the Moderate 
supposing him to be sure of Lord Hartineton’s will and 
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power to carry it out. Even the memories more than once 
referred to, and the recollection of Sir Cuartes DiILKe’s 
famous indiscretion about permeation, need not prevent the 
acknowledgment that, with this proviso, Lord Hartineton’s 
declarations would be very satisfactory indeed. 

But there may be some who are neither Tory partisans, 
Radical partisans, nor Moderate Men in the sense of Lord 
Cowper, and to whom in the actual state of affairs neither 
Lord Cowrer’s own words nor Lord Harmtincroy’s will 
bring much comfort. The first avows openly that it 
would be disagreeable to join the Tories, difficult to main- 
tain an independent attitude, and that he, for his part, 
will be content to hope that the worst will not come to 
the worst, and to hang on Mr. CHamBERLarn’s coat-tails 
a little. Lord Harrineron draws by implication a pic- 
ture of the Moderate Statesman and his influence in the 
Liberal Cabinet which is calculated to make the heart of 
every Moderate leap for joy, until that heart recollects the 
Land Act and the abandonment of General Gorpon and 
Lord Hartineton’s own special and peculiar connexion with 
the franchise—and, in short, the rest of the incidents of 
the last five years. Lord Cowrer’s plan is to do next to 
nothing and hope for the best; Lord Harrineton’s plan is 
to sketch out the doing of a great deal and then not to do it. 
At least that has been his unvarying plan hitherto ; and, on 
Lord Cowrer’s own principles, we are to expect the past to 
reproduce itself. The via salutis does not seem to be very 
conspicuously open in either direction. But it may perhaps 
be permitted to the historical student of politics to doubt 
whether in such a direction it ever has been open. Trim- 
mers, Moderate Men, and the like never have succeeded in 
England in doing anything unless they have for the time 
thrown themselves frankly on one side and kept to it—that 
is to say, unless they have for the time ceased to trim. Lord 
CowPer has some warrant for his distrust of a mere party 
for sitting on the fence. The Moderates who have done 
good in England are those who, nominally leading one 
party (generally, of course, the Liberal party), have had the 
statesmanship, the wit, or the mere good fortune to gain the 
confidence of the nation as distinguished from both parties, 
and to turn it away from the idle and mischievous exercise 
of what is called political activity to the sober business of 
minding its own affairs at home or abroad, as the case may 
be. That there is no man of this calibre at present among 
Moderate Men is tolerably apparent. As far as trust in 
Moderate Men goes that settles the question. There are 
no WALPOLES, no Pitts, no PALMERsToNsS about; and when 
they are not about, it is too frequently the pleasure of the 
British nation to get into mischief, which Moderate Men 
like Lord Cowrer and Lord Hartineton never do much to 
prevent. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN'S RECALL. 


HE Cabinet, or the Secretary for the Cotontes, will 

have no account to give to Parliament of the recall, 
or non-renewal of the commission, of Sir CHarLEs WARREN. 
The recess, including the time occupied by the general 
election, has yet several months to run, and the new 
Parliament will have many matters to deal with which, 
at least for party purposes, will be more urgent than 
the government or occupation of the outlying portions 
of South Africa. The present Ministers have in so many 
instances copied the conduct of their predecessors that 
Colonel SranxeEy will not escape the suspicion of sharing 
the unambitious and sometimes dangerous political tem- 
perament of Lord Dersy. In great affairs timidity and 
prudence often stand widely apart. Many thousands of 
victims have perished in the last two or three years solely 
to gratify Mr. Guapstoner’s appetite for national humiliation 
and self-denial. The semi-oflicial apology and explanations 
which have followed the removal of Sir Cuartes Warren 
indicate a consciousness that the measure was questionable 
both in expediency and in motive. As the Cape Ministry 
had, in spite of its utmost efforts, failed to defeat the objects 
of the mission, the recall of Sir C. Warren might naturally 
have been attributed to their influence. It has therefore 
been thought necessary to state that Mr. Spriec, Mr. 
Uprnerton, and their colleagues had nothing to do with the 
decision of the home Government. A further confession 
of doubt, if not of error, is implied in the announcement 
that there has, after all, been no dismissal of a successful 
officer. Sir C. Warren has, it is said, done his work so 
thoroughly that it is now possible to dispense with his ser- 
vices, If the Colonial Office really approves of Sir C. 


Warren’s conduct, it is strange that he should not be trusted 
to organize the administration of the territory which he has. 

ified and protected. If it had fallen to Mr. Guapstone’s 
ot to defend Lord Dersy for adopting the same measure, 
he would perhaps have explained that Sir CuarLes WARREN, 
like Sir Perer Lumspen, had not been recalled, but merely 
ordered to repair to the metropolis. 

The removal of the only successful agent who has of late 
been employed to deal with the complicated relations of the 
Boers, the natives, and the Colonial and Imperial Govern- 
ments, may perhaps be wholly or partially excused by ihe 
differences which have arisen between the highest English 
functionary in South Africa and the Commissioner for 
Bechuanaland. Sir Hercvtes Ropinsoy, whose judgment. 
is entitled to respect, especially when he is not embarrassed 
by the necessity of consulting the Cape Ministry, has from 
the first objected to the display of force in the neighbour- 
hood of the Transvaal, and he apparently thinks it doubtful 
whether the Bechuana chiefs should be placed under the 
protection of the Crown. It is doubtful whether the combi- 
nation of offices which are held by Sir Hercutes Ropinson 
is in itself expedient. Within the limits of the Cape Colony 
the Governor is subject to rigid constitutional restrictions, 
while he is bound to regard only Imperial interests in 
exercising a general superintendence over the relations. 
of the Crown with the natives and with the two Dutch 
Republics. His two principal advisers, who still hold office 
in the colony, took an active part in trying to anticipate or 
thwart Sir Cuartes WaRREN’sexpedition. Mr. Sprice and 
Mr. Urprneton visited the scene of the latest aggressions of 
the Boers, for the purpose of expressing sympathy with their 
enterprise, immediately before Sir C. WarREN undertook the 
restoration of the friendly chiefs who had been attacked by 
adventurers from the Transvaal. Sir Hercutes Roprnson’s. 
Ministers shared the sympathies of the Dutch inhabitants 
of the Cape, and therefore of the independent Boers. It 
is not known how far he approved of their interference. 
He may possibly have been alarmed by Sir Cuaries 
Warren’s real or reported schemes of extending English 
dominion as far as the Zambesi. It is known that some 
powerful chiefs in the interior had proposed to cede a vast 
territory to the English Commissioner on terms which they 
thought advantageous to themselves. Land titles in uncivi- 
lized regions are generally of doubtful validity, and if the 
first overtures were accepted, numerous claimants would pro- 
bably dispute the right of cession. The English Government 
has not yet allowed its agents to walk in the paths of the 
Brazzas and NacutiGats, who have lately annexed on be- 
half of their respective Governments considerable portions. 
of the African continent. Whether it is desirable to anti- 
cipate similar pretensions in the almost unknown country 
to the north of Bechuanaland is a question on which it. 
would be unwise to pronounce a hasty opinion. 

There is little doubt that the recall of Sir CoarLes WARREN 
and the appointment of a civilian from the Cape as his. 
successor will be ed as a return on the part of the 
English Government to its former hesitating policy. Lord 
Dersy, while he postponed his decision between Sir HeRcuLEs. 
Rosinson and Sir Cartes WarkEN, strenuously insisted 
on the early withdrawal of the troops, because they were 
maintained at considerable expense. The total cost of the 
expedition has been estimated at a million, and it may be 
plausibly contended that the direct results scarcely justify 
so large an outlay ; but, unless the impression which has 
been produced is obliterated by a retrograde movement, it 
was worth while to spend a considerable sum in purchasing 
back the confidence of the natives and the respect of the 
Boer freebooters. The capitulation of Majuba has been a 
principal cause of much loss of money and life. A vigorous 
military operation undertaken to maintain the good faith of 
the Imperial Government will probably save much future 
expenditure, until its proper effect is counteracted by 
another tame surrender. It might have been hoped that 
the present Government would have learned the lesson 
which has been taught by their predecessors, that co- 
wardice is not the path to safety. From the commence- 
ment of his expedition Sir CHarLEs WaRREN steadily de- 
clined all proposals of compromise or negotiation. He 
had been ordered to restore lands which had been lawlessly 
occupied by freebooting Boers, and he was convinced that 
force was the only remedy for violent aggression. The con- 
sequence was that he attained his object without the sacri- 
fice of a single life, and that as long as he held command 
there was not the smallest risk of disturbance. The with- 
drawal of his troops and the appointment of an unknown 
colonial lawyer to succeed him will revive the activity of 
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the freebooters. It will be assumed, with or without reason, 
that Sir Hercutes Ropinson has come to some understand- 
ang with his Ministers on matters in which they have no 
wight to interfere. It was at the instance of the colonial 
authorities that the Imperial Government undertook to 
settle the difficulties which had arisen on the frontier of 
Bechuanaland, and the Cape Government has neither the 
power nor the wish to complete the work which has been 
‘begun by the English Commissioner. 

Although the balance of advantage may possibly incline 
against the acceptance of a vast territory to the north, it is 
the duty of statesmen to consider the possible occupation of 
the country by a rival Power. The dissolution of the force 
which had impressed the chiefs in the interior of the 
continent with respect for the English Government will 
be understood to signify the abandonment of a policy of 
annexation or protection. The chiefs who offered their 
allegiance or their aid to Sir Coartes Warren will know 
they have nothing to hope or to fear from the Government 
of the Cape. The expense of maintaining a small regular 
force and a few hundreds of Meraven’s horse for two or 
three years would have been considerable, but it might have 
‘been accurately calculated. The new Governor and his 
police will in the first instance be cheaper ; but their weak- 
ness will invite attack, and if they incur reverses they must 
be reinforced. The embarrassment which has been caused 
by the conflict of policy between Sir C. Warren and Sir 
Hercutes Ropiyson points to the possible expediency of a 
«change in the administration of South African affairs which 
has been not unfrequently proposed. A High Commis- 
sioner relieved from the duties of Governor of the Cape 
would be exclusively responsible to the Crown. He might 
without inconvenience act as Governor of the other South 
Airican settlements ; and he would be entrusted with the 
absolute control of native affairs. 

The revival of an old and troublesome controversy with 
the Free State is due to the neglect of the primary duty of 
supporting the authority of the Government by the em- 
ployment of a sufficient force. The protectorate and con- 
trol of the Basutos has been more than once shifted back- 
wards and forwards between the home Government and the 
«colony. The Free State has been a third or fourth party to 
successive arrangements, having perhaps a greater interest 
than either the Imperial Government or the Cape in main- 
taining order on its frontier. Basuto chiefs and pretenders 
to chieftainship have from time to time trespassed on the 
territory of the Free State in prosecution of their incessant 
feuds. Twenty years ago their incursions provoked the 
Free State Government to occupy a large portion of their 
territory ; and its good faith was proved by the subsequent 
restoration of the lands which had been seized, on the 
undertaking of the Cape Government to prevent further 
aggressions on the part of the Basutos. The duty has since 
that time been more or less imperfectly discharged, and 
there have been frequent complaints of violations of the Free 
State territory. Since the Government of the Cape sur- 
rendered to the Imperial authorities the control of Basuto- 
land, the frontier police has, of course, received its com- 
mission from the Crown; but it would appear that its 
strength is insufficient. Sir Jonn Brann, who, as President 
of the Free State, has always shown himself a reasonable 
and friendly neighbour, has lately preferred to the High 
Commissioner a demand for the more effectual restraint of 
the turbulent Basuto chiefs. The Imperial Government has 
inherited the responsibilities which were assumed by the 
colony in the treaty of North Aliwal, concluded in 1869. 
There is no doubt that, if Sir Jonn Branp’s statement 
of grievances is accurate, his Government is entitled to 
the satisfaction which he claims. As an alternative, which 
his constituents might perhaps think more desirable, the 
Present offers to undertake the task which has, as he 
contends, been inadequately performed, It is, of course, 
understood that the Boers of the Free State, if they re- 
pelled the encroachments of the Basutos, would compen- 
sate themselves by a liberal appropriation of lands. In the 
meantime, weakness and indecision produce similar results 
in > Sma in Bechuanaland, and in other parts of the 
wor 


FRANCE. 


DE Rocuerort and Jutes Ferry (we couple their 
names purely for purposes of convenience) are both 
carrying on their political campai in different and 
characteristic ways. ofl ie 


to accuse English officers of an imaginary crime in order 
to get grounds for charging his own Government with 
an entirely fictitious complicity. It cannot be denied that 
he has attained to a certain degree of success. His ob- 
ject, to judge from his oratory, is to disturb M. Brisson’s 
Cabinet and to flurry the Opportunists, and he has done 
these things. The rumour that the French Government is 
about to ask, or has asked, the English Government to 
make inquiries into the circumstances of OLivier Patn’s 
death need not be believed until it is confirmed on proper 
authority. Some encouragement has, indeed, been given to 
a request of this kind in the first place by the volunteer 
statement of the Foreign Office, and then by Colonel 
KrrcHeNer’s explanations to the interviewer of the Matin. 
We have expressed our opinion already on the action of 
the Government. Colonel Kitcnwener’s readiness to ex- 
plain seems to us to have been equally ill advised, and it 
is not the less so if he has acted with the consent of his 
superiors. If it is true that the Horse Guards and the 
War Office have allowed him to give an account of his con- 
duct to the agent of a foreign paper, their share in the 
matter only shows how very many official persons there are 
whose sense of dignity is of the slightest. It is bad enough 
to find our officers arguing whether they have done their 
duty with countrymen of their own who are not authorized 
to inquire. The abuse will become ten times worse if they 
are to wrangle with foreigners, and do it, too, with the con- 
sent of their superiors. In spite, however, of this en- 
couragement to impertinence, it may be doubted whether 
the French Government has been, or will be, guilty of the 
error attributed to it. Merely to ask the English Govern- 
ment to inquire into the circumstances of Parn’s death 
would be an indirect countenancing of the caluinnies in the 
Intransigeant, and a gross insult. There is good reason for 
believing that the French Government would not be sorry 
to find an opportunity for doing something of the kind. 
The tone of the République Frangaise is proof, if any were 
wanted, of the readiness of comparatively sane Frenchmen 
to believe, or pretend to believe, any foolish story to the 
discredit of English officers, particularly in Egypt. To 
please this part of their supporters is a matter of some 
importance to M. Brisson ; and, if it could safely be done 
in a way offensive to the English Government, there would 
be no hesitation in adopting the necessary means, especially 
as diplomatic action of that kind would to some extent 
take the wind out of M. Rocnerorr's sails. So much is 
obvious enough ; but the indifference of the English Govern- 
ment to the domestic troubles of M. Brisson is equally clear. 
As long as it shows no intention of tolerating impertinence, 
there need be no fear that any will be offered. Theclamour 
of the Jntransigeant, concerning which more than enough 
has been said in England already, may now be left to run 
its course like other sensations. 


Meanwhile M. Ferry has been continuing to speak in 
various parts of France. The important thing about 
M. Ferry is that he does speak. He has not only de- 
livered one big speech, but is carrying on what, in the cant 
of modern politics, is called an electoral campaign. If, as 
much of their past history seems to prove, Frenchmen are 
always inclined to follow a self-confident man, the late 
Premier's return to office has become by many degrees more 
probable within the last few weeks, or even days. He has 
made some mistakes, and appeared to commit himself to 
dangerous doctrines ; but he has been abundantly confident, 
and has at least contrived to please the audience he was 
addressing. If readiness to undo his errors and a capacity 
for educating himself are merits in a statesman, M. Ferry 
has a further claim to confidence. He had modified the 
opinions he expressed a fortnight ago at Lyons when he 
spoke at the beginning of this week at Bordeaux. A fort- 
night ago he was prepared to act with every class of Re- 
publican, no matter how much they might be opposed to his 
own ideas. All he asked was that they should not think it 
their first duty to attack the existing form of Constitution. 
A week ago he was inclined to draw a line. Instead of 
advising the Bordelais to put all sorts and conditions of 
Republicans on their list, he dwelt on the necessity of 
drawing a line. All those politicians who insist on the 
separation of Church and State, on the abolition of stand- 
ing armies, on an elective magistracy, and certain other 
fads must be put on the wrong side of the line. He ex- 
pressed himself very decidedly against the politicians who 
are for revising the Revision, and perdeely flying from 
Constitution to Constitution. At Lyons he gave a genial 
welcome to the Republicans who have ideals, and asked 
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them to be patient with their duller fellow-countrymen who 
only want to let well alone. At Bordeaux he reminded the 
very people he had addressed in his speech of a week before 
that they will vote at the coming election in the presence 
of their masters, the peasants, who, though they may be 
Republicans, are no lovers of new things. He made some 
excellent observations on the French peasant’s dislike to 
continual change. He pointed out that, though they have 
shown a preference for the Republic, they are quite as fond 
‘as ever of being governed. A more independent speaker 
might have said that the peasants care little enough what 
the form of government is, provided their rulers are 
vigorous, and do not play fast and loose with their in- 
terests. In substance, however, M. Ferry did say that, 
and gave it as his chief argument why at the coming elec- 
tions good Republicans should take care not to put on the 
same list men who hold incompatible views. France, he 
maintained with abundant truth, needs a Government, and 
it cannot get one unless the new Chamber contains a strong 
and coherent majority. M. Ferry also took the opportunity 
to explain away a little slip of the tongue which seemed 
likely to get him into trouble. He had recently spoken of 
the necessity of something which sounded very like a tax 
on “ Rentes.” It is strange so clever a man should have 
proposed anything so certain to be offensive to Frenchmen, 
and only to be expected that he would hasten to explain it 
away. To be sure M. Ferry’s explanation was far from 
full. It was not, he said, his intention to advocate a tax on 
Rentes, but only a stricter method of taxing the Rentiers. 
The distinction is fine, and needs a little development, but 
the mere fact that it has been made is a proof that M. Ferry 
is not intent on revolutionary financial legislation, and 
further explanations will no doubt be forthcoming on a 
favourable occasion. 

All this is very clever; but perhaps just a little too 
clever. To speak on business and nothing else in the 
Vosges, to talk Radicalism with a trifling difference at 
Lyons, and then to give the people of Bordeaux much poli- 
tical good sense, may be an excellent way of securing 
applause at each of these places, but it has the disadvantage 
of giving M. Ferry’s political programme somewhat the air 
of patchwork. He is open to the charge of making himseif 
all things to all men, if only he can get back to oflice. In 
the course of his speech at Bordeaux, a rude person, who 
had to be invited to retire, asked him about the Republican 
programme of 1869, which he signed, and which contained 
‘many of the very things he now declares inadmissible. To 
this underbred person, and to the audience in general, M. 
Ferry explained that since 1869 the Republic has come, he 
has been in office, and these things make a difference. There 
is a frankness, not to say cynicism, about this which is 
pleasing, and nobody would be so ignorant of the world as 
to ask a French politician, or most others, to hold himself 
bound by anything he had said sixteen years ago. Still, 
consistency with oneself in the same year is only decent. 
On the sufficient ground of expediency it may be doubted 
whether all this suppleness on M. Ferry’s part will increase 
his chance of obtaining that united majority without which 
he justly says no stable Ministry can be formed. The advice 
he gave at Lyons may be good, and so may the advice he 
gave at Bordeaux; but the two do not agree. If both 
towns act as he recommended them, they will elect Deputies 
who will assuredly not work harmoniously together. At 
Lyons the Opportunist main body will coalesce with the 
Radical van. At Bordeaux it will not. Already the lists 
published by the Opportunist party are enough to show that 
the Deputies likely to be returned to the new Chamber will 
be, in fact, the representatives of many different sections. 
M. Ferry may perhaps at some future day make yet 
another speech, telling the electors which of the conflicting 
lines of conduct he has pressed on them he thinks, on 
mature deliberation, it is best for them to adopt. If he 
does, which we do not much expect, he will have helped to 
clear up the present confused state of French politics. As 
yet, though he has proved his own vigour, he has done little 
to make it less probable that the new Chamber, like the 
old, will consist of several parties, none of them strong 
enough to outvote all the others. 


THE STATE OF THE LONDON RIVERS. 


as loud and vigorous complaints of the dwellers near 
the Lea have deservedly attracted attention, and, 
though the attempt to palliate the evil which has been 
‘made is idle enough in itself, it is not uninstructive, It 


has probably brought forcibly and for the first time to the 
minds of a good many people the fact that, if you simul- 
taneously take out of a river the water which ought to be 
there and put into it the sewage which ought not, the state 
of that river is not likely to be wholesome. But it must 
be remembered that, if the Lea were flushed daily instead 
of once in a way, it would rather aggravate than improve 
the state of the Thames, and that, though the Lea certainly 
ought not to be neglected for the Thames, the almost in- 
tolerable state of the Thames ought not to be forgotten 
because of the quite intolerable state of the Lea. The 
controversy about the Wey has also come to show how 
important is the taking in hand of the whole question of the 
drainage and water supply of the metropolitan area ; but 
the foremost part of that question is unquestionably the 
state of the Thames itself. 

The average quantity of London sewage daily poured 
into the Thames at the outfalls may be approximately 
stated as 700,000 tons, or 157 million gallons, or 25 million 
cubic feet, or a cube of 293 feet diameter. This estimate is 
below the truth. The foul organic matter of the sewage is 
at once attacked by the dissolved oxygen of the water, 
acting through the agency of low organisms, and is ulti- 
mately destroyed, the process being practically completed 
between Gravesend and Southend. But above Gravesend 
the river is polluted throughout the whole of the tidab 
portion quite up to Teddington with actual sewage matter. 
In the process of destruction putrefaction precedes oxida- 
tion, anda foul smell is generated which, in hot weather 
when putrefaction is rapid, becomes evident to every im- 
partial nose. The worst portion of the river is, of course, 
between Greenwich and Greenhithe, which may be described 
as the sewage zone of the river. Here dissolved oxygen 
is almost absent, so rapidly is it taken up by the sewage, 
and in the recent hot weather, as in that of last summer, 
the stench of the river has sometimes been unbearable. 
Within the last month it has been distinctly smelt at Erith, 
more than half a mile from the river, and persons who from 
duty or expected pleasure have spent days on the water 
have suffered from diarrhoea in consequence. Two of the 
Royal Commissioners during the late inquiry were attacked 
in the same way, and recorded their personal experience ia 
the final Report. Evidently this state of things cannot be 
berne much longer, It is disgusting and dangerous now, 
and it is ten times more dangerous in view of a possible, 
we might almost say probable, visit of cholera. However 
imperfect our knowledge of cholera may be, we know that 
it is propagated by a special poison, probably an organized 
poison, which can be carried 1n water, in air, and in other 
ways. Water pollution is a common, and perhaps the most 
important means of extension; but air pollution is also 
effective, as was proved by the late Professor Parkes in 
his elaborate study of the epidemic in Southampton in 1866, 
where water pollution was out of the question. Cholera 
finds its natural home in low and foul districts, and par- 
ticularly by foul rivers. If further evidence on this point 
were wanted, it would be furnished in abundance by the 
recent fearful experience of Spain. There can be no doubt 
that even a small epidemic of cholera in London might 
make the river a vast hot-bed for the disease. 


The history of the sewage pollution of the Lower Thames 
is well known, but it is so instructive that a short summary 
seems once more necessary. The first report of the Royal 
Commissioners on Metropolitan Sewage Discharge (1884) 
supplies ample materials. Omitting the earlier part, we 
may begin with the formation of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in 1856. From that time to the present this Board 
has had the sole control of the matter. The newly- 
appointed Board at once prepared plans for the main 
drainage of the metropolis, entrusting the work to their 
very skilful engineer, Mr., now Sir JoserH Baza.cerre. 
The sewerage system proposed and ultimately carried out 
was admirable, and has been a most important boon to 
London, but from the beginning there was much difference 
of opinion in regard to the position of the outfalls. The 
Board originally proposed Barking Creek on the north side, 
and a spot on the Plumstead Marshes on the south side as 
sites for the outfalls, These were objected to by Sir 
Benyamin Hatt, who was then First Commissioner of 
Works, on the ground that they were too near London. 
Independent referees were appointed by the Government, 
who, in 1857, reported strongly against the selections of the 
Board, and advised that Mucking in Sea-reach on the 
north shore; and Higham Creek in the Lower Hope, 
below Gravesend, should be adopted for the outfalls, An 
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acrimonious contro ensued, but it seems to have been 
closed in 1858 when Lord Patmerston, and with him Sir 
Bensamin HAL, went out of office. Under the new Govern- 
ment, Parliament, in August 1858, conferred almost un- 
limited powers on the Metropolitan Board, subject only 
to the condition, not stated in the Act, but insisted on 
in strong terms by leading members of the Government, 
among whom the names of Mr. Disraru, the Earl of 
Dersy, and Lord Jonny Manners deserve honourable men- 
tion, that the sewageshould be deodorized before it wasthrown 
into the river. It was under these circumstances that the 
Metropolitan Board devised and carried out the present 
system of sewers and outfalls. Under their care the present 
monstrous and dangerous nuisance has grown up. They 
have never made any serious attempt to remedy the mis- 
chief ; and until last year, when public opinion became too 
strong for them, they neglected altogether the implied 
condition on which they obtained power, and threw the 
whole sewage of London in a raw state into the river. 


In the spring of 1882 public complaints became loud, and 
in June a Royal Commission, of which Lord Bramwetu 
was chairman, was appointed to examine into the question. 
The two Reports of this Commission, issued in 1884, are 
valuable State papers. The Commissioners were all men of 
distinction, and their inquiry was a most impartial one. The 
Board fought hard, and at enormous expense, against the 
overwhelming mass of evidence brought against it, and 
maintained to the last that no serious nuisance existed. But 
the facts were too strong, and the Commissioners, even in 
their first Report, condemned the present system entirely, 
and in strong terms. In the second and final Report even 
stronger language was used, and a unanimous and most 
emphatic opinion was expressed that the present state of 
things “ imperatively demanded a prompt remedy.” Unfor- 
tunately the Commissioners had not sufficient evidence 
before them to recommend with confidence any one of the 
many proposed remedies. They had to confine themselves 
to the general assertions, for which they had ample grounds, 
that the sewage ought to be taken to a much lower part of 
the river; that even then it ought to be purified by 
“ deposition or precipitation ” before discharge, and that in 
the meantime, as a temporary measure, some purifying pro- 
cess might “ be conveniently and speedily applied at the 
“ two present main outfalls.” Even after the application of 
a precipitating or clarifying process it was suggested that 
the sewage effluent should be applied to land before it 
reached the river. 

The final Report of this Commission was dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1884. It came with singular authority from men 
of distinguished legal and scientific position at a time when 
there was, as there still is, an urgent fear of the cholera, a 
fear empkasized by the Commissioners themselves. Surely 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, whatever might be the 
individual opinion of its members, ought to have succumbed 
to so grave a scientific judgment and strained every nerve 
to put matters on a different footing. As a matter of fact, 
what has it done? For efficient practical purposes almost 
nothing. Various small experiments on precipitation have 
been tried at Crossness, with results which, as far as we 
know, have not been published; and in the meantime, we 
are gravely assured, the sewage of all London has been 
disinfected. As to the experiments, we can, in our igno- 
rance, say nothing, except that they are conducted by 
chemists of undoubted ability. Perhaps we shall soon hear 
of a completed scheme by which the prompt remedy de- 
manded by the Commissioners will be supplied. But as to 
the disinfection the facts are before us, and we regret to find 
that it is little better than a sham. We are informed that 
from 30 to 40 tons of manganate of soda and from 10 
to 12 tons of sulphuric acid are daily added to the sewage 
of all London. This is a powerful disinfecting mixture, and 
at first sight the quantity (which was amusingly multiplied 
by 1,000 in one of the daily papers) appears large. But it 
is really very small. Even it the manganate were pure, it 
would only amount at the highest to 4 grains per gallon of 
sewage; and, as it is very impure, the actual available 
quantity is probably not more than one or two grains per 
gallon. Every chemist will agree that it is absurd to call 
this disinfection. The addition is not quite useless, for at 
the time it takes off the smell of the sewage, and so greatly 
diminishes the foul odour that used to surround the out- 
falls ; but it does not and cannot hinder the subsequent 
putrefaction of the great mass of the organic matter. It is 
a mere palliative, and is probably of no more value as a 


safeguard against cholera than the perfume of aromatic 


vinegar ; and it costs, we are told, from 3,000l. to 4,000l. a 
week ; so that the Board is spending money at the rate of 
150,000/. to 200,000l. a year in the attainment of this 
unreal and misleading protection, The last-named sum 
would, in the opinion of the Commissioners, suffice for the 
clarification of the whole of the sewage. 

The Board, from whatéver cause, appears to be unable 
or unwilling to do its duty to the capital in this matter. 
No doubt there is much difference of opinion among en- 
gineers and chemists as to the best way of disposing of town 
sewage, and we do not desire the Board to select a scheme 
at haphazard. But while the Board is deliberating London 
is in danger. Some method of defecation, even if not the 
best, should immediately be adopted at both outfalls, and 
no one will grudge any reasonable nse. Meantime a 
comprehensive scheme should be selected and. plans pre- 

We trust the new Parliament will place this im- 
portant question high up on its list of agenda. : 


A OURE FOR THE SEA-SERPENT. 


— is a difference between a policeman and a sea- 
serpent. Itis a familiar saying that you can never 
find a policeman when you want him. But whenever the 
sea-serpent is needed he comes up smiling, at the very 
moment when the editor, short of a topic, has sent his 
Sister Anne into the look-out to see if she can descry a 
“ sensation ” in the distance. No stronger proof could be 
asked of the high intelligence and self-sacrificing good- 
nature of these aquatic ophidians than the precision with 
which they inform themselves as to the exact date when the 
Silly Season has set in. While Parliament is in Session is 
the close time for sea-serpents ; and self-respect makes them 
hide their heads. But when Parliament has adjourned, 
then the sea-serpent bobs up serenely from below. The fact 
that he never makes a mistake as to the date when it is 
his duty to reappear before the human eye is evidence that 
he may have been able to tap one of the telegraph cables, 
which are his only rivals in length, and to decipher its 
simple code of signals. Otherwise, whence gets he the 
unerring acquaintance with current politics and the times 
and seasons of the editorial year? We commend this 
question to the earnest and thoughtful consideration of 
the Scientific Person. Mr. R. A. Proctor is a scientific 
person with views on all subjects which he is always 
ready to explain in detail. Not long ago he ventured to 
express heretical opinions about the great American game 
of Poker—opinions which at once filled the breast of every 
patriotic American with a burning desire to meet Mr. 
Proctor across the green cloth, and play the game with him 
until he had to “chip up” his “bottom dollar.” Of Mr. 
Proctor, as of another great man now departed, it may be 
said that “ omniscience is his foible.” Mr. Proctor once 
patronized the sea-serpent in one of his essays in popular 
science. Just what it was that Mr. Proctor thought about 
the sea-serpent we do not now recall ; it is really impossible 
for us to remember Mr. Procror’s opinions on all the sub- 
jects he has touched and adorned. But, to the best of our 
belief and recollection, Mr. Procror considered favourably 
the hypothesis of the sea-serpent’s existence ; and yet, after 
all, he thought it best to bring in a Scotch verdics of Not 
Proven. Modern scepticism, which is inclined to doubt 
almost everything except its own infallibility, is doubtful 
even about the sea-serpent. Now we respect honest doubt, 
as the Laureate bids us, but this is really monstrous. Here 
is a most obliging water-snake always ready to put himself 
on exhibition without charge, and there are scientific persons 
who hesitate to accept him. Why, only a few days 
in fact, just after the Session closed—he showed hi to 
the crew of a Liverpool vessel. The Liverpudlian mariners 
are as honourable men as Brutus and Cassius, and they 
declare that they saw the sea-serpent with their own eyes, 
and that he “ appeared sixty feet in length, and the body, 
“ which was of a pink colour, with stripes of a dark shade, 
“ was fully seven feet round.” They had “a full view” of 
him, and they “were unanimous in saying they never saw 
“such a sea-serpent before.” This, it seems to us, is 
evidence which would convince even the hardened sceptics 
of the Society for Psychical Research. The scientific 
who doubts after this must have sunk to the deplorable 
condition of the old farmer who rejected Gulliver’s Travels 
as “a pack of lies.” 

It is true that the description of the sea 
the sailors of Liverpool does not tally 
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given other hardy mariners ;-and, indeed, it must be 
admitted that there is the very greatest discrepancy between 
the many descriptions of the water-worm. But this only 


_ goea,to show the wonderful peculiarities of the sea-serpent 


and to prove that he jis a marine Proteus in his power to 
change his form and an aquatic Chameleon in his ability 
to vary his colour. He is like the serpent of Old Nile 
in that age cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite 
variety. We have chosen hitherto to dwell on the bene- 
volent aspects of the sea-serpent, but it cannot be denied 
that in many of the veracious accounts of his appearances 
he showed himself as a fierce and pugnacious monster, 
ready for instant battle, more terrible than an army with 
banners, and more frightful than the giant cuttle-fish 
which figures in the Zoilers of the Sea. Victor Huvuco’s 
account of the Man-and-Squid fight is more powerful than 
anything we have ever read in the English which bas the 
largest circulation in the world. But it would sorely task 
even a mightier master of words than Victor Huco to 
set before us properly the awful possibilities of a fight 
between a few mere mortal men and the gigantic and 
eternal sea-serpent—if it should once go mad and “ run 
amuck” amid the small craft of the English Channel, for 
instance. It must be remembered that—so far, at least, as 
we may judge from the conflicting reports—the sea-serpent 
is not a rattlesnake, which, like a good servant, always 
gives warning before it strikes. To give fair notice of its 
coming, the sea-serpent ought to have been provided by 
nature with a fog-horn in its head; then it would have 
been complete, for the mournful tooting of the fog-horn is 
the most lugubrious and enervating sound known to the 
human ear. But we must take the sea-serpent as we find 
him, or at least as the observant sailor finds him for 
us. When we consider the dire calamity which might 
ensue if the sea-serpent “cut up rough,” it is our duty 
to be warned in time, to prepare for the worst, to dis- 
cover some short and easy way of disposing of sea-serpents. 
Our own suggestion—we put it forward modestly for the 
consideration of the scientific person—is that strenuous 
efforts should be made at once to develop a marine mon- 
goose. In India the mongoose is the great ally of the 
native in his constant strife with the snakes. Why should 
there not be brought forth a gigantic and aquatic mongoose, 
fit to join issue with the sea-serpent? Of the mongoose 
there is a tale, sufficiently familiar, no doubt, and yet apt in 
its application just here. In an American railway-carriage 
there once journeyed a quiet gentleman, having between his 
feet a basket of peculiar shape. An inquisitive stranger 
asked him what the basket might contain. “It contains a 
“mongoose,” was the answer. “And what is a mon- 
“ goose?” the stranger queried. “ A mo ,” the gentle- 
man replied politely, “ is an East Indian animal that kills 
“ snakes.” ‘ And what might you want a mongoose for 
“now?” continued the inquisitive stranger. “ Well,” 
answered the gentleman, “I have a brother-in-law who has 
“been a little too fond of tanglefoot whisky, and some- 
“ times he sees snakes, and so I am taking this mongoose to 
** him to kill the snakes.” The inquisitive stranger hesitated 
a moment, and then he said, “‘ But those are not real snakes 
“your brother-in-law sees!” “I know it,” returned the 
quiet gentleman, “ and this is not a real mongoose !” 


THE CAROLINES. 


—— report that Germany has offered to submit its 
L dispute with Spain to arbitration may very possibly be 
true, but whether the question is thereby brought any 
nearer to a settlement is very doubtful. Arbitration is in 
theory an excellent way of avoiding war when two States 
happen to differ as to their respective rights. In practice 
it is a diplomatic way of making a graceful retreat. It isso 
much so that in a recent case a Great Power which was 
prepared to surrender under this pretext capitulated first, 
and then forgot all about the arbitration. Both the condi- 
tions required for the successful application of the nostrum 
are wanting in the Caroline question. Germany may be 
ready to refer the dispute to a neutral, but Spain is perfectly 
sure of its right. The common consent is wanting. Then, 
again, however ready Germany may be to discuss its claims, 
there is no proof that it is prepared to yield at once and un- 
conditionally. Nothing less, if their language is to be 
trusted, will satisfy the Spaniards, For these reasons arbi- 
tration may not prove of much avail in this case. Fortu- 
nately there is no need to fear that a war is the only 


alternative. Germany is plainly resolved to keep its temper, 


and words do not mean all they seem to mean in Spain. It 
is more probable that the stronger Power will wait quietly, 
and that the anger of the Spaniards will cool down, or be 
speedily directed against some other object. 

The wrath of Spaniards is not discriminating, and may 
easily find a victim nearer home than Germany. For the 
moment, indeed, its manifestation shows a tendency to 
become decidedly ridiculous. The proverbial descent from 
the sublime has been rapid. It may be, and is, a noble 
spectacle to see a nation protesting against what it be- 
lieves to be insulting aggression, but this is the kind of 
thing which ought to be done once and for all. When 
processions, and proclamations, and flags are paraded too 
long, they begin to look mechanical. They have been 
paraded too long in Spain. When Spanish officers talk 
of sacrificing a day’s pay to build an ironclad, Germans 
at least will remember that the whole sum would not 
buy a cruiser of the size of the Leander. The last mani- 
festation of Spanish patriotism is peculiarly ludicrous. 
Merchants have been countermanding their orders in Ger- 
many. At the first blush this may look to some persons 
magnanimous ; but, as the German papers are pointing out, 
it is a kind of financial warfare open to both sides. The 
Spaniards will not be able to wash their hands of German 
traders quite so easily. As they are being reminded, if they 
wish to close their accounts they must pay their debts. This 
process they are likely to find extremely unpleasant. Not 
only private merchants, but many of the municipalities, are 
deeply indebted to German houses, and, if they are asked to 
pay their bills, would find considerable difficulty in doing it. 
One form which the anger of the Spaniards is taking is not 
only silly, but very dangerous. Those of them who are settled 
in France have been repeating the demonstrations made in 
Spanish cities on a small scale. Probably with the object of in- 
creasing the dignity of the show, they have entered into a tem- 
porary partnership with the League of Patriots. The names of 
Alsace-Lorraine have appeared on banners alongside of that 
of the Carolines. All this, as a Spanish gentleman observed 
at the national shooting match at Vincennes, may be merely 
their way of showing dislike of foreigners ; but it is a curi- 
ously unwise one. To join one foreigner in making an offen- 
sive demonstration against another when the two have a 
standing quarrel is simply an act of provocation. Germany 
has plainly no wish to fall out with Spain, but a prolonged 
course of small insults may arouse a different feeling. Ifthe 
Spanish Government is, as seems likely, echoing the clamour 
of the streets, Prince Bismarck may find it impossible 
to make the friendly settlement he was, and perhaps is, pre- 
pared to offer. Putting aside the question of the Carolines, 
the Empire cannot submit to be treated with open insult. 
There is too much reason to believe that Sefior Canovas has 
been frightened into an attempt to regain popularity by 
putting himself at the head of the patriotic demonstration. 
It is hard to account for his indecent publication of his 
opposition to the Ki1ne’s journey to Germany on any other 
grounds. The Spanish Premier’s motive for this offence 
against good manners is intelligible enough. He sees an 
agitation beginning, and, with his experience of his country’s 
politics, must know very well where such things are likely 
to end. There is indeed too good reason for believing that 
the Spaniards will deprive their recent outburst of its last 
claim to respect by returning to the aimless revolutionary 
follies of some ten years ago. Sefior Canovas is much mis- 
taken if he thinks this danger will be avoided by shifty ex- 


| pedients and by betraying the Sovereign he helped to bring 


back. The Caroline question is eminently likely to become 
a Spanish domestic question. Prince Bismarck and his 
master are well known to be very unwilling to do anything 
likely to imperil the safety of Don ALpuonso’s throne, and 
it is this feeling which is plausibly believed to be influencing 
them to adopt a moderate course. If Spaniards are foolish 
enough to precipitate a domestic crisis, they will release 
Prince Bismarck from every motive for moderation. They 
will show the worthlessness of their alliance, and not only 
prove themselves utterly unfit to work with a Great Power, 
but will make it doubtful whether, in spite of their recent 
apparent progress, they have any claim to be considered asa 
civilized nation at all. 


THE OLDHAM STRIKE. 


as long strike at Oldham seems to be especially de- 
signed to show the folly of strikes in general. The 


en are resisting a reduction of ten per cent. in wages. To 
effect this object they have given up work for seven weeks 
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at an immense loss. All have lost the wages they might 
have earned. Some are living on the accumulated funds of 
their Unions, a far greater number have no such reserve to 
draw on, and are in great want. It has been calculated 
that the reduction of ten per cent. in wages would cost the 
workmen 25,000/. in three months, whereas the strike will 
— on them a loss of exactly ten times that amount. 
When the practical results of their action are stated baldly 
the workmen can hardly be acquitted of behaving with 
culpable rashness. Even if they gain their object for the 
time being, it must be at the cost of a heavy sacrifice, and 
one which will leave them with greatly diminished resources 
to meet hard times in future. The men of the Union are 
doubtless well aware of that, but they are prepared to pay 
the necessary price if only they can keep wages at the same 
nominal rate. From their point of view it is better to work 
fewer days if only they do it at the high scale. The Trade- 
Unions contend that the difficulties of the masters are due to 
over-production, and may be remedied by limiting the out- 
put of the mills. Their avowed intention is to force the 
employers to limit the supply in order to keep up the price, 
and they are confident that if this can be effected they will 
be able to keep wages always at their recent level. The 
struggle shows how very little the most intelligent men 
engaged in business, whether employers or employed, have 
learnt from experience. It is a matter of universal experi- 
ence that speculative production produces a glut in the 
market and a reaction; but no manufacturing community 
was ever yet known to resist the weakest temptation to turn 
out all their mills could produce. If there is anything more 
certain than this, it is that no combination of workmen can 
keep wages from falling in bad times, and no combination 
of owners can prevent them from rising when trade is 
brisk. Wages have indeed been kept remarkably high 
during a long period; but, unless there is a great change 
for the better very soon, they must inevitably fall. In 
attempting to keep up the rate of wages the Oldham spin- 
ners are, in fact, fighting for the impossible. They must 
finally accept the reduction, unless there is very shortly a 
great revival of trade, of which they would in any case 
have reaped the benefit, without the loss incurred in this 
strike. It will take years of prosperity to replace the 
savings thrown away in the struggle now going on, and 
likely to continue. ; 

The position in Oldham is further interesting because it 
illustrates the working of the Trade-Unions. Whatis going 
on there now seems to be much less a fight between work- 
men and employers than between one body of capitalists 
and another. If the mass of the strikers had been able to 
decide, the reduction would perhaps have been submitted to 
at once, and would almost certainly have been accepted long 
ago. The power to decide, however, rests with a small 
minority. It is in the hands of the best-paid class of work- 
men. ‘The self-actor minders, who have been receiving the 
highest wages, have long been organized into a Union and 
have a fund at their disposal. According to their own 
statement, they are in a position to stand out for six 
months. If they preve obstinate and the employers do 
not yield, the deadlock may perhaps last for so long. At 
the end the Unionists will find themselves with an empty 
treasury ; and, even if they carry their point for the 
time, in no position to renew their fight if a reduction is 
threatened later on, The prospect is bad enough for them ; 
but in the meantime the actual position has become very 
grave for the non-Unionists, who form four-fifths of the 
whole body of workmen. They belong to the class of in- 
ferior and worse-paid hands, and have either not been able 
or not willing to form a strong Union. At the present 
moment they find themselves utterly without resources. 
The Unionists remind them of their folly in not saving, and 
will offer no help. The employers cannot, even if they 
would, do anything, as their mills cannot work without the 
skilled labourers of the Union. As long as the two con- 
tinue to refuse to come to terms, the twenty thousand 
non-Unionists must continue between the hammer and 
the anvil. If they reflect on the subject at all, they must 
have some difficulty in deciding on which side is the tyranny 
of capital. The Unionists assert, and doubtless believe, 
that they are fighting for the general good of the working 
class, The immediate practical result of their action is that 
twenty thousand of their less fortunate fellow-workmen 
are being sacrificed in order that they may try and enforce 
certain economical ideas of their own, and defend what they 
unquestionably do believe is their own interest. The posi- 
tion is a lamentable one. Apart from the disastrous con- 


sequences the deadlock ‘may ultimately bring on the in- 
dustry of Oldham, it must, whatever the immediate result 
is, cause great loss to the town. The manvfacturers risk 
losing their markets, the Union is emptying its reserve, 
which is liable to be drawn on for other things than strikes, 
and the majority of the workmen are being driven on to 
and over the border of pauperism. It will require a great 
victory, and one of permanent effects, to justify the Union 
for the use of their capital in a manner which is as hard 
and selfish as anything ever charged against any body of 
employers. 


LORD HARTINGTON ON DISESTABLISHMENT, 


Lok? HARtinaron, in lately opening a bazaar in 
aid of a fund for building a church in Lancashire, 


made, as might have been expected, a speech appropriate 


to the occasion. When there is no demand for novelty or 
originality it is well to rest in commonplaces; and Lord 
Hartincton had only to express in graceful language 
truisms which must have been familiar to all his hearers. The 
treasurer of the church-building fund had asked with natural 


curiosity what would become of the 14,000/. subscribed 


for the purpose if the Church were disestablished and dis- 
endowed. Lord Hartineton not less naturally abstained 
from answering a question which might raise a controversy 


or cause a premature disclosure of his own intentions. There 


is no doubt that, if a future Parliament sanctions the expro- 
priation of the Church, the assailants will, if possible, gratify 
their cupidity and their hatred by indiscriminate plunder. 
The sects which profess to believe that the efficiency of the 
Church would be increased by impoverishment will cordially 
co-operate with the Secularists, who identify the cause of the 
Establishment with the maintenance of a religion which 
they abhor. The large endowments of the Nonconformist 
bodies will, at least for the present, be respected ; but the tens 
of millions which have been contributed for Church purposes 
by the present generation will perhaps not be distinguished 
from the ancient possessions which modern Churchmen have 
so liberally augmented. It may be hoped that no doubts 
of the justice and honesty of a possible legislation impeded 
the success of Lord Hartiyeton’s bazaar. He was able to 
make the satisfactory statement that some of the subscribers 
to the church belonged to Dissenting bodies. They will 
certainly not concur in the confiscation of funds which are 
partly the product of their own liberality. 

There is no reason to doubt Lord Hartrneton’s sincerity 
in recognizing the benefits which the Church in Lancashire, 
as throughout England and Wales, confers on the community. 
His statement that clerical activity was in some degree 
stimulated by a healthy rivalry with Dissenting competitors 
may perhaps in some instances be true. It is certain that, 
as Lord Hartineton said, both in towns and in remote 
country parishes the Church connects “ the daily toil and 
“ drudgery of millions of our fellow-countrymen with the 
“highest spheres of intellectual life and the noblest 
“ conceptions of duty.” Few members of the Liberation 
Society itself would venture to traverse the proposition ; 
but they would affect to believe that the efforts of the 
Church are hampered by its undefined relation to the State, 
if not by the independence which is exclusively derived 
from its endowments. The confiscation of Church property 
would, as soon as it took effect, shut up the churches in half, 
or more than half, the rural parishes in the kingdom. In 
almost all the rest the qualifications of the clergy would 
rapidly deteriorate, as existing incumbents gradually made 
room for unendowed successors. The place of the numerous 
churches which would be closed would not generally be 
filled by Nonconformist substitutes. Voluntary zeal would 
sensibly abate when it was no longer stimulated by jealousy. 
In spite of democratic cant, the loss of social status would 
fatally affect the capacity of entering into “the highest 
“ spheres of intellectual life and the noblest conceptions of 
“duty.” A certain number of young enthusiasts might 
still seek admission to orders ; but scarcely a single parent be- 
longing to the gentry or the upper middle classes would bring 
up his sons to a profession in which a scanty subsistence 
would be accompanied by exclusion from the society of his 
equals, Agitators may sneer at the argument that it is a 
good thing to have an educated gentleman in every village, 
maintained without cost to his ishioners, and under a 
general and universally recognized obligation to do all the 

within his power. If such an institution had not ex- 
isted, the funds now belonging to the Church would long 
since have been added to the mass of private property. It 
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would seem that an estate burdened with a trust for the good 


of the community is not less conducive to the general advan- 


than if it were, by passing into private hands, dis- 
charged from all liability. Fanatics and bigots who per- 
suade themselves that the clergy would acquire additional 
power if they were reduced to dependence on the munifi- 
cence of their flocks are utterly mistaken in their reasons 
for aiming at an undesirable object. 

Although Lord Hartincton was well advised in declining 
to discuss the question of disestablishment, any opinion 
which he may express on matters relating to the Church is 
watched with legitimate curiosity. He may at any moment 
resume his former position as leader of the whole Liberal 
party, and he is already the virtual and natural chief of the 
political section to which he properly belongs. There is 
some reason to fear that the aristocratic Whigs, fearing that 
they may have to choose among many distasteful projects, 
are preparing themselves to sacrifice the Church as a sop 
to the revolutionary Cerserus. Smiru’s bishops 
threw the dinners of the deans and chapters out of the 
window to the mob on an exactly similar calculation. Less 
wr politicians will almost unanimously hold that a 

isturbance of the security of one kind of property is the 
most perverse of all contrivances for ensuring the sacredness 
of the rest. It is more than doubtful whether two of the 
richest magnates in England consulted their own interests, 
though they may have yielded to their conscientious con- 
victions, when they concurred in the appropriation to public 
uses of the funds of the City Companies. A straw which 
was tossed up in the course of the last Session showed 
perhaps which way the wind was blowing. Some private 
member in want of employment moved a resolution for the 
exclusion of the Bishops from the House of Lords ; but the 
Liberal Government was not at the time prepared to accept 
a foolish and unseasonable proposal. Nevertheless, the 
list of the minority included the names of some highly- 
connected Whigs, who failed to understand that an attack 
on one estate of the realm would tend to unsettle the 
foundations of an ancient Constitution. The Radicals care 
equally little for the separate promotion of a measure which 
would be included either in a scheme for the suppression or 
mutilation of the House of Lords or in a Bill for the de- 
struction of the Church Establishment. It is not surprising 
that some of them habitually sneer at the short-sighted 
policy of their dignified and timid allies. 

Lord Hartineton, who was formerly regarded as the 
representative of Liberal moderation, has by a singular 
fortune more than once committed his followers to the sup- 
port of measures which might have been supposed to be 
equally unacceptable to them and to himself. Several years 
ago, at the instance of Mr. Apam, then the active political 
manager of the party, Lord Hartincton publicly announced 
his willingness to abolish the Scotch Establishment, if such 
@ measure was desired by the party. There is some reason 
to believe that Mr. Apam, notwithstanding his experience 
and his single-minded devotion to party interests, was for 
once mistaken in his advice. The most intelligent class of 
Scotchmen has discovered that narrow prejudice and officious 


restlessness are more generally to be found among the | 


various competing sects than in the Established Church. 
The doctrinal differences are, as is well known, imperceptible 
to the Southern understanding. The Free Church, though 
it was pledged by its founders to the principle of endow- 
ment, still cherishes its antipathy to the successors of those 
who, forty years ago, refused to join the Secession ; but the 
so-called Moderates or Residuaries have since that time 
grown largely in public favour. During the preparations 


- for the general election more than one candidate has found 


it’ ient to reconsider his virtuous objections to esta- 
blishment and endowment. Lord Harrinaton, when he 
first announced his uncalled-for hostility to the Scotch 
Establishment, added the statement that he would not be 


deterred from supporting such a measure by any considera- | 


tion of the effect of the precedent on the English Church. 
He has never since retracted his gratuitous menace to 
an institution which he now seems to appreciate in its 
moral and social character. His colleague, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, has within a few days discreetly refused to 
pledge himself on an issue which is not yet formally raised 
in Parliament. It is probable that his repugnance to 
the most mischievous of proposed innovations would be 
stronger than Lord Harrineton’s. 

It is now thought probable that the agitation against the 
Church will be postponed in favour of some other move- 
ments which might more directly serve the purposes of the 


| party. Local government, organized for political rather 
than municipal objects, occupies a prominent place in most 
| Radical speeches ; and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who some years 
ago declared that dixestablishment was exceptionally urgent, 
_ has not recently expatiated on its advantages. The party 
managers can scarcely be supposed to have sufficient sagacity 
to foresee one probable result of success in the attack on 
the Church. The Dissenting ministers, who now, with few ex- 
ceptions, act as election agents for Radical candidates, would 
lose a part of their influence and much of their interest in 
political agitation when the supposed grievance of inferiority 
to their rivals is once redressed. The substantial tradesmen 
and other members of the respectable middle class who 
vote with their spiritual advisers would no longer have any 
motive for suppressing their natural sympathy with Con- 
servative policy. They, at least, have no intention of paying 
ransom to Mr. CHamBERLAIN, or of allowing themselves to 
be mulcted of their hard-won savings if they succeed in 
amassing a handsome competence. There is not the slightest 
reason why a considerable number of thriving shopkeepers 
should vote for measures which they would naturally dis- 
like, except that they are induced by their ministers to 
cultivate jealousy of the Establishment. But the interest 
of the political experiment would hardly compensate for the 
wanton abolition of the most useful institution in the 
country, even if that abolition had no bearing on much 
more important matters than the struggle of rival factions. 


IRELAND. 


| M® PARNELL continues to speak valiantly, and his 
critics, or some of them, continue to be puzzled by 
what he speaks. It is not always wise to take such puzzle- 
ment too seriously in September. Attempts at explanations 
_ give rise to protests or to comments at least, and the protests 
or the comments give rise to articles. Mr. PARNELL’s own 
words, delivered under the harp without the Crown, and at 
a dinner with the QuEEN’s name omitted from the list of 
toasts, do not seem to require any very elaborate powers of 
exegesis to make them intelligible. Everybody just now is 
playing to the gallery, and the particular gallery to which 
Mr. ParnE tt is playing is Irish. There is no present theme 
of landlord oppression or of the injustice of ing murderers 
to descant upon, but there is a general election at hand, and 
it is necessary to be bold. Mr. Parner. and his lieutenants 
are bold accordingly. It is a mistake which only the 
abnormally short memories of English political journalists 
could commit to think that Mr. ParNeLt is a man of strong 
deeds but mild words. He can use, and has constantly 
used, at convenient times, the strongest language that he 
thinks safe, and it is perfectly intelligible that he should 
think this such a time. So he answers Lord Harrineron’s 
non possumus with defiance, and he talks about the young 
Irish giant, and he appeals with a good deal too much 
truth to the inability or unwillingness of England to 
“squelch” his party during the last five years, and he 
declares against evictions for non-payment of the reduced 
rent, and so forth. All this is highly popular, the bluster 
scarcely less than the bribery, and the bribery even more 
than the bluster. Meanwhile his lieutenants laugh to scorn 
the feeble offer of local councils in the Contemporary Review, 
and denounce the reductions due to the Land Act as illu- 
sory and worthless, and revile “ Hussey” and “ Herpert” 
and “ Kenmare,” and talk about the weapons which time 
and opportunity may offer. This, too, is popular ; and, if a 
great deal of it is, no doubt, mere electioneering, a great 
deal, also, is seriously meant and seriously taken. It may 
be unintelligible to those (if there be any such) who really 
believe in an Ireland panting only for just rights and fair 
treatment, longing to be good neighbours with England, 
sure, when once relieved of upas trees and such-like growths, 
to be happy and contented. It is perfectly intelligible to 
_ those who, free from all prejudices alike, know the Ireland 
| of the past, see the Ireland of the present, and can give at 
least a very shrewd guess as to the Ireland of the future. 
The questions of real importance are not what Mr. 
PaRNELL is going to do, but what the English people and 
| the Irish Government are going to do. If the two last 
named collections of persons return to their senses, in which 
they can hardly be said to have been for some six years, Mr. 
ParnE.t and his followers, after a brief troublous interval 
(made more troublous, doubtless, by the last act of insanity 
on the English part, the extension of the Irish franchise), 
can be very soon made to cease from troubling, from talking 
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about spear-heads and Irish giants, At least they can be 
made to talk about them in the same sort of seclusion as 
that which for thirty years or so the convicts of ’48 whom 
the Dublin Corporation delights to honour have been enjoy- 
ing. The way with Ireland is perfectly wel] known, and 
there is only one, at any rate for so long as England is con- 
tent to follow that way for a short distance and then to take 
a different way altogether. It may suit wise Radicals like 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, to whom the cause of anarchy all over 
the world is naturally dear, to blink the truth, and it may 
suit Conservative wiseacres like Mr. Howorta, whose idea 
of Conservatism seems to be simply that some persons call- 
ing themselves Conservative ought to be in Downing Street, 
to deny it. But seven centuries have seen no way success- 
fully tried but this, and seven centuries have never seen this 
way tried vigorously and intelligently without success. The 
Trish leaders affect the utmost scorn of Lord Hartineton’s 
declaration that their demand for practical separation (the 
removal of the Crown and the disloyal omission of loyal 
toasts look as if the “ practical” might be omitted) is im- 

ible, and it cannot be denied that they are justified. It 
is scarcely so long since Lord Hartinerton spoke as strongly 
on a scarcely less important question affecting Ireland. But 
the issue does not rest with Mr. Paryett or with Lord 
HartincTon, or even with Mr. Guapstone. It rests with 
the electors of England and Scotland at the next and suc- 
ceeding general elections. 

There is, however, another question which is much more 
pressing. Outrages are already rife in Ireland, and incite- 
ments to outrage are being applied almost daily in speeches 
by members of Parliament and others. There is already 
refusal to pay the adjusted rent, and it is evident that the 
utmost efforts are being used to increase the extent of this 
refusal. Lord Carnarvon has up to the present time taken, 
as far as is known, but one step in reference to this recru- 
descence of disorder. He has severely reprimanded an un- 
lucky agent whose mistake or omission exposed an eviction 
party to a rather mortifying and certainly most undesirable 
rebuff. This is quite as it should be, for the law ought 
never to be brought into contempt. But to vary an old 
story, if Lord Carnarvon thinks to intimidate Moonlighters 
and rent-defaulters by rapping agents on the knuckles, we are 
afraid that he will find himself very much mistaken. He and 
the Government which he represents are undera most heavy 
responsibility. All attempts to prove a corrupt compact with 
disturbers of the public peace against them have, indeed, 
failed, and since the ignominious swallowing of his own 
words which Mr. Hersert Guiapsrone had to perform the 
charge has been repeated chiefly by obscure persons and in 
cautiously vague forms. But the Government is bound not 
by its enemies’ calumnies, but by its own acts. It did not 
adopt the advice of those who bade it make the renewal of 
coercion the test of acceptance of office. It did not adopt the 
advice of those who, not thinking this necessary, suggested 
that an attempt should be made to renew, and that the 
responsibility of not renewing should thus be placed on the 
right shoulders. It studiously avoided describing Mr. 
ParNELL and Mr. Parnetu’s friends in the wholesome lan- 
guage which should be in these days as much the tag of an 
English statesman’s utterance as the more famous ast 
ego censeo, Itsent Lord Carnarvon to try the effect of 

words—a singular variant on the proverbs about 
Athens and Newcastle, justified only by the fact that 
modern Irishmen seem to have lost the way to Blarney alto- 
gether. It is therefore bound by a tenfold obligation to 
make the ordinary law feared. Not a man should be allowed 
to retain any holding that he has legally forfeited for a 
single hour; not a crime of Moonlighting, or boycotting, or 
seditious language should remain unpunished, undiscovered, 
or at least uninvestigated. We have not as yet, we confess, 
seen any sign of the extraordinary activity and vigilance 
which could alone justify the course of conduct which the 
Conservative Government has chosen to pursue in Ireland. 
Mr. O’Brtey, or some other of the Trays and Sweethearts 
who bark at Mr. ParNe.t’s enemies, has informed the world 
that a truce exists between England and Ireland. If there is, 
it is certainly not a truce of Gop, but of quite another person. 
There are, however, few signs even of such a truce, and there 
are numerous signs of something quite different. Ministers, 
it may be urged, have several things in their favour. They 
can work the levers of the property given to Irishmen by 
the Land Act and of the at least nominal agreement of all 
English political leaders that the Land Act is final. They 
are free from the odium of coercion. They have, to say the 
very least, not provoked the compliments which are ad- 


dressed every week and almost every day by Mr. Parwe.i 
and his followers to English rule, the English Constitution, 
and the English Crown. Perhaps these are advantages. If 
they are, it is quite time that advantage was taken of them. 
It would be possibly useless, and might probably be unwise, 
to attempt to put down Mr. Parne.’s swagger. Not a 
day should be lost in putting down the outrages of Mr. 
PaRNELL’s followers, and in giving them the strictest letter 
of the law when they fail to pay their debts. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS IN GERMANY. 


fe question whether members of the Imperial Par 
liament of Germany are justified in accepting com- 

tion for the loss of time and money involved in their 
political duties has entered into quite a new phase since the 
Government has resolved to obtain an authoritative decision 
as to the legality of such an arrangement, and has therefore 
prosecuted several members who are generally supposed to 
draw regular subsidies from their parties. The incidents of 
the single cases are not likely to attract much attention in 
England. Whether the Prosecutor can prove that Mr. 
So-and-so has actually received the money in question, and 
whether, if he has done so, there is some legal loophole by 
which he can escape, are matters of supreme indifference to 
us, though in Germany they of course excite a good deal of 
party and some general interest. The fundamental question 
is of far more importance. No one doubts, except in a 
court of law, that most of the Social Democrats and many 
of the Liberal members are regularly paid out of the 
treasury of their party, and the same is pretty generally 
supposed to be the case with some of the Ultramontanes of 
the Centre. Is this in accordance with German law? 1s 
the arrangement in itself a wise and admirable one # 

The question which has gained so much immediate in- 
terest to-day is by no means a new one. It was one of the 
only two points on which the Governments insisted, in op- 
position to the Constituent Assembly of 1867, which created 
the new German Constitution. In the Prussian and almost. 
all other German Parliaments the members had drawn a 
regular salary from the State, and the Liberals desired to 
see the same principle applied to the Reichstag. The 
Governments absolutely refused to consent to this. Prince 
Bismarck, who had surprised both his supporters and his 
opponents by introducing universal suffrage, was generally 
supposed by the latter to regard this condition as a correc- 
tive to the more popular measure. The poorest man might 
vote, but he should only be represented by a man with 
wealth sufficient to enable him to live in Berlin without any 
occupation for some weeks, or even months, in every year. 
The labourer, therefore, was to speak, but only through the 
lips of the man of comparative wealth. 

This was the general impression in Liberal circles at the 
time ; but Prince Bismarck himself has never either said 
or done anything that would justify us in attributing such 
a purpose to him. His arguments have always run in quite 
a different line. From the first he expressed his hope that 
the new Parliament would represent not only the political 
opinions, but the vital interests, of the nation. He wished 
to see it composed of practical men who had taken an active 
part in life—of merchants, manufacturers, foundry and 
mine owners, and, most of all, since Germany is essentially 
agricultural, of landed proprietors, rather than of lawyers 
and professors. In such an Assembly as he contemplated,. 
no question of importance could arise on which there was 
not an expert to give an opinion. As professional Parlia- 
mentary politicians—the men who had hitherto gained a. 
livelihood by eloquent speeches both in the Chamber and 
outside it—would, as he hoped, be excluded by the article of 
the Constitution which deprived them of a salary, he fondly 
dreamed that most questions would be treated from a calm 
and practical pointof view. The merchant would support a 
measure which tended to further his interests, the manufac- 
turer would oppose it if it were likely to be injurious to his 
own; while an Assembly composed for the most part of 
disinterested hearers would judge between the arguments 
of both. In fact, the Reichstag which Prince Bismarck 
imagined in 1867 was not an implement by which party 
Government could be secured and manipulated ; indeed, in 
sketching the Constitution he took the greatest care that it 
should never be used for these purposes; it was to be a 
Committee, to which the Government could always appl 
for information, and which could control its agtion in all 
questions of internal policy. To such a Chamber he was 


ready to grant large powers. 
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Another point on which the CuHanceLtor has frequently 


‘insisted in speaking on this subject is the waste of time 


which is apt to occur in an Assembly whose members 


_receive a daily salary. To this he probably attributed a 


greater importance than the argument really deserved. 
There are men of an eloquence so irrepressible that they 


would always be ready to speak, not only without pay, but 


even if they had to pay their audience. Still the suppo- 
sition that persons who made a real sacrifice by accepting a 
seat in Parliament, and were anxious to return to theirown 
affairs, would speak less and do more than salaried deputies 
was not in itself absurd. If, however, he hoped to render 
the Reichstag a true Council of the Nation in this sense, 
he has failed. It still contains eloquent members ; it still 
largely consists of professional politicians. 

This may, to a considerable extent, be ascribed to the 
organization of the various parties and groups which raised 
money for the purpose of enabling the more able of those 
ae shared their opinions to take their seats in Parliament. 

hether such subventions are legally admissible the law 
courts of Germany will shortly have to decide; but the 
action of those who desired to give a pecuniary support 
to their representatives has not been either secret or under- 
hand, Before the end of 1867 lists were submitted to those 
who, it was thought, might be willing to subscribe for the 
purpose without any attempt at concealment. And this 
was in great part due to Prince Bismarck’s own speeches. 
Their general tenor was by no means so favourable to the 
idea of the private payment of members as might be inferred 
from the single, disconnected passages now reprinted by the 
Liberal German press ; but they were one and all misty and 
indecisive. The statesman seemed to wish to leave the 
question open, as was comprehensible enough at a time 
when the dismissal of the Constituent Assembly would have 
been a serious blow to the Prussian Government, and an 
adverse vote on this question, which was for a time expected, 
would have rendered some such step almost necessary. 

It is not our intention at present to inquire whether or 
no it is advisable to grant a salary to members of Parlia- 
ment, still less can we desire to suggest an opinion as to 
what the German law on the matter really is. But, from a 
general political point of view, we cannot help agreeing 
with at least one part of the argument of the Conservative 
party. If members of Parliament are to be paid at all, 
they should all be paid by the State, irrespective of the 
opinions they hold or advocate. Party funds must always 
be placed more or less unreservedly in the hands of party 
leaders, and in this case it is hardly possible that they should 
not be used as a bribe. The man who votes straight will 
be sure of his daily allowance ; the man who ventures to 
follow his own opinion in any single instance may have to 
forfeit the pay which alone renders it possible for him to 
remain in Berlin. This is a tyranny almost as severe as 
that which Mr. Paryewt, desires to impose on the Irish 
members. What we particularly desire to point out, how- 
ever, is the divergence between the opinions of Prince 
Bismarck and those of the Liberals with respect to the 
trae significance of Parliamentary institutions, which has 
once more become obvious in this case. He has over 
and over again asserted his conviction that representative 
assemblies are useful and even necessary in our age. He 
has at least as frequently denied that they are sovereign 
either in Prussia or Germany. He is willing to grant them 
a veto on any proposed change; if they will examine a 
matter on its own merits, he is inclined to attribute a high 
value to their decision ; but he will not acknowledge that 
they are his masters. As long as they continue to discuss 
every subject from a party point of view, he is inclined to 
regard them with scorn rather than respect. The question at 
present before the law courts is only one of many episodes 
in his long conflict with the Liberals. Whether he succeeds 
or fails in it, we fear he will never see such a Reichstag as 
he desires. 


AT LAST. 


d bre doubts of the poet Ciaupian about the justice of | 


the gods were removed by the punishment of Rurinus. 
The prosecution of Mr. Tomas Sreap (who ap- 
pears to be identified and to admit identification with the 


anonymous “ Director” guilty, by his own confession, of | 


illegal practices) for the offences of child-stealing, abduction, 
and indecent assault has absolved the Home Secretary from 
a suspicion of connivance at criminal designs carried out 
under the guise of zeal for purity. The loathsome cant which 


has during the last two months perverted the reason and 
corrupted the moral sense of so many excellent persons, will 
not avail its professors in the drily mundane atmosphere of a 
court of law. The six persons accused of being concerned 
in kidnapping Ex1za ArMsTronG may, for aught we know, 
have a good answer to the charge. We are bound formally 
to assume that even Mr. Steap may have borne false wit- 
ness against himself. But they will have to produce very 
different arguments; or rather they will have to produce 
arguments very different from the wild assertions and in- 
flated rhetoric which drew cheers from ignorant fanatics 
in Hyde Park and St. James’s Hall. We may perhaps 
claim some slight credit for having persistently called upon 
the Treasury to take this case up, and we may remind our 
readers that we indicated last week the precise nature 
of the charges which ought to be preferred, and which 
were preferred on Wednesday against Resecca JARRETT. 
Mr. Steap has thought proper to leave the country, but he 
announces that he will appear in court on Monday, and the 
announcement is the more credible because there are now 
extradition treaties with almost all European nations. It 
may seem at first sight a little hard upon Mrs, Jarrerr 
that she should remain in prison while those who made her 
their tool are still at large. But Mr. VaucHan would have 
failed in his obvious duty if he had admitted her to bail. 
There has been quite enough “ spiriting away” in this case 
already, and no one who has paid the slightest attention to 
the conduct of the parties concerned would think it safe to 
relax any hold which the law had once gained upon any of 
them. It is to be regretted that Mrs. Jarrert was allowed 
to make a virtue of necessity by giving herself up to the 
police, instead of being at once arrested, and still more to be 
deplored that the legal representatives of the Crown should 
have condescended to make private arrangements with 
“ General ” Boots and his satellites touching the surrender 
of a person charged with heinous crimes. The Solicitor to 
the Treasury should have nothing to do with the “Sal- 
“vation Army,” except to order the prosecution of those 
members of it who transgress the criminal law in a manner 
calling for his interference. 

Now that the Government has at length determined to 
vindicate the law, and protect the children of the poor 
against grievous outrage at the hands of professional philan- 
thropists, we may abandon the task of proving that taking 
a child away from her parents is abduction, and that ad- 
ministering chloroform to her without proper warrant is a 
statutory misdemeanour. It will not surprise any sensible 
man if some of Mr. Sreap’s unhappy dupes should regard 
him as a martyr in the cause of poverty and innocence. 
Those who can believe that a profane and filthy “ crusade ” 
against public decency and public morals is a pious and 
heroic achievement will perhaps also accept the statement 
that it is right and proper for Mr. Steap himself to do what 
he denounces a bloated aristocracy for doing. No doubt it 
was thought safe to “hocus” Exiza ArmstroncG, because 
her parents were in a humble station of life. But the 
admission comes rather oddly from a fervid denouncer of 
crimes committed by the rich against the daughters of the 
poor. Meanwhile the self-constituted and most mischievous 
“ Mansion House Committee ” have not explained how they 
came to certify that sundry allegations were “ substantially 
“ true,” when the only one of them which has been even 
partially investigated turns out to be completely false. We 
called attention last week to the letter in which Mr. Toomas 
declared that the Committee had themselves acknowledged 
the story of “ Lity” to be a fabrication. A general, but 
indefinite, contradiction of Mr. Tuomas has been procured 
from Mr. Rerp, and three out of the other four members of 
the Committee are said, at second-hand, to have also given 
Mr. Tuomas the lie, The fourth appears unable to answer 
a simple question, and no one of the five has dealt with Mr. 
Tuomas’s very definite letter in detail. Fortunately the case 
is now before a better qualified and a more responsible 
tribunal. There we may leave it, with a hope that magis- 
trates and judges will rigidly keep down any attempts to 
stray beyond the particular facts and to use the law courts, 
as the press has been used, for the gratification of obscene 
curiosity. 


THE HARVEST. 


NTIL near the end of July the prospects of British farming 
U looked brighter than they od aes since 1876, but the 
weather of the past five weeks has disappointed the hopes that 
earlier months had fostered. The statistics collected for the 
agricultural papers by numerous correspondents all over the 
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country seem to establish that the wheat crop, though not so good 


as that of last year, is better than that of any other year since 
1874. The long drought ripened the corn too quickly, and, con- 
sequently, there are many light and unformed grains; but, upon 
the ohels, the evidence goes to prove that the crop is decidedly 
above an average. And it has been got in generally in good con- 
dition. The showers of the last fortnight, it is true, have delayed 
harvesting, and have caught some of the corn upon the ground, 
but these showers were followed by bright, drying weather, and 
little harm appears to have been done, The grain is very dry and 
hard, and therefore fit for milling. During the series of wet 
seasons that proved so disastrous to Western Europe, British 
wheat was too often moist, and therefore unfit for milling 
without a large admixture of foreign grain. It could be dis- 
posed of, in consequence, only at a sacrifice. This year, however, 
the farmers will find their wheat readily marketable. Unfor- 
tunately abundant yield and good condition are largely neutral- 
ized by lowness of price. As the American harvest is believed 
to be less than that of last year by about 150 millions of 
bushels, and as the Russian harvest, according to the statistics 
prepared for the Vienna Corn Fair, is only a three-quarter crop, it 
was naturally assumed that the price must rise. As a matter of 
fact, the price is lower than it was twelve months ago, when the 
harvests of the whole world were exceptionally good. Partly, 
this seems to be due to the financial difficulties of the speculators 
in the United States, who for a long time past have been manipu- 
lating the market there ; and partly it is due to the belief that 
our own farmers are so poor and so deeply in debt that they must 
sell, no matter how low the price may be. Apparently, also, 
there is an opinion that the stock of wheat remaining over from 
the agricultural year just ended is exceptionally large. In the 
United States, for example, it is estimated that the stock amounts 
to about 100 million bushels, and that at least half of this can be 
drawn _ without running the stock too low. If so, the defi- 
ciency of the American harvest is reduced by a third. ‘The stock 
in Russia is also believed to be large ; while in India it is known 
that the stock is very large. There is, then, an impression that the 
stock of old wheat, available immediately without running too 
low the supplies of the world, is large enough to counterbalance, 
at least to a very considerable extent, the deticiency in the Ameri- 
can and Russian harvests. If this be so, it is possible that, great 
as that deficiency is, the range of prices in the agricultural year 
upon which we have just entered will be lew; but of course the 
quantity of the stock is a mere estimate, And there is this further 
point to be borne in mind, that prices will depend largely upon 
the prospects for next year. If, for example, the coming seed- 
time should be bad, and if the spring and summer should be un- 
favourable, there may be a very great and very rapid rise. If, on 
the other hand, the seed-time should be very good, and the spring 
and summer favourable, the rise of price may be quite inconsider- 
able. Upon the whole, however, it seems reasonable to assume 
that, as the American and Russian harvests are short, there will 
be a rise of price by-and-by. But it is to be feared that the rise 
will come too late to benetit our own farmers. They, for the most 
part, are not in a position to hold back their produce in the hope 
of better prices. They have suffered such 8 losses for so 
many seasons that they will probably be compelled to sell as soon 
as their wheat is ready for market. If so, the country will suffer 
doubly ; firstly, because the price paid to our own farmers will be 
unduly low, and, secondly, because, the home supply being hurried 
to market, there will be no competition with the foreign supplies 
by-and-by, and therefore the rise will perhaps be unduly great. 
ere is no probability, indeed, that the price will rise very high, 
unless, as we have said, the spring and summer should bs very 
unfavourable. In any case, it is not at all probable that the rise 
will be such as to aflect the prosperity of the general population, 


Barley, like wheat, is a good crop, but oats isa bad one. Beans | 


are also bad, and peas are still worse, while the hop crop is almost 
a complete failure. The potato crop likewise is bad; but as yet 
it has not suffered much from disease, and, if disease should not 
break out, the good quality may to some extent compensate the 
farmers for the small quantity. Worse than all, the root cro 

and grass have suffered disastrously from drought. Under t 

pressure of foreign competition, our farmers have learned to re- 
strict more and more their growth of cereals and to depend in an 
ever-increasing degree upon cattle for their profits. Hence there 


has been a steady reduction in the area under corn crops and an — 


increase in the grass; and the agricultural returns show that this 


year has continued. The hay crop happily was one of | 
the best of late years; but July and August were so very dry that | 


the after-growth has been greatly stunted and the pastures 
have been quite parched uP. The effects of the drought have 
been aggravated by the coldness of August, especially at night, 
and hence the farmers find themselves without sufficient keep for 
their cattle at the close of the summer. A period of rainy 
weather seems now to have set in, but at this late season it can 
hardly be hoped that the growth of grass will be very luxuriant ; 
while we fear it is entirely too late for any improvement in the 
root crops, Already, therefore, there has been a serious fall in 
the prices of cattle and sheep. To some extent this may have 
been caused by President Cleveland’s action in compelling the 
cattle ranchemen to evacuate the Indian Reserves which they had 
illegally taken jon of, The removal has forced immense 
numbers of cattle into the market. But however this may be, it 
would appear that our own farmers, with the prospect before them 
of @ searcity of feed, and consequently increased cost of 


keeping during the winter, are sending their stock to market in 
excessive numbers, while buyers are very few. And the dilficulties 
of the dairy farmers are enhanced by the sudden and unprece- 
dented fall in the price of cheese. Hitherto the best Cheshire 
cheese has been independent of American prices, and, conse- 
quently, it would appear that the production has increased too 
much, The result is a ruinous fall which will doubtless be 
seriously felt throughout Cheshire. The price of butter has also 
fallen. During August the first quality of Cork butter was about 
20 per cent. under the average of ten years. Thus the out-look for 
British farming grows worse. Wheat falls when all the facts go to 
show that it ought to rise; and cattle, butter, and cheese likewise 
fall when the cost of feeding cattle is enhanced by long-continued 
drought. All this must necessarily lead to a further throwing up 
of farms, and to a further lowering of rents; to continued de- 
pression of the landed interest, and to a serious fall in the wages 
of agricultural labourers. Only three crops, as stated above, have 
been really good, well as the year promised until nearly the end of 
July—wheat, barley, and hay. The two former are now com- 
paratively unimportant, while the fall in the price of wheat 
neutralizes the benefit of good quality, and the rainy weather that 
has now set in jeopardizes the barley in the later districts in 
which the harvest has been delayed by the cold of August. 
But the large hay crop is undoubtedly of very great value, espe- 
cially as the root crops and the after grass have suffered so 
severely. It is not to be hoped, however, that the abundant hay 
crop will compensate for the failure of the root crops and the after 
grass, and, if the present hurry to get rid of their cattle by the 
farmers should continue, there may be a great decrease by-and-by 
in the meat supply of the United Kingdom, which will tell in 
future years upon the price of meat. In any case, the farmers 
must be at considerable expense for foreign feeding stuffs to make 
up for the loss of the green crops and the later grass crop. 

The continued agricultural depression must have a depressing 
influence upon general trade, As we have said above, there is not 
likely to be such a rise in the price of wheat as will affect the 
prosperity of the general population. We draw our supplies now 
from all parts of the world, and the stocks held ovupehene are 80 

that it is extremely unlikely there will be a very considerable 
rise in price, the more oe as the harvests of Western 
Europe are all good, and therefore the competition of Continental 
countries will not be seriously felt by us in the markets of the 
world. But, while this is so, it must not be forgotten that agri- 
culture is still the greatest of British industries, and that the 
distress of our greatest industry must react upon all other trades. 
More especially will it affect the country banks and the insurance 
offices. downers and farmers are naturally the most important 
customers of country bankers, and landowners and farmers in their 
present state can hardly be able to meet their obligations. Much 
of the capital of the country banks must, therefore, be locked up. 
In the same way the funds of the insurance offices are largely in- 
vested in mor’ upon land, and land in the present depression of 
agriculture has naturally fallen greatly in value, and is likely to be 
even less saleable in the immediate future. Thus, one result of 
the long drought and cold summer is likely to be a weakening of 
credit, and, therefore, a further depression of trade throughout the 
country. It may be to some extent neutralized by influences of an 
opposite kind acting from without; but the tendency will un- 
doubtedly be to make trade worse. One probable counterbalancing 
effect may be referred to; the large supplies of wheat India is 
likely to send us. The value of silver continuing to fall acts like a 
premium upon exports from India; and, therefore, if the price of 
wheat should rise at all we are likely to see an increase in the 
Indian wheat trade greater than has ever yet been witnessed. 
This would materially help the Indian Government, for if the fall 
in the exchange adds to the cost of its home charges, on the other 
hand a large expansion of the Indian wheat trade would enable the 
ryots to pay the land-tax more easily, and would largely swell the 
railway receipts. Furthermore, greater prosperity in India would 
doubtlessre-act upon the country by increasing the consumption 
of British goods in India, and by encouraging the extension of the 
Indian railway system. 


LA FARCE SE JOUE. 


A SPECTATOR of the latest and most imbecile of Hyde Park 


demonstrations remarked that the spectacle would have been 
disgusting enough to be extremely painful if it had not also by 
good fortune been absurd enough to be exquisitely pleasing, This 
is the point of view of the truly good and wise man, to which all 
of us are not strong enough to attain. The actually embodied 
presence of a certain amount of blasphemy, filth, and folly is 
wont to overcome the better nature even of the most accomplished 
humorist. But when the presentation is only in print there is 
ample scope for the observation of the ridiculous without too 
vivid a realization of the disgusting, and that is why studying 
politics in the newspapers is such excellent fun. It is, of course, 
seldom such good fun as before a general election. What were 
the circumstances under which Charles Lamb felt “as strong 
in, as wise again, as valiant again, and a great deal taller” ? 
There is no doubt that as a general election approaches your party 
politician's conviction that himself and his party are as strong 
again, as wise again, as valiant again, and a great deal taller than 
any one else is only equalled by his conviction that the other 
party is as weak, as cowardly, and as foolish again, and not only 
not a great deal taller, but as low as he or any one could wish it. 
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We do not purpose at this moment to deal with what may be 
called the high comedy of the situation, such as the general 
agreement among Liberals to decide that Lord Hartington has 
been very bold and has told Radicals the truth in a very striking 
manner—an agreement obligingly met on the other side by a 
similar Radical agreement to believe that what Lord Hartington 
has said is very shocking and cannot be stood for a moment. 
Alas! how many of these little quarrels have been made quiescent 
in the past pulveris exigui jactu—by throwing a little dust 
in the eyes of the people for whose edification the quarrel is 
intended. Lord Hartington is a very stark man, and the convic- 
tion of his starkness will deter moderate Liberals from falling off 
to the Tories. Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Chamberlain are very 
stark men, and their starkness will prevent Radicals from fearing 
that there is to be any betrayal of their interests. And so they 
all play their parts in the political comedy. But our present 
business is with less distinguished performers, speaking or writing 
here and there about the corners of the platforms and the news- 
papers, and all acting with the intense gravity which your actor 
of minor parts always bestows upon them when he bestows any 
gravity at all. 

Take, for instance, those two indefatigable contributors to the 
small-print columns of the Zimes—Mr. Howorth and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert. Each is, or fancies himself, a devoted but independent 
member of his political party respectively. Each holds opinions 
which to the callous outsider ap to be absolutely incom- 
patible with his party creed, and each is desperately deter- 
mined to convert everybody else, though it may be shrewdly sus- 
pected that, if both succeeded, both would begin again. Mr, 
Auberon Herbert is, indeed, several cuts above Mr. Howorth in 
the hierarchy of paradoxers, both as regards thought and as 
regards expression ; but there is not much to choose between them 
as practical politicians, Mr. Howorth, who is popularly supposed 
to have been sent from heaven or somewhere else to arrange some- 
thing like a formal creed of Tory Democracy, thinks the alliance of 
the Irish priesthood with revolution “ accidental,” which reminds 
one of Mr, Mill’s celebrated expression as to the “ accident of sex.” 
He, who, we suppose, calls himself a Tory, and who certainly calls 
himself a Conservative, borrows the stale and unhistorical Whig 
denunciations of supremacy legislation in Ireland. He talks about 
the landlords “leaving heel-marks of oppression on the priests,” 
“ openly despising and condemning them.” Of course everybody 
knows what this means, It is only Mr. Howorth’s contribution 
to la farce, and to the part of it which recalls perhaps not least 
forcibly the remark which was quoted in the opening sentence of 
this article. Mr. Howorth, and perhaps some of his leaders 
{though fortunately there is no reason to believe that this 
applies to more than one or two of them), are playing at the 
Irish, The other-fellows, the late company, have played at the 
Trish without success, and Mr. Howorth hopes that this com- 
pany will have better luck. May he be disappointed! says the 
disinterested spectator piously ; but all the same the disinterested 
spectator cannot avoid being a little amused by Mr. Howorth. 

Mr. Howorth, we make no doubt, is consciously honest, but 
Mr. Auberon Herbert is transparently so. In those tremendous 
epistles of his, for which no paper but the 7imes could find space 
unless they were reduced, like the pigeon correspondence from 
Paris during the siege, Mr. Herbert bids for no man’s vote 
and apparently advocates no party. Haply, an it would please 
Providence that a nation guided to its true interest were minded 
to fetch a Prime Minister from Ashley Arnewood, our New Forest 
Cincinnatus might think it his duty not to resist. But as it is, 
and as he is in much more trouble about Mr. Chamberlain's and 
Mr. Gladstone’s souls than even about his own, Mr. Herbert is not 
like Mr. Howorth, a plain guide to the polling-booth. Indeed, it 
would be a slight stretching of the truth to represent Mr. Herbert 
as a plain guide to anything except, perha , to the study of Mr. 
Spencer. When he discusses Mr. Chamberlain's refusal of the 
higher good and his appetence of the lower; when he diverges 
into a slightly irrelevant condemnation of “the miserable prize 
system”; when he asks somewhat Chadbandishly, but perhaps 
with a certain justification, “Why do I say this?”; when 
he declaims against studying to please the people; and when 
he pins us with the Sel eaten “Are you Individualist or 
Socialist ?”—one thing at least is clear. Mr. Herbert's part in 
the farce is to preach, and it must be admitted by his tiercest 
enemies (if he has any) that he undoubtedly does his part. It is 
not exactly a sermon joyeux, such as they loved in the farces 
of old, but it is a sermon. Mr. Herbert wants to meet Mr. 
Chamberlain on a Birmingham platform, in mortal dialectic 
combat. He really had better not. In the first place, recollec- 
tions of Aston (shall we add of Hyde Park?) sbould deter him ; 
in the second place (speaking with that profoundly impartial appre- 
ciation of Mr. Chamberlain which we have so often displayed), we 
are inclined to think that the Brummagem One is just a little 
above Mr. Herbert's fighting weight. He will beat Mr. Herbert, 
if we may quote Foker the Infallible, “even if he fights on 

uare, which we don’t say he does and we don't say he 
doesn't.” There is much that is admirably true in Mr. Herbert's 
sermons; but then they are sermons, to begin with, and Mr. 
Chamberlain's speeches (notwithstanding that sainted ancestor 
the memory of whose ashes and wrongs spurs the Right Honour- 

sme f against the bench of Bishops) are not sermons, 
And then there is the further drawback that Mr. Chamberlain 
is quite consistent with himself, and Mr. Herbert is not, The 
fact is that Mr. Auberon Herbert is a Tory who has not quite 


strength of mind enough to be one. Every man, as we all 
know, was once a philosopher who did not believe in the Devil. 
Mr. Herbert, though it is believed not to have been always 
80, appears to be under the unfortunate delusion that every 
one is a politician who does not believe in the Crown and the 
House of Lords, and perhaps some other dignities. There- 
fore he talks Tory arguments, and very good Tory arguments too 
in their way, in Radical language and with Radical settings off, 
and very the effect is if it is taken seriously. Taken 
farcically, it is a very interesting and inspiriting part of the 
general farce. 

But our Manchester Radical who fancies himself a Conserva- 
tive, and our Hampshire Tory whom too much Mr. Spencer has 
made to fancy himself a Radical, have already had rather more 
space than they can fairly claim, and they have crowded others of 
the Farce Company who were waiting for their turn most unfairly 
out. We had in waiting a certain Mr. Bolton, Liberal candidate 
for St. Pancras, who stands on Lord Hartington’s platform with 
the additional planks of manhood suffrage, a spirited foreign 
policy, the relief of the House of Lords from its hereditary 
character, disestablishment, and “ the sweeping away of the law 
giving all the land to the eldest son, to the detriment of the rest 
of the family.” This is a boniment to some p and quite 
worthy of any farce; nor would it be just to M. Puillasse, 
after such a tumble, where he got that little law which he men- 
tions in the last article. We have been looking for that law in 
consequence of the frequent references to it in Radical speeches for 
many a rolling year, and we never could find it yet. We had, 
too, a delight‘ul correspondent of the Daily News (but he is rather 
one of the public than of the players), who writes to that 
newspaper to congratulate it on “the genuine English ring ” of its 
outspoken patriotism in reference to Mr. Parnell’s pretensions. 
Far be it from us to question the genuine stunningness of this 
patriotic ring. But when we remember what the ay which 
the Daily News is supposed to represent has done in the last five 
years in reference to Mr, Paraell’s pretensions, we somehow or 
other find ourselves in the booth again, and the company is at the 
very height of the farce. We had Mr. Wilfrid Blunt (who, 
however, is not much more than the double of Mr. Howorth) in 
reference to Ireland, which is his subject for farce this week. Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt “intends to examine and consult the wishes of the 
Trish people, and then to leave them to carry out those wishes ”— 
which is good farce of a peculiar kind. 

But the booth is so large and the company so numerous that it 
is impossible to notice a tenth of it individually. It is, as has 
been seen, composed of both political parties—there is no one- 
sidedness about it or about our notice of it. And, with the usual 
differences of personal merit, it all plays roaring farce, Perhaps 
the greatest farce of the whole is the behaviour of the audience. 
Why did not some one tell Mr. Bolton at St. Pancras the truth, that 
if he has a million acres of land and twenty children, there is no law 
to prevent him distributing it in equal shares to the last perch, or 
giving, if he pleases, nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine acres to his youngest son, and one to his 
eldest? Why did not those Conservatives of Camberwell inform 
Mr. Blunt that if he is going to let Ireland do as she pleases, he 
may be anything he likes except a Conservative, whose first busi- 
ness is to keep the empire together? Because it was all in the 
farce, we suppose, and the introduction of sober truth would be 
repeating the mistake of poor Partridge. If this is so, it shows a 
| high feeling for dramatic art on the part of the British public, and 
| a great appetite for farce. Bilious people say that farces, especially 
of this kind, are apt to serve as lever de rideau to a tragedy. But 
that is only their biliousness, no doubt. 


IRON OR WOOD. 


MPLEMENTS of war (and under this heading are classed not 
only guns, torpedoes, &c., but the ships which carry them also) 
are continually changing, and probably at no previous period of 
our history have we arrived at such an important crisis in these 
matters as at present. We have reached a stage when a false 
step may be fatal, ousting us at once from our proud position as 
“ mistress of the seas,” and consequently reducing us to the level 
of a third or fourth-rate Power ; tor, when England ceases to rule 
the waves, her ports are open to invasion, her colonies are exposed 
to attack, her immense trade is given over to pillage, and England 
ceases to be. There is no need to pursue this subject further, for 
it is a truism that is universally admitted, and needs no insisting 
upon ; so we will at once pass on to the more immediate subject 
in hand, and see which of our weapons it is that requires such dis- 
crimination on the part of those entrusted with their manage- 
ment. In our issue of the 27th December last we discussed the 
question of how to make the must powerful guns with a minimum 
expenditure of time and money; yet, though we hope those sug- 
gestions may be acted upon, and the system advocated given a 
fair trial, we are by no means prepared to say that this is the 
weapon on which so much depends. Similarly with the torpedo; 
for, though we readily acknowledge that torpedoes will play a most 
important part in the naval actions of the future, yet, as far as 
can be seen at present, all we can do is to pursue a course of steady 
improvement side by side with other nations. So with machine- 
guns, small-arms, <c., they must all be developed to the full 
extent; but there is little room to run away from our neighbours 
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and possible enemies, and excel so much over them that we can, 
without fear of contradiction, eay that we are undoubtedly mis- 
tress of the seas by virtue of their power. What then remains? 
Common sense at once answers, the ship, the motive power, the 
platform from which all these auxiliaries to success are to be 
worked, and by means of which that most powerful of all weapons, 
the ram, can be used with certain and deadly effect. Our duty, 
then, is to examine our ships’ construction, and endeavour to 
ascertain what class of ship it is that we should construct to 
maititain the flag of Great and Greater Britain in the proud posi- 
tion it has hitherto held. 

Nowadays we are building enormous ships partly covered with 
armour, which armour, though it to a certain extent resists the 
penetration of projectiles hurled against it, yet, it is acknowledged, 
does not afford perfect protection against them, and is utterly 
useless when °F to the other two great weapons, the ram 
and torpedo. ith respect to the armour, then, it appears that 
it is only partly eflective against projectiles and he — ma when 
opposed by the ram and torpedo, and, let us add in parenthesis, it 
is also useless in protecting the lives of the officers directing the 


movements of the ship, since they must be in a conspicuous | 
| Now, observe the change that comes over the relative positions 


position in order to obtain a clear view by which to regulate these 
movements, 
Now take the other side of the question, and mark the evil effect 


the armour has on the vessel itself. To begin with the building of | 


tbe ship, it must be allowed that the armouring doubles the time 
of construction and the cost, and takes up valuable displacement 
which might be used for coal carrying, mounting very heavy guns, 
and carrying the ammunition necessary for these guns. The ship 
being built and ready for sea, we find her a huge unwieldy object, 
capable of steaming perhaps fourteen knots under favourable circum- 
stances, and utterly incapable of manceuvring so as to get out of the 
way of any very much smaller vessel of those qualities 
which must necessarily be wanting in her big adversary—namely, 
high speed and great manceuvring powers. It is then evident that 
could we abolish armour, we might have twice or three times as 
many unarmoured ships which could carry heavier guns, more 
ammunition and coals, have a higher speed, and be thoroughly 
under command. These are advantages which cannot be over- 
looked, and as it has been shown that the only advantage of 
armour is the protection that it affords against projectiles, it 
dbehoves us to examine carefully the behaviour of the armour when 
fired at in order to ascertain if the advantages obtained by its use 
are equal to those which would accrue from its abolition. 

We can safely say that ro ship could float if completely covered 
with armour of sufficient thickness to be capable of keeping out 
the projectiles fired from any decent-sized gun, and therefore the 
armoured ships we have to deai with are only armoured round 
the large guns and engines, and perhaps the water-line, the 
other portions of the ship having no better protection than our 
unarmoured ship We therefore take as a specimen 
ef the ironclad a ship of the Agamemnon class, which is the latest 
that has been commissioned, and for the unarmoured ship one 
built on the cellular or raft construction, having a speed of over 
twenty knots, a powerful ram in combination with strengthened 
bows, and the engines defended by an armoured deck immediately 
ever them. From what has gone before, we can assume that. the 
unarmoured ship is equal, if not stronger, in gun power, while she 
bas a higher speed, is more handy, carries more coals, and has a more 
abundant supply of ammunition, than her adversary. Possessing 
these qualities, it is then in her power either to refuse or force an 
action, and she has two courses open to her. She can either keep 
off and play at long bowls until the ironclad’s ammunition is 
expended or nearly so, or she can come to close quarters, where 
her superior panes | and handiness would give her a decided advan- 
tage in the way of ramming. The former of these manceuvres 
would doubtless be very satisfactory if the ironclad permitted 
herself to fire away all her ammunition at long ranges, and was 
not fortunate enough to do serious damage; but this course 
appears (to say the least of it) decidedly improbable, and we may 
pass on to the other. Sup the unarmoured ship to force a 
collision by steaming oni o the ironclad, she would during 
her advance be exposed to the fire of the latter; but this fire being 
necessarily directed against her bows, the target would be small, 
and the fire would be directed against the strongest part of the 
vessel, The ironclad, meanwhile, must adopt one of two courses— 
either she must at once turn and face her adversary, thus forcing 
a collision bow to bow, when she would probably have the best 
of it by reason of her superior weight; or turn her stern towards 
her opponent and trust to damaging her either by shell or torpedo 
(the chances of striking with the latter being always in favour of 
the ship chased) during the time that the unarmoured ship takes 
to pare: § her up. In either case it appears probable that the iron- 
clad would get the best of it. 

The foregoing argument is based on the assumption that the 
unarmo ship fears to present her broadside at anything like 
close quarters to the ironclad, and it will be as well to examine 
now the effects that projectiles would have on the two vessels. 

We may take it, as a rule, when speakirg of the power of a 
ship's guns, that the battering projectiles fired trom guns similar to 
those mounted in any ironclad would just pierce that ironclad’s 
armour at 1,000 yards, Hence, if the unarmoured ship has guns of 

ual or even greater power, she can penetrate her side at any 
distance under the 1,000 yards, the effect of these battering pro- 
jectiles being to pierce the armour and rack the frame, but pro- 

bly doing little damage inside unless one or more of the guns 


should happen to be struck and disabled. The vitality of the 
ironclad we cannot consider as being endangered unless at very 
close quarters. Meanwhile, the ironclad fires shell with large 
bursting charges at her active opponent, with the result that every 
shot which strikes penetrates the side and bursts inside the ship, 
spreading havoc and destruction around and rapidly diminish- 
ing the fighting efficiency of the personnel, though here again, 
if the cellular construction is properly carried out, there is no 
question of the vital parts being badly hurt. In both ships the 
captain and officers directing, the machine-guns, and those por- 
tions of the ship not covered with armour, would be exposed to 
the projectiles of the quick-firinog and machine-guns. Thus far 
there appears to be little doubt that the ironclad would have 
the best of it; but, as we are dealing with the ship of the 
future, we must be permitted to look ahead a little way, and 
allow the use of steel shell, with a bursting charge of gun-cotton 
and a delay-action fuse in the base. (This requires no great stretch 
of imagination, for experiments with these projectiles have been 
in progress for the last three years, and we now learn that they 
promise to be successful, the only difficulty being the construc- 
tion of a fuse strong enough to stand the strain of perforation.) 


of the two vessels. The unarmoured ship has a shell which will 
penetrate the enemy's armour and burst inside, so that she has all 
the advantage of the bursting of the shell in a very confined space, 
as well as the racking done to the ship by the resistance of the 
armour. Also, she has less to fear from the torpedo than her 
adversary, for, being constructed in cells, the force of the explosion 
is much more localized than in her armoured enemy. Hence we 
say that the armoured ship has not the decided advantage over the 
unarmoured vessel which people think, and when we take into 
consideration that for every ironclad two of these unarmoured 
ships might be constructed, the argument in favour of the abolition 
of armour seems almost unanswerable. There are not wanting 
those who maintain that powerful ships of any kind will not be 
able to keep the seas in the presence of torpedo-boats, and that all 
our quarrels at sea will in future be settled by means of these latter ; 
but, though prepared to admit that torpedo-boats are dangerous 
enemies, it must be borne in mind that even now a ship is com- 
paratively safe against their attacks when defended by nets, and 
that at any moment we may hope to find an equally eflicient pro- 
tection against them which has not the disadvantage of hamper- 
ing the movement of the ship, the only objection to be urged 
against the use of the nets. This latter question is, however, 
worthy of a separate article, and enough has been said, we venture 
to aflirm, to show that the cause of the unarmoured ship is a good 
one, and wortLy of the attention of those who have the construction 
of war ships in their hands, 


THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


GOUNOD’S new work, like Dr. Stanford's, is yet another 
e proof of the enduring influence of Berlioz. The melodies 
are Gounod’s own; the instrumentation and symphonic movements 
suggest the musician of the Ze Deum and the Messe des Morts. 
Its success is better than popular. A melodious and cleverly 
written cantata, such as Mr. Cowen’s, may easily achieve popu- 
larity without running the gauntlet of that serious criticism which 
awaits a work of loftier aim. Mors et Vita is both mass and 
oratorio. A Requiem, prefaced by a short Prologue, furms the 
first and longest part of the work. The second part contains 
much instrumental symphony, and describes the Last Judgment, 
In the concluding section is related the celestial vision of St. 
John. 

The Prologue opens in C minor; almost immediately the 
chorus—in unison and octave on C—enters with a forcible, almost 
savage, cry, “ Horrendum est incidere in manus Dei viventis,” 
which descends on the last syllables by four major seconds to G flat, 
with a ponderous and fateful emphasis, This motive, which re- 
appears constantly in the course of the work, here passes through 
several sequences, which mount by semitones to D. A tremolo 
succeeds; presently the orchestra, with a dulcet sound, takes the 
chord of the tonic major, and the voice of Jesus is heard proclaiminz 
“Ego sum Resurrectio,” in a solemn, almost uninflected, chant, a 
choral repetition of which in simple harmony brings the Prologue 
to anend. The Requiem, set to the usual words, is most varied 
in expression and character of melody, and merits a more detailed 
analysis than is possible in this place. The introit, or prefatory 
symphony, starts with a wandering murmur on the mysterious tones 
of lower strings. Then a short movement, beginning fugally, 
leads, by a swelling and falling like the sighing of the wind, to the 
entrance of the chorus, with a sombre and sepulchral whisper, on the 
words “ Requiem wternam dona eis, Domine,” accompanied by an 
intermittent throb on the strings. Soon the violins awaken to 
freer movement; the hoarse murmur of the introit is heard for a 
moment; and then in alternation the solo quartet and chorus 
deliver the slowly breathed and more — “Te decet hymnus,” 
This the chorus suddenly interrupts with the dreadful initiatory 
phrase of the Prologue, and the quartet answers with a bar or 
two of the whispered “ Requiem wternam,” and goes on to finish 
the movement with a lovely “Kyrie” in C major, An “A 
custodié” in eight parts is an excellent imitation of the old un- 
accompanied church style of fugal writing. It is followed by the 
“ Dies Ire,” introduced orchestra!ly by the phrase of terror from 
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the Prologue. It is a long movement, abounding in varied and 
striking effects:—as the low muttering despair of the first choral 
entry, the full sonorous swell of the “Tuba mirum,” the great 
chromatic ¢ that plunges downwards at “Coget omnes,” and, 
finally, the fanfares of brass and the great shouts that begin in 
unison at “ Liber scriptus.” Hitherto the music has expressed awe 
and terror; from this point prayer and hope illuminate the sombre 
severity with a more tuneful brightness. The “ Quid sum miser,” 
@ quartet and chorus, is most varied. Its opening subject for 
tenor and alto solo is in the reticent manner of Bach ; its second 
is the grand, resounding “ Rex tremendz,” announced by the bass 
solo pa treated imitatively ; the melodious plaint of the “Salva 
me,” the cantabile flights of the soprano, and the free singing 
accompaniment of the strings make a glowing and graceful con- 
clusion, Still more exquisitely melodious is the soprano solo and 
chorus, “Felix culpa.” The “Quarens me sedisti,” a duet for 
soprano and alto, is touched with melancholy at its outset by 
the prevalence of reed instruments in a minor key; but a change 
into the major soon produces a lovely awakening. Passing through 
a crescendo like the roaring of a storm, the chorus attached 
to this duet bursts in on its close, which is a repetition of the 
“terror motive” of the Prologue. The “ Ingemisco,” a quartet 
and chorus, opens in the soprano solo with a theme strange, 
wandering, and full of gloom; the alto answers a fourth below; 


. but soon the tenor calls in long, high, expressive notes, the 


strings awaken, and “Parce, Deus,” leaps up melodiously from 
the bass through all the voices. This gives place to a noble 
and stirring subject, “Qui Mariam absolvisti,” also announced 
in the bass and treated at length both by quartet and chorus. 
A hopeful and cantabile character prevails through the tenor 
solo, “ Inter oves,” and the music is never again completely 
engulfed in gloom, except in the strange and profoundly sombre 
“ Lacrymosa” and in the “Confutatis maledictis,” which once 
more introduces the great subject of the Prologue. The full tide 
of hope and heavenly comfort bursts forth again in the angelic 
soprano solo, “Sed signifer,” and the triumph culminates in a 
noble fugal chorus in D major, the “Quam olim Abrahe.” The 
subject announced in the bass on D is answered in the dominant 
by the tenor ; but the soprano answers the alto in the subdominant, 
entering on G, and thus reserving the high entry on A for a more 
complete effect later on. A sentiment of peace and joy inspires 
the lovely “ Sanctus,” which is for tenor solo and chorus, with its 
choral finale, the “ Pleni sunt” and the “ Hosanna.” It pre- 
dominates, too, in the last two movements; the quartet, “ Pie 
Jesu,” containing some exquisite writing for the wood wind and 
a flowing and melodious part for the soprano, while the final 
“ Agnus Dei,” with its soaring soprano melody, its softly breathed 
chorus, and its exquisitely woven accompaniment, closes the move- 
ment with a noble and religious joy. An orchestral Epilogue 


‘rounds off the Requiem ; but, like most of the purely instrumental 


numbers, it is scarcely elevated enough in style, 

In the second part the opening of the “Somnus mortuorum,” 
with the monotonous voice of the horns soliloquizing dreamily on 
the top of the hushed orchestra, is characteristic, and withal 
sufficiently noble and refined. The “Tubs ad ultimum judicium,” 
in spite of one or two impressive passages, has not dignity enough 
to excuse its general harshness and ugliness. The “ Resurrectio 
mortuorum ” oflends against art by a too obvious suggestion of the 
dead stirring in their graves. Very impressive and noble in its 
place is the baritone solo, heard after the awakening crash in solemn 
measured accents, and with a monotonous intonation which pre- 

for a majestic final inflection on the words ‘“ majestatis sua.” 
he “Judex” opens with a long symphony. An introductory 
phrase of awe soon gives place to a heavenly chant on the strings ; 
the voices enter with a more massive song, whilst the accompani- 
ment, warbled by harps and strings, is solemnized by occasional 
soft triplets on the brass. The Judgment of the Blessed is con- 
tinued through passages of bass sulo, with an accompaniment more 
or less soft and voluptuous in its texture, till a climax of loveli- 
ness is attained in the “ Beati qui lavant” for solo soprano and 
female chorus. A stiff chorale, ‘‘ In memoria eterna,” closes the 
scene with something more rigidly and conventionally ecclesias- 
tical. We cannot say much for the Judgment of the Damned; 
the “terror motive” of the Prologue, the theme expressing the 
wrath of God, has by this time lost its effect and ceased to be im- 
posing. The Vision of St. John, on the contrary, is worthy of a 
careful analysis. Most of its numbers deal with the bliss of the 
redeemed, and the subject is treated in the deliciously voluptuous 
manner prevailirg in the Judgment of the Blessed. It and the 
oratorio conclude with a great fugal “ Hosanva,” which is in- 
vigorating after so much luscious and nerve-dissolving melody. 
err Richter's rendering of Messiah, in spite of Franz’s rather 
too elaborate accompaniments, was in many ways the most artistic 
we have heard in England; but the performance was no radical 
experiment in Handelian reform. Tradition, however, was from 
the outset dispensed with. The slow introduction to the over- 
ture was first played on the strings, and the repeat was given 
forte and with the wind band. The fugue was taken a shade 
slower than is customary. “For unto us” was considerably 
revolutionized. Firstly, the orchestra attacked the symphony 
comparatively loudly; secondly, the organ was not very con- 
spicuous in the crashes on “ Wonderful,” which was uttered 
articulately and sharply on the crescendo of the strings. The 
ight of violin semiquavers was heard throughout up to the words 
“ Prince of Peace,” and formed an underiving stratum connecting 


the whole passage. Even when the trumpet came in the effect | 


was not coarse, and the declamation of the phrase was unusually 
distinct. Many people, however, missed the circus-like effect of 
the “ formidable coups de tam-tam ” aimed at by most conductors 
since Costa. In “Glo to God” the words “ Peace on earth” 
were differently rendered, and were accompanied by drums loudly 
and smartly tapped. The fugal choruses presented the novelties- 
of clearness, ation, and a Commendable reticence in the use of 
brass ; “ He shall purify ” was a special instance of precision and’ 
delicacy. “The people that walked,” “ O Thou that tellest,” and. 
the “ Hallelujah,” were perhaps a trifle slower than usual; “ He- 
shall feed,” “ But thou didst not leave,” “Their sound is gone- 
out,” “Let us break,” “ How beautiful are the feet,” a degree- 
faster. The great air, “The trumpet shall sound,” was most im- 
pertinently cut ; and the quartets were sung as choruses. The two- 
conventional thumps at the end of the recitatives were consider- 
ably modified, the “ Pastoral” was given with novel and 
delightful delicacy on muted violins. 

Later on in the season we shall return to the consideration of 
Dr. Villiers Stanford's ambitious and original Oratorio, The Three 
Holy Children. It was received at Birmingham with much applause 
and a well-deserved call for the composer at the end of the first part. 
The earlier portion is decidedly the better inspired. Dr. Stanford, 
though we must admit the power and learning displayed in his last’ 
number, is too lavish of his resources later on, and ends by fatiguing 
the ear. The second number begins with an Assyrian March,. 
which is spirited and original in rhythm and instrumentation. 
The chorus, “ Sing us the songs of Zion,” follows it with startling 
effect. The scene on the plains of Dura opens the second in 
a manner that is charming as well as masterly. The introduction 
is full of what Berlioz calls “local colour,” and would be a work 
after that great master’s own heart. 

Mr. Prout works with a simply composed orchestra, and in his- 
new symphony he is in no hurry to impress by mere noise or any 
change not proceeding naturally from his subject. He may so far 
be called classical; he likes breadth of treatment and detests- 
vulgarity. But to make such work exciting and interesting, such 
qualities as he champions must be backed by those gifts of poignant 
melody and impassioned unity of conception, which are the- 
birthright of all really great men, and which Mr. Prout has not. 
Mr. Mackenzie's Violin Concerto (exquisitely played by Seior 
Sarasate) is different indeed. He has more enjoyment in orches-- 
tral colour and a more discursive fancy than Mr. Prout. He- 
lavishes ingenious conception and } rena upon his ideas, and 
his skill prevents him from being foolish or seeming superfluous. 
Yet he is somewhat incomprekensible upon a fait essing. His. 
constant changes of time and subject appear both arbitrary and 
unreasonable, His concerto, in fact, does not, like a good picture,. 
grip the emotions by its general aspect. One should be able to- 
regard either good painting or right music with unreserved pleasure- 
before one has time to enter into details, or thoroughly to com- 
prehend the excellence of the workmanship, 

Of M. Dvoraik’s cantata we have space to add but little. It. 
must suffice to note that M. Dvorak has the true artist tempera- 
ment; that is to say, he chooses a certain key of sentiment, and 
that a difficult one, and is sensitive enough to keep his music well 
under its influence throughout a long and surprisingly varied 
composition. Neither can we linger to discuss a number of 
miscellaneous pieces, some interesting in themselves, and most of 
them honoured with an exceptionally favourable rendering. We 
must, however, say a word for the executants—for Mme. Albani, 
in the lovely and florid soprano passages of the Mors et Vita; 
for Mr. Santley in his execution of the difficult and capricious. 
music assigned to him in The Spectre’s Bride; for Mme. Trebellé 
and Mrs. Hutchinson in Yuletide and The Sleeping Beauty; and 
for Miss Anna Williams, who stuck most rigorously to her text. 
in Messiah, and on the whole achieved an artistic rendering of the- 
music assigned to her. 


LEVELLING UP. 


es was when the various branches of the army were briefly 
and euphoniously classified as “horse, foot, and dragoons. 
In the absence cf any other or special arm the classification 
answered well enough, for the infantry and cavalry were what 
their names implied, while every one remembers the dictum that. 
a dragoon was one who could fight moderately well either on foot. 
or on horseback. History is well known to repeat itself, and, 
after smiling at this definition for about a century, we are now 
apparently busily engaged in endeavouring to resuscitate this. 
amphibious warrior in the great dismounted-cavalry or mounted- 
infantry question. But we are digressing. 

Something more than a century ago, artillery began to take its 
place asa lar arm of the service. It had existed long pre- 
viously, but had merely accompanied armies as a sort of appendage, 
which might or might not be used according to circumstances. 
So rude was its construction, so cumbersome was it on the march, 
and of so little use was it in the day of battle, that we can hardly 
wonder that it was in those days scarcely more than tolerated. But 
successive improvements removed these objections and remedied 
these faults; the arm was found to possess certain qualifications 
which rendered it indispensable in a campaign, and a destructive 
power and length of range far exceeding that of either the cavalry 
or infantry. Thenceforth it took its place as an arm of the service. 
But it was found that a special course of instruction for officers 
before joining, and a special training for officers and men after 
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the had joined, were necessary if the power of the arm was to be 
pe a and ‘developed. At the same time they were expected 


to be proficient in the drill and manceuvres of both the other 
arms. The artillery thus had two distixct trainings to undergo— 
‘the purely military training in drill and manceuvres, and the 
purely professional or technical training for the officers in mathe- 
matical and other subjects which were inculcated at the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich. Then for the first time the word science 
was heard in the service; and, as time on, the army was— 
educationally speaking—divided into the scientific and the non- 
scientific branches, the former being represented by the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers, and the latter by the cavalry and 
infantry. Judged by the modern standard of advanced education, 
‘the science of the scientific corps was, perhaps, not of a very 
exalted order. It was not exactly the actual embodiment of 
‘the idea which furnished the beautiful statue of Armed Science 
which now decorates the mess-room at Woolwich. Possibly, 
also, the scientific arms pushed their intellectual superiority a 
little too fur, and occasionally forgot the fact that the military 
world does not revolve round either Woolwich or Chatham. 
‘Still, such science as the army could then boast of was theirs 
and theirs only, nor was any one found to dispute it, And the 
unscientific branches? Did they fully justify the term? They 
more than justified it. Not to mince matters, we may say at once 
that to adequately represent the amount of science they possessed 
would require a minus sign of the largest dimensions. The two 
arms had not literally one idea between them beyond the barrack- 
yard and the mess-room. The alteration of a button or a strap 
would throw a whole regiment into convulsions. An infantry 
colonel was helpless on e if he did not perpetually keep his 
grenadier company on the right of the line or at the head of the 
column. The ante-room table boasted of about two journals, 
neither of which was much read. No such thing as a military 
peper existed, and military literature was confined to Napier’s 
tnsular War and Siborne’s Waterloo, Such was the intellectual 
condition of the non-scientific arms at the period we treat of. It 
is not a little singular that the first improvement, an improvement 
necessitating study and a certain amount of science, was made in 
the infantry, not the artillery, weapon. But so it was. The rifle 
had for some time been in partial use, but its imperfections of 
-slow and tedious loading, round bullet, and consequent limited range 
had militated inst its general introduction. At length, how- 
ever, the Enfield rifle with its elongated bullet and long range 
a , and was hailed with an outburst of delight on the part 
of the infantry, who, in point of range at any rate, suddenly 
found themselves on more than an equality with the artillery of 
the period. But it was soon discovered that it was useless to 
place such a weapon in the hands of men who did not know how 
‘to use it properly, and that to attain this desirable end a course of 
lectures and study was nece The infantry atmosphere be- 
vcame heavily charged with the ominous word “theory.” It was 
discovered that to stand up and fire at a target in the old- 
fashioned style peculiar to the times of “ Brown Bess” would 
mever do. It was urged that practice, or at least good practice 
‘was impossible without plenty of theory, A separate schoo 
must be established where theory could be inculcated before 
practice was attempted. Hythe was selected as the scene of 
operations, and now for the first time did the British infantry 
officer find himself called upon to study a subject and to confront 
Minerva as wellas Mars. Much difficulty was found in forming 
‘the first class of officers. The novelty of the demand now made 
for the first time, the desperate and almost hopeless nature of the 
service to be performed, the very mystery of the whole affair, 
were sufficient to deter even the boldest. But still volunteers 
had never been wanting for any occasion of danger or difficulty, 
and it should never be said that they were. Sufficient numbers 
were at length forthcoming to form a class; the married made 
‘their wills and took a fond farewell of wife and family; the un- 
married put a good face on it; the whole proceeded with many 
anward misgivings to the new school of musketry, and into its 
aysterious recesses they vanished fora time and were lost to sight, 
however dear they might be to memory. Far be it from us to 
describe in these columns the harrowing scenes which ensued. 
Over the mental anguish consequent upon the lectures, and the 
physical contortions to acquire the correct “kneeling 
as we willingly draw a veil. Let us rather pass on. 
verything must have an end except the Irish and Eastern ques- 
‘tions, and after the lapse of some weeks these venturesome spirits 
emerged into the outer world clothed, unscathed, and apparently 
in their right minds, At first they were regarded with mingled 
suspicion and awe, It was found dangerous to approach them too 
closely, fer they contained large but concealed charges of ponderous 
principles and abstruse technicalities which were apt to explode 
with frightful violence if incautiously handled by the vulgar or 
irreverent herd. Strange and mysterious sounds such as “ tra- 
jectory,” “ range,” “line of sight,” “axis of the barrel” at times 
emanated from their lips and impressed the bystanders with un- 
speakable dread. But the ice was broken, and a rush was made 
for the school of musketry with all the reactionary ardour which 
characterizes the Briton upon such occasions. To go to Hythe 
became the thing. .No officer with a proper sense of what was 
due to the service in general, or himself in particular—no officer 
who believed in a state of present efficiency or future promotion— 
could think of neglecting so important a means of exalting him- 


self or debasing the enemies of his countries. Class after class _ 


was formed, and, as fast as each was concluded, its members were 


despatched to the dark and remote stations in the Empire on 
| which the sun never sets, as missionaries to expound to their un- 


enlightened and ignorant brethren the blessed truths contained in 
the Hythe Red k, irreverently known as Brown's mixture. 
Such was the first introduction of the infantry officer to science. 
The ball was now set rolling, and before long the pace began to 
increase. Next we had the Staff College, embracing a wide and 
comprehensive scope of study, in which mathematics figured to a 
large and, as was subsequently admitted, an undue extent. The 
entrance to the College was to be ated by competition, and, 
had this principle been adopted in its integrity, the whole of 
the staff of the army would soon have fallen into the hands 
of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers—a state of things 
which, however flattering and agreeable to the corps in ques- 
tion, would not have been to the advantage of the Service. It 
was recognized that science alone was not by any means the 
sole qualitication necessary to make a good staff officer, but that 
tact and divers other moral qualifications, not to mention certain 
physical tests, were also as much to be desired. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a sort of intellectual protective tariff was instituted 
for the non-scientific corps, by which fifteen out of twenty annual 
vacancies were reserved for the cavalry and infantry, three of the 
remainder for the artillery, and two for the engineers. i 
system has remained in force ever since, from which we may 
fairly conclude that it has worked well and given satisfaction, 
especially to the non-scientific branches. At first the intellectual 
superiority of the scientific corps, as shown in the annual lists of 
those who competed for admission, was broadly, almost painfully, 
pronounced. 

It could hardly be otherwise. The engineers and artill me Aer 
passed through a severe and thorough course of study at Wool- 
wich, while the former always, and the latter frequently, were 
obliged to keep up what they had learnt and to reduce to —_— 
in the Service what they had acquired at school. Very different 
was the case with the infantry and cavalry, They had (in those 
days) obtained their first commissions either by passing a qualify- 
ing examination of a ridiculously easy and unpractical nature, or b 
joining and passing through Sandhurst, where, as we once heard it 
put, “ the cadets learnt nothing and never forgot it during the re- 
mainder of their career.” It can easily be imagined, then, how 
heavily the non-scientific corps were handicapped at their start in 
the new intellectual sweepstakes. But they persevered, and before 
long began to cut a more respectable figure. The immense gap 
which at first separated the scientific from the non-scientific began 
to grow smaller, and now it is no uncommon thing to find infantry 
officers higher on the Staff College competition list than artillery 
officers. The same thing may be said as regards the examinations 
which conclude the garrison classes. But other agencies have been 
actively at work to assist in this intellectual levelling up. Late 
years have been prolific in the introduction of military subjects and 
studies which, though possibly not rising to the dignity of science, 
have at least tended strongly in that direction. Field fortification, 
military law, topography, signalling, range finding, and rough 
bridge-making, are all now studied and fairly well understood 
cavalry and infantry alike. More than this, there is no campaign 
which we undertake which does not produce demands for services 
of an exceptional and unusual nature, and these services are nearly 
always met by the growing intelligence and adaptability of the 
non-scientific branches. From mounted infantry and camel drill 
to the management and working of the Gatling guns, which will 
probably soon form part of the equipment of every infantry regi- 
ment, is in these days butastep. It is gradually dawning upon 
the non-scientific arms that after all there is little if any more 
actual science in working a battery of field artillery than in super- 
intending long-range infantry firing. The artillery must look to 
their laurels. The world is not made up of mathematics, in which 
they still maintain their superiority, but in all other military sub- 
jects the intellectual levelling up we have considered appears to be 
progressing at a quick rate. 


GEORGE v. CUMMINGS. 


is easy to understand the interest which, on a wet and 
miserable afternoon at a dull time of year, brought some 
twelve thousand — or so to the Lillie Bridge Grounds on 
Monday last. In the match between George and Cummings were 
to be decided not only the individual merits of the two greatest 
mile runners of whose performances we have a true record, but also, 
according to the popular view of the matter, the adverse claims of 
amateur and Dayoan pedestrians. George cannot, indeed, be 
any longer called an amateur, in the strict sense of the word. By 
avowedly competing for a money stake on Monday last he has, 
according to the established rule, forfeited his title as an amateur, 
and passes henceforth into the ranks of the professionals, But, 
both in the race already run and in the other two at longer dis- 
tances which he has still to run against the same antagonist, he is 
regarded, and rightly so, as the mage eae of the amateurs, 
amongst whom he has been reckoned ever since his first appearance 
five years ago. His victory is as much entitled to be called a 
triumph for the amateurs as a match won by the Gentlemen 
against the Players at Lord’s. And it provides us with a land- 
mark similar to that which was made in the history of cricket 
when the Gentlemen first beat the Players—showing that the 
| professionals, starting with a long lead, have been gradually 
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hauled and caught up by the other section of the athletic world. 
Twenty-five years ago, when the taste for athletic sports was first 
epringing up, the Gentlemen were in this sort of bodily exercises 
an immense distance behind the “ ae ® while the latter were 
about in the zenith of their fame. In 1863 some great perform- 
ances were done. The Englishman who was brought out as 
* Deerfoot ” did his famous and much debated feats of ten miles 
in less than 51} minutes and considerably more than 11} miles 
in one hour. At the time probably there was no amateur living 
who could have done ten miles in the hour. Three years after- 
wards, when the amateur championships had been established, 
the four-mile race was run by the winner in rather less than 
21} minutes, or more than two minutes slower than White of 
Gateshead had done the distance in 1863. In races of a mile a 
very similar tale had to be told. Professionals did that distance 
constantly in less than 4} minutes; but it was not till 1878 that 
=. amateur running at any championship meeting got within that 
it. 

The last twenty years or so have shown no great improvement 
amongst the pro‘essional runners, partly because their times 
were so good before, and partly because of the disrepute into 
which that class fell and the withdrawal of public favour from 
them. Thus the best performance at two miles is still Lang’s, 
which was recorded in 1863; the best at three quarters of a mile 
is still that of W. Richards in 1866 ; the best at all distances from 
three to seven miles, those of White in 1863; and, finally, the 
best at eight, nine, and all distances from thirteen to sixteen miles 
those of Howitt, as long ago asin 1852. Even at a mile the record 
made by Cummings four years ago is only one second better than 
that which had for sixteen years before held the place of honour. 
But while professionals were thus rather standing still, their rivals 
in the amateur world have been gaining on them a In 1865 
when the inter-University sports were first held on a ground 
boasting a running-path, the time made (in bad weathoe) Ter the 
winner, Sir R. E. Webster, then an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
was 4 min. 44 sec.; and the first amateur champion, Mr. 
C. B. Lawes, did the distance in the following year in five seconds 
less. It was twelve years later—only eight years ago—when the 
performances at this meeting began to be, as they have since re- 
mained, commonly under 4$ minutes. During five out of those 
eight years the rapid improvement in amateur times has, no doubt, 
been due in a very large measure to the extraordinary merit of Mr. 
George, who quite astonished the connoisseurs by the way in which 
at his first appearance he disposed of all rivals, both at one and 
four miles, ides easily securing the title of champion for both 
these distances, he, in the same year, 1880, beat the best times 
recorded for them, and did the longer of the two in better time by 
full two minutes than any other amateur had done. He was then, 
however, still some way behind the best professional performers; 
but set to work to demolish one after the other the “ records” of 
these heroes as he had those of the amateurs. It is unnecessary 
to follow up the details of these efforts; but it may be said that, 
while failing to outdo Deerfoot’s reputed performance in the 
hour, he succeeded, about a year and a half ago, in eclipsing the 
professional record for ten miles, and a short time afterwards got 
within five seconds of Lang’s time for four miles. Twice in the 
last four years at a public meeting he has done his mile under 
4 min. 20 sec., but he remained, and remains still, a second or 


‘two behind Cummings in the matter of recorded times for that 


distance. The race won by George on Monday last in a small 
fraction over 4 min. 20 sec. will not, therefore, stand recorded 
historically as a best performance. But it may, nevertheless, 
ccnsidering the weather, be regarded as the best of which any 
record is kept. At any rate, it has settled most clearly the rela- 
tive merits of the two runners, and, with them, of the two classes 
of runners as at present constituted. No one doubts that 
Cummings is the best of the professionals to be found here or in 
any other country; and it is equally impossible to doubt that 
George is the representative of the amateurs. The race was 
essentially of the class which, in the reporter's jargon, “ needs no 
description.” George made his own running, at a very severe 
speed—the three first quarters of a mile are said to have been 
done in 3 min. 9 sec., which is actually racing pace for that 
distance—and Cummings, after following close behind up to that 

int, was simply unable to live the pace, and dragged behind. 

ith this defeat vanish almost assuredly his hopes of winning the 
other two races—for four and ten miles—which are still to be 
decided ; for the longer the course the more clearly superior 
George is to all his predecessors, and the less is his adversary 
qualitied to claim any exceptional merit. 

The match just decided—or, rather, partly decided—raises, of 
course, some very curious questions as to the status of men who 
“turn professionals,’ or who, without doing so, may wish to con- 
tend against runners belonging to the other sphere. Now, we 
cannot suppose that there would have been any objection to a 
meeting between Mr. George, retaining his amateur character, 
and any professional he chose to challenge, provided only that 
the former had chosen to race fora cup instead of for 200/. It 
would be ridiculous, for instance, if Mr, Unwin, who is now facile 

inceps as an amateur sculler, were to be prohibited from rowing 
Reach or Hanlan, if he chose to lay 200/. on himself against a cup 
to be given him by his opponent if the latter was beaten. We 
must suppose that Mr. George, after weighing the arguments pro 
and con, has thought it more to his advan in life to trust 
mainly to running for earning a fortune, or at least a livelihood, 
fin the future, Will it pay him to do so? That is one of the 


problems now awaiting solution. If so, there should be expected 

to occur shortly a vigorous revival of professional pedestrianism. 
At any rate, the accession to the ranks of such a man must have 
its good influence upon other runners who are disposed to raise 
the sport from its present grovelling condition. There is no reason 
in nature why foot-racing should not be as good and as popular a 
sport as horse-racing. There is no reason why, if it were made 
so, gentlemen should not become runners any more than why they 
should not go on the stage. There is sucha glut of men in the 
“liberal” professions, and so much ruinous competition between 
men of education for making money by their brains, that a man 
who has good legs and knows how to use them may possibly be 
quite right in thinking that he will gain more by them than by 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and all other mental accomplishments 


put together, 


A CORNER OF THE EARTH. 


MALIGNANT and critical traveller once described Albany 
as “a jewel in a swine’s snout.” Like most epigrams this 
sentence contains a gross exaggeration and a grain of truth. 
it is true, of desert, 

rren, in per: a ter of its vast expanse; but it a 
contains om aa on fertile land in the world, land which 
almost justifies its inhabitants in calling it the Garden of 
Australia. Nowhere certainly in the whole island, or, to use the 
local language, in the whole continent, are there such fruits and 
such flowers. But Albany lies apart from the rest of the colony. 
It is more than two hundred and fifty miles from the capital, 
Perth, and is isolated by wide sandy tracts from the confines of 
the nearest civilization. It owes its very existence to the fact 
that it is the south-western corner of Australia, having no 
neighbour nearer across the sea than Brazil in one direction 
and in the other the south pole. Vessels passing to and fro 
between England and the other Australian colonies must sight 
the entrance of King George’s Sound, and every year an 
increasing number find their way through the Sound into 
the land-locked waters of Princess Royal Harbour, and cast 
anchor before Albany. While the region round about and the 
approach from the outer ocean or the Great Australian Bight 
will remind the visitor of the south-eastern shores of Ireland, of 
the Wicklow mountains, the Sugarloaf, and the entrance to the 
Bay of Dublin, the harbour itself, with its lining of luxuriant 
green, its granite crags, its white houses and turquoise sea, wil 
remind him rather of Falmouth, or of one of the many lovely inlets 
of the Devonshire coast. Here, as there, the rocks are clothed, 
wherever a little earth will lie, with luxuriant climbing plants, 
end the trees descend every slope and dip their branches in the 
waves. The climate is the most temperate and equable in all 
Australia, and even Devonshire in its greatest glory never saw 
such wild flowers. They grow for the most part on evergreen 
shrubs, some of which resemble the rhododendrons of our own 
climate, some the myrtle, some the daphne, some the laurustinus, 
though all are more or less different, and all exhale, whether they 
are in bloom or not, the most delicate and aromatic perfume—a 
perfume doubly sweet to 7 one who has been sailing for weeks 
or months upon the sea. If he approach from the northward, the 
first sight he obtains of Australia shows him the stormy Leewin, 
a cape discovered as far back as 1622 by a Dutch explorer, Van 
de win, the dread of sailing ships, which are sometimes as 
much as three weeks rounding it, owing to the conflict of winds, 
west and south, which continually goes on round this bare 
and lonely rock, the south-western corner of the Australian 
“continent.” The value of King George’s Sound as a harbour 
of refuge, the only one on the coast, and for steamers as a coaling 
station can hardly be over-estimated; yet to this day, lying as 
it does absolutely in- the track of every ship homeward or out- 
ward bound, it is left entirely defenceless, and has not so much 
asa single earthwork or a single gun, It is not surprising to 
learn that, while an English man-of-war but seldom condescends 
to visit it, the anchorage is very familiar to other maritime 
Powers, and was not long since the station for some time of a 
Russian squadron, 

“Tis sixty years since” the first English settlements were made 
in Princess Royal Harbour, and the Albanians still point out a 
small octagonal building, now occupied as a cottage, which they 
say was the church of the first colonists. Should you doubt the 
authenticity of this ecclesiological relic of a bygone age, you are 
shown, as absolutely conclusive evidence, the remains of a pair of 
stocks close to the entrance of the once sacred edifice. You re- 
member the proof as to the civilization and religion of an appa- 
rently desert island afforded in an old French anecdote by the 
appearance of gallows with a man hanging on them, and acquiesce ; 
but the modern church, not far off, has more the look of an 
English village church than probably any other in the Colonies, 
with its yew-tree’s shade and its ivy-mantled tower. Altogether 
the whole town, though boasting less than eleven hundred in- 
habitants, and with few public buildings of note, has a very 
English look; and, unlike Adelaide and Melbourne, gives the 
traveller a homelike feeling from the first sight—a feeling not 
dissipated by nearer acquaintance. The absence of what would 
elsewhere be called the “ lower orders” or the “ working classes” 
strikes him as strange. A town of a thousand well-to-do 
people in England would have at least five times that number 
of ry hands, journeymen, day labourers, and artisans, Here 
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in Australia labour is still so dear, though we hear of strikes in 
divers places, that, though currants grow better than in the 
Morea, figs than in Syria, and raisins than in Spain, cargoes of 
all three, and of many other things which the colony could 
produce for itself, are Sapeten at enormous cost. This backward 
state of Western Australia is chiefly due to its remote situation 
as respects the other colonies; for while it is easy to go from 
Adelaide to Melbourne, or from Melbourne to Sydney, by land, 
the last traveller who made the journey from Perth to Adelaide 
was the best part of a year on the way. The gold of Victoria has 
attracted many emigrants, for though in 1861 and many previous 
— gold has been found in Western Australia, it has not been 
sufficient quantities to " the miner. The first bank was 
established at Perth before Melbourne was a year old, yet Collins 
Street alone can now show more great and small, than 
there are in all Western Australia. In fact, the whole population 
of this, the largest of all the provinces into which the entire 
continent is divided, is under forty thousand, and in 1853, when 
the greatest rush to the gold-fields took place, was under ten 
thousand. About two thousand native blacks are so far settled 
and civilized that they may be counted, but their numbers 
diminish from year to year. With this small population it is 
eurious to contrast the revenue of the colony. It reaches up- 
wards of a quarter of a million sterling, while the annual expen- 
diture is considerably less than the income, There is, however, 
a debt of about half a million, and the colonists are eager to 
borrow another five hundred thousand, just for the sake of round 
numbers, no doubt. It is to be feared that a considerable part of 
the new loan, if it is negotiated, will be spent on useless harbour 
works in the open and dangerous roadstead of Fremantle on the 
west coast; but vested and local interests are as strong here as in 
better-populated countries further north. A small sum will render 
Albany as commodious for a landing-place as it is now safe, and 
the projected ears | from Perth will make it, no doubt, the most 
important and useful seaport ia the colony. It is a pity to think 
that those green shores across the harbour will soon be lined with 
smirking villas, that chimneys will overtop the grey rocks of 
Mount Melville, and that the blue waters of the anchorage will be 
lluted with ashes and coal-dust. Yet some such fate the 
habitants earnestly desire, and will assuredly before very long 
undergo. If ever Western Australia shares the prosperity of her 
eastern neighbours, Albany must flourish, and already with the 
mise of a railroad there come rumours of gold-fields in the 
north and of widespreading and well-watered grazing land to the 
east. Meanwhile the pretty little town creeps annually further 
over the shoulders of the surrounding hills, and some country 
houses in the vast natural forest northward have no fault as 
residences except their loneliness. There had been some very 
sensible talk of establishing a sanitarium in the harbour for 
invalids from India, and also some very foolish talk of making a 
universal Australian quarantine station here. But all Australians, 
shrewd as they are about most things, are mad about quarantine. 

Albany shares, of course, with the rest of the province the 
real or fancied advantages of being a Crown colony, and repre- 
sentative institutions are in an embryonic stage. The Governor 
of Western Australia is his own Prime Minister, and his 
Cabinet is composed of permanent officials, There is a small 
Legislative Council, some of the members of which are elected ; 
but Government is really carried on by local magistrates, whose 
isolated ition makes them almost absolute, The ruler of 
Albany, for example, bears, like one other official in the colony, 
the title of Government Resident, and unites in himself a mul- 
titude of different functions. He is Deputy-Treasurer, a 
master of the Forces, Sub-Collector of Customs, Justice of the 
Peace, County Court Judge, and Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
and if a majority of his offices were not wholly honorary, he 
might be considered a bloated pluralist. The Residency stands on 
a small promontory, Point Frederick, and resembles closely the 

of a mudir in Upper Egypt, with its police-barrack and 
rison closely adjoining, and a small staff of tame convicts to mow 
his tennis-lawn and groom his horses. Across the haven is 
another prison where convicts are employed on works of public 
utility, but it is now many years since criminals were transported 
to Western Australia, and a majority of those now serving out 
terms of penal servitude were sentenced in the colony. Many or 
perhaps most of them were originally convicted in England; and 
the result of some experience teaches that, with every chance in 
their favour, the kindliest feeling on the part of the colonists, and 
indulgences such as are not offered to honest immigrants, the 
transported convict has but seldom reformed permanently, or 
become a useful member of the little community. 

The vo from Adelaide to Albany is inexpressibly mono- 
tonous. The local steamers run at irregular intervals, and are very 
small, As, however, the Great Bight which they have to cross is 
like the Bay of Biscay multiplied by three, they are endowed with 

werful engines, and make the voyage in about four days. Four 

ys in a Dover and Calais mail-boat, out of sight of land, and 
among the great rollers of the Southern Ocean, are not to be 
sought for pleasure ; but they pass somehow, and the first sight of 
Bald Head, with its great rounded ogee foreland and its curious 
basaltic columns, is very welcome. The entrance to King George's 
Sound is to the east, and is defended by three islands, of which 
one, bearing the suggestive name of Haul Off Rock, is an im- 
mense mass of stone, etrangely like such a medieval fortress as 
the Castel dell’ Uovo at Naples. The westernmost island is 
Breaksea, and bears a lighthouse, the only one of at least half a 


dozen which ought to mark such a dangerous coast. On Break- 
sea the whole force of the ocean waves is expended, and when 
the wind is southerly the effects are grand in the extreme. 
Two or three of the curious “ blow-holes ” which are seen on 
the Atlantic coasts of Ireland may be observed here. Behind 
these granite heights rise beautiful green hills, clothed with 
soft brushwood to the water's edge, and opening into wide bays 
eastward, some of which, as Oyster Harbour, rival even t 

Sound in their convenience and safety, yet are without settlers or 
cultivation still. Fine park-like lands extend for thirty miles or 
more from the shore, interspersed with gleaming lakes and wide 
expanses of pasture-land. The tall head of Mount Clarence, from 
which the inland view ov best be seen, is on our right as we 
enter the Harbour from the Sound by a passage only a few 
hundred yards wide, yet deep enough for any ship now afloat. 
Point Possession is on the south or left-hand side, and Point King, 
where there is a pilot station, on the right. The harbour varies in 
depth over a large part from four to five fathoms, and two jetties, 
both of which are to be extended into the deepest water, make 
landing easy. The whole harbour is about three miles in width 
from east to west, and two from north to south, and with the well- 
protected Sound outside would easily contain the navy of a first- 
rate Power. It is not possible to avoid a feeling of anxiety as to 
the safety of such a harbour in time of war. The colonists of 
Western Australia cannot be capes to defend it themselves, 
As a coaling station between England and all the British pos- 
sessions eastward and southward its importance cannot be ex- 
aggerated. The first hostile Power that sees fit might make of 
it an impregnable Gibraltar, from which it would be impossible to 
dislodge him. Far from our shores and from our minds as this 
out-of-the-way corner of the earth lies, the time will come, and 
that soon, when we shall have occasion to spend both thought and 
money upon it, 


“ALEXANDER MAXIMUS,” 


M BRUNETIERE, like his ancestor Gustave Planche, 
e cannot console himself for the popularity of Alexandre 
Dumas. That men should still be found who are capable, not 
only of reading Maison-Rouge and Bragelonne, but of writing 
books about their author, is to him exasperating; and in a recent 
number of the Revue des Deux-Mondes he sets us all right all 
round, Dumas, according to him, is the Universal Impostor; he 
has no wit, no style, no humour, no pathos, no imagination, no 
variety, no anything; he did in nowise found and make the 
modern drama; his best work is his life, and that (Mes Mémoires 
to the contrary) has yet to be written; he created nothing but 
D’Artagnan; his proper public is one of doorkeepers and plain 
cooks; and, if sham literature be the word, why give him— 
the eminent critic—the Closerie des Genéts in preference to any 
play, and the Mystdres de Paris in preference to any novel, he 
ever wrote! And so on,andsoon. M. Brunetiére, like another 
eminent literary person, is “dans sa grande colére,” and is onl 

too anxious to show it. Of course he is sincere, and, as usual, 
one has a certain respect for him. But in this connexion one 
is moved to pity him as well. To have what may be called 


the bump of Dumas less strongly developed than Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, to be on the same plane of appreciation with Mr. 
| Hitchman and the late M. Granier de Cassagnac—this, this 
is to be unfortunate! It is miserable enough for M. Brunetiére 
the reader; he loses so much. It is even more miserable for 
M. Brunetiére the critic; it is proof so positive of his limita- 
tions. It is only in Blind Land that the cyclops is king; else- 
where he is but a cyclops, but a hapless sport of nature. M. 
| Brunetiére is always vigorous and spirited ; but these confessions 
of his about Dumas go far to spoil the impression that, with all 
| his shortcomings, on other subjects he contrives to make. One 
sees him rewriting Mes Mémoires, and making that excellent 
| piece of, narrative a work no man can read; perusing the Grand 
| Cyrus, and preferring it to Bragelonne and Les Quarante-Cing ; 
missing everything in Dumas save the fact that the great man 
and the great artist “n’était a un mauvais camarade”; and, 
in short, demeaning himself like the acute, narrow, cultured, 
earnest cyclops he is. And one cannot refrain from meditating 
whether he is more trustworthy on the subject of Moliére or 
Racine or Stendhal or Mérimée than he delights to approve 
himself on the subject of Alexander Maximus—the human, the 
generous, the incomparable Alexandre Dumas ? 

“ You must forget all the history you ever knew,” he contends, 
“if you would have patience with his novels.” This, as we know, 
is not the opinion of M. Maxime du Camp, who is nothing if not 
exact, and who, having been at the pains to verify Dumas’s ac- 
count of the Flight to Varennes, is pleased to declare that it is an 
achievement in accuracy. Neither was it the opinion of Michelet, 
who (dead as he is) oy supposed to have known almost as 
much about history as M. Brunetiére, who always had a volume 
of Dumas on his table, and who wrote to Dumas that he “ loved 
and admired him, because he was one of the forces of nature.” 
Nor is it the view of M. Blaze de Bury, whose Alexandre Dumas 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy) is probably one of the books that have 
aroused M. Brunetiére to ire, and caused him to make this present 
exhibition of himself, his temper, and his predilestion for Mile, 
de Seudéry and Les Mysttres de Paris and the plays of Scribe 
and Soulié. M. Blaze de Bury is not the safest of guides; he de- 
scribes the Maid of Orleans of Schiller as a kind of féerie, and 
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otherwise misconducts himself. But he is an intelligent man 
in his way, and his book, albeit written @ bdtons rompus, and 
promising more than it performs, is uncommonly well worth 
reading. To him Dumas is neither more nor less than a great 
historical novelist. He recognizes the genius which created anew 
such types as Chicot and D’Artagnan, Porthos and Henri IIL, 
La Mo!e and Coconnas and Bussy; he is full of admiration for 
the Dumas of the eighteenth century—the Dumas of Maison- 
Rouge, the Mémoires dun Médecin, and Ange Pitow; he admits 
that his author is the reverse of faultless, but he is not slow to 
call attention to the extraordinary and abiding merit of creations 
so diverse as the Louis XIV. of Bragelonne, the Henri III. of La 
Dame de Montsoreau and Les Quarante-Cing, and the Richelieu 
of Olympe de Cleves; he is even prepared to appreciate at 
his true worth the Dumas of Isaac Laquedem, the thousand-and- 
first historian of the Wandering Jew. “ Les Mousquetaires 
resteront,” says he (and if by the Mousquetaires he means the 
whole cycle—that most cordial and refreshing of books, that “ epic 
of friendship ””"—we have much pleasure in agreeing with him) ; 
“c'est 4 cété du roman de Lesage, non pas trop loin de Don 
Quichotte, que la postérité les placera.” More than this, perhaps, 
he has discerned for himself the merits of Dumas’s style—that 
style for which the correct and exquisite critic of the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes has not a word to say that is not ill inspired, 
even where it is strictly just. “Le style de Dumas,” he con- 
fesses, “ est un de ces styles qui se prétent & tous les sujets”; 
and, after noting as its only defect that “il manque de conviction, 
et vous tient presque toujours sur le qui-vive,” he goes on to 
remark that, by his way of thinking, “ il a tous les mérites,” and is 
“ propre & la narration, & la discussion, 4 la conversation surtout.” 
And here is seen how well M. Blaze de Bury has read and appre- 
hended his Dumas. “On n'a jamais,” he continues (and he is 
right), “on n’a jamais causé de ce train-li, de cet esprit, de cette 
verve, de ce naturel, ni au théitre, ni dans un han. Emu 
quand il le faut, pittoresque sans parenthéses descriptives, railleur, 

usseur, avec des périodes lamartiniennes, et des labyrinthes pleins 

‘éclats de rire et de chants d’oiseaux.” Take, again, the still vexed 
question of Dumas’s ignorance, his wilful carelessness, his indiffer- 
ence to fact; and you find M. Blaze de Bury a far better guide 
than M. Brunetiére. “Chaque volume écrit par lui,” he remarks, 
“ yeprésente des travaux immenses, des études intinies, une in- 
struction universelle.” Or, take the question of Dumas’s facility 
of work, and you find him every whit as intelligent and honour- 
able. “ Il dessine une scéne,” he notes, “ aussi bien que Scribe 
chiffonne une piéce. Joignez & cela un esprit étincelant, une gaieté, 
une verve intarissable, et vous comprendrez 4 merveille comment 
avec de pareilles ressources un homme peut obtenir une incroyable 
rapidité sans jamais sacrifier lhabileté de sa construction, sans 
jamais nuire a la qualité et d la solidité de son ceuvre.” If we 
add to all this that M. Blaze de Bur Fa in a right spirit a 
famous passage of Thackeray which M. runetiére is moved to take 
au sérieux, and to cite as important evidence for the prosecution, 
we shall, perhaps, have said enough of his interesting and sug- 
gestive little book. 

Another person who agrees to differ with M. Brunetiére is M. 
Charles Glinel, whose Alecandre Dumas et son CEuvre (Reims: 
Michaud), a large octavo of some six hundred pages, is certainly 
the most copious and elaborate set of notes, biographical and 
bibliographical, which has ever been got together on this fascinat- 
ing subject. M. Glinel, who is a pays of Dumas’s, has rendered his 
author invaluable service. The production of this solid volume 
has evidently been a labour of love with him. He has corrected 
dates, published correspondence, exhumed and reprinted a vast 
deal of iis hero’s poetry, and compiled a complete catalogue of his 
hero’s innumerable works, with a catalogue as nearly complete as 
possible of such literary efforts—pamphlets, parodies, libels, 
eulogies, studies—as his hero had the good or ill fortune to 
inspire. He has no particular views about Dumas; he admires 
him immensely, but he admits that literary criticism is not his 
business, and that, in writing about jthe author of Antony and 
Isabel de Bavitre, his one object has been to clear the wa 
for students. The fact is, that some such guide is indispensable 
to the proper understanding of the man and his work. The 
life of eas is not only a miracle of effort and achievement, 
it is a sort of labyrinth as well. It abounds in pseudonyms and 
disguises, in culien and unexpected appearances and retreats 
as unexpected and sudden, in scandals and in rumours, in mysteries 
and traps and ambuscades of every sort. . It pleased the great 
man to consider himself of more importance than any and 
all of the crowd of collaborators whose ideas he developed, 
whose raw material he wrought up into the achievements 
we know; and he was given to take credit to himself, not 
only for the success value of a particular work, but 
for the whole thing—the work in its quid ity, so to speak, and 
resolved into its original elements. On the other hand, it pleased 
such men as MM. Quérard and “ Eugéne de Mirecuurt,” as it has 
since then pleased Messrs. Hitchman and Fitzgerald, to consider the 
second third rate literary persons whom Dumas assimilated in 
such numbers as of greater interest and higher merit than Dumas 
himself. To them the jackals were far nobler than the lion, and 
they worked their hardest in the interest of the pack. It was 
their mission to decompose and disintegrate the magnificent entity 
which M. Blaze de Bury very happily nicknames “ Dumas- 
Légion,” and in the process not to render his own unto Cesar, but 
to take from Omsar all that was his, and divide it among the 
homunculi he had absorbed. That their work was in its way well 


done there can be no doubt; in proof of it, here is M. Brunetidre 
delighting to agree with them and talking of Dumas as one less 
than Eugéne Sue and not much bigger than Gaillardet. Of 
course the ultimate issue of the debate is not doubtful. Dumas 
remains to the end a prodigy of force and industry, a wonder of 
clearness and ease and accomplishment, @ type of generous and 
abundant humanity, a great artist in many qualities of form, a 
— of talkers and storytellers, one of the kings of the stage, a 

nefactor of his age and of his kind ; while of those who assisted 
him in the — of his immense achievement, the greater 
number, if they exist at all, exist but as fractions and multiples 
of the larger sum, and the rest have utterly disappeared. “Com- 
bien,” says his son in that excellent page which serves to preface 
Le Fils Naturel—“ combien parmi ceux qui devaient rester obs- 
curs se sont éclairés et chauffés & la forge, et si l'heure des 
restitutions sonnait, quel gain pour toi, rien qu’d reprendre ce 
que tu as donné et ce qu’on t'a pris!” That, we take it, is the 
true verdict of posterity, and M. Blaze de Bury has done well to 
quote it. 

M. Brunetiére, as we have noted, speaks as a true child of 
Buloz, as a hero of the Revue des Deux-Mondes; M. Blaze de 
Bury, if a little unsteady at times, is nearly always generous, and 
is full of taking theories and sound yet ingenious apperceptions ; 
M. Glinel is solid, comprehensive, and eminently useful. Mean- 
while the two Frenchmen who have written best and to most 
purpose of Alexander Maximus are the author of Le Demi-Monde 
and the author of a certain set of Souvenirs Littéraires—M. Dumas 
Jils, to wit, and M. Maxime du Camp. 


SEA-FISHING OFF NEW JERSEY. 


su slong the coast of the State of New Jersey, but chiefly 
along that of it which lies between Sandy Hook and 
Barnegat Inlet, there is excellent fishing all the year round, and 
here dwells a race of hardy fishermen who find the products 
of the sea and ship them away to the neighbouring markets of 
New York. All along this coast, in close proximity to the oznate 
summer home of some millionnaire, you will see the humble cottage 
of the fisherman, while hard by rises the conical roof of his ice- 
house. In some places the fishermen have built miniature villages 
almost in the heart of some popular summer resort. Sea Bright 
has for its chief suburb Galilee, a collection of the rudest and 
most picturesque huts and ice-houses, where the Ay le walk 
barefooted over a carpet of fish-scales through half the year. 
In the centre of the west end of Long Branch, around the 
Government life-saving station, are clustered several fishermen’s 
huts; and, as the fashionable equipages of city autocrats roll by, 
the inmates may gaze upon acres of drying nets, watched over by 
gnarled and bronzed fishermen, who rejoice in that they smoke 
the most villanous tobacco in the most marvellous pipes. The 
methods of fishing employed by these hardy men are simple. 
They go to sea through the surf in boats built for the purpose and 
handled with consummate skill. Sometimes they fish with a 
common hand-line, and sometimes with a seine. ‘They use also a 
contrivance known as a fish-pound. This consists of a line of 
netting hung upon upright stakes driven firmly into the sand. 
It begins just outside the point at which the surf breaks at low 
water, and rurs out 150 or 200 yards, terminating in a labyrinthine 
curl, Its shape closely resembles that of the letter J. The fish, 
stopped by the line of netting, swim along it until they enter the 
ss part at the end, and there they become hopelessly en- 
tangled. 

‘o see the New Jersey fishermen at their best, one should go 
down on the beach by Life Saving Station No. 5 at Lon 
Branch, a little before sunrise on a September morning. It is suc 
weather as Mr. Stevenson tells of in his Inland Voyage, when he 
says, “If you wake early enough at this season of the year, you 
may get up in December to break your fast in June.” Before the 
sun is up there is a nipping coolness in the air, but afterwards 
he sends down such a stream of cheery rays that they warm 
the crannies of a man’s heart. The scene is beautiful. A 
hundred and fifty yards behind, as you stand by the fishermen’s 
huts, runs the sea-shore drive, crossing a strong iron bridge 
over a pretty pond. The glassy surface of this miniature lake 
reaches backward until it is lost in a thick growth of calamus, 
a favourite home for the shy Virginia rail. A railway embank- 
ment, sharply lined against the sky, and vanishing on either 
hand into clumps of luxuriant maple foliage, ends the westerly 
view. On each side of the huts to the north and south stretches 
out a long line of summer cottages and hotels. Directly in front 
of the huts the scattered patches of salt meadow grass spring 
from the yellow sea sand. A little further away the yellow sand 
is wet to a brown by the ceaseless washing of the undertow. 
Beyond that the big glassy waves roll lazily towards the beach, 
suddenly tottering and falling and dashing themselves into sheets 
of dazzling foam. Still further out lies the restless surface of the 
sea, glowing with crimson and gold and purple from the mirrored 
splendours of the breaking day. Far away upon the horizon a 
schooner’s sails stand out, grey shadows against the luminous sky. 

You have engaged an experienced fisherman to take you out 
and initiate you into his sport. He rises from his seat as you 
approach, and with a twanging “ Putty peert mawnin’, bain’t 
it?” he eaters his hut to procure the fishing-tackle. Presently 
he returns with several strong sea-lines wrapped about wooden 
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shuttles. Each line has two hooks—some of them la 
‘small—and is weighted with half a pound of lead. The bait 
consists of clams, small fish known as moss-bunkers, and sea-bugs. 


The old fisherman then leads the way to his boat. This little | New Jersey sands. 


vessel is about fourteen feet long, clinker-built, of thin cedar boards. 
She is broad in the stern, has a strong sheer, and a saucy bow. 
There is a step forward for the mast, and a centre-board abaft the 
bow-thwart. There are good-sized lockers under the bow and 
stern-sheets, a mast and spritsail, and a pair of light six-foot oars. 
The boat is hauled down over the sand to the undertow, and then 
the old fisherman, having got the boat's nose into the water, seats 
himself on the bow-thwart and gets out his oars. Following his 
directions, you push the boat off, and spring into the stern. Then 
follows the interesting feat of going through the surf, which is 
nding away on the bar. The old fisherman will tell you that 
e must wait for a “slatch.” Half a dozen big rollers will come in 
and break, and then there will be a lull, when two or three small 
ones roll in. That is a “slatch.” Cautiously but firmly the fisher- 
man pulls out towards those glassy hills of water. Now the: 
seem to be towering almost above you, and each one rises a 
breaks with a thunderous roar, and sweeps under the little boat in 
a mad swirl of flashing foam. “Steady now!” cries the fisher- 
man, as he bends to his oars, pulling a short, sharp, nervously- 
werful stroke. The little boat shoots forward. A wallof water 
is rising in front of her. Is this what you call a “slatch,” good 
fisherman? In good sooth, it looks like a tempest. The wave 
is upon you. Up goes the bow of your boat until the fisherman 
is well-nigh tumbled down off his seat into your lap. The sky 
comes down towards you with a swoop, and you poe f believe 
your body has prematurely risen and leit its spirit behind. Away 
sweeps the wave from under you. Your little boat springs half 
her length off its crest and drops into the hollow of the sea, Still 
the fisherman rows on, and when two more such convulsions have 
shaken the foundation of your nature, you find yourself riding 
smoothly over the great broad seas, whose backs are as wide as a 
housetop. “It’s worse coming back, sir,” says the fisherman. 

Off this New Jersey shore the descent of the sea bottom, accord- 
ing to Professor Arnold Guyot, is one foot in every seven hundred 
until eighty miles out, when deep-sea soundings begin, The 
bottom is well covered with rocks, which make fine feeding- 
grounds for the fish, Here you may catch some of the most 
toothsome dainties that are in the waters under the earth—blue 
fish, flounders, porgies, weak fish, black fish, sea-bass, dog-fish, 
skates, Spanish mackerel, sheepshead, cod, and lobsters. ‘Others 
are occasionally caught, but these are the permanent ag of 
the waters. The Spanish mackerel, sheepshead, and blue fish are 
the most esteemed by epicures. Blue fish, sea-bass, black fish, 
porgies, and weak fish afford the best sport, the first-named being 
a true game fish. There is fishing all the year round, but the fine 

rt begins in May and ends about the middle of October. In 
ay begins the spring run of blue fish, sea-bass are plentiful, and 
black fish and porgies are taken. These are all caught with a 
hand-line, and the sport is often exciting enough to stir the blood 
in the most dlasé. Blue fish are often taken by trolling. This 
method is employed when the blue beauties are chasing their 
favourite prey, the moss-bunkers, Wherever the little frightened 
moss-bunkers fly along in a school, frequently leaping fromthe 
water, there the hungry blue fish is found. Tlie fisherman fastens 
to his line a leaden imitation of a small fish, in the end of which 
isa hook. Then he sails slowly along and lets this decoy glide 
through the water astern. The blue fish takes it, and then the 
fisherman takes the blue fish. 

Sea-bass begin to be scarce in the latter part of June, when 
black, blue, and weak fish and sea bass are chiefly taken. In 
August comes the Spanish mackerel, Ie is caught usually in 
fish-pounds. In — the great blue fishing and weak 
fishing comes on, this is the time for trolling. This kind of 
sport continues during all the glorious westerly weather until the 
middle of October, after which the fisherman catches the inert cod 
until the spring fishing opens again. Black fish, haddock, and ling are 
also taken in the winter. Skates are the only ugly fish the sports- 
man meets, They are broad of back, have thin tails, and possess a 
ter pair of tins, which they use in resisting the fisherman. 

hey sometimes weigh from sixty to seventy-five pounds, and are 
strong enough to capsize a boat. Black fish weigh from half a 
pound to five pounds, sea-bass from a half to six, weak fish from 
two and a half to ten, blue fish the same, flounders from four to 
seven, porgies from two and a half to six, sheepshead from three 
to twelve, and cod from four to thirty. Lobsters are caught in 
a “lobster-pot,” which is not quite the same as that most used 
in England, It is a net arranged in the shape of a cylinder, 
cut through its axis so as to give it one flat side. In each one of 
these, at its opening, is a conical net running in and ending ina 
hole large enough to admit the lobster. 

There are some dainty fishermen who will say that this sea- 
fishing is not sport, that it requires no science. Let such an one 
go out off Long Branch and hook a blue fish of six pounds weight. 

e will find that he has a fish with all the amet on gameness 
of a trout, and that fish he must play and wear out with a common 
hand-line. No fisherman who knows what sport is will fail to 
admire this excitement after one fair trial. As for the old fisher- 
men who make their living by it, they care little enough for 
science; but they have a nobler use than being mere catchers of 
silly fishes. They are the soul of the life-saving service. Their 
constant familiarity with the sea and training in handling boats in 
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and some | the surf is invaluable. They are the men who buckle on their 


cork-jackets in the bitter winter nights when the great north- 
easters blow and the signals of distress gleam upon the treacherous 


BOOKS ON FENCING. 


Works of considerable learning and value on the yw A of 
the sword and of schools of fence have appeared in England 
of late, and from this it might naturally be gathered that English- 
men feel some interest in methods of using the weapon which it 
has taken so long to bring to what may fairly be called its present 

rfect shape. Unfortunately there is too much reason for believ- 
ing that the impression would be totally erroneous. Englishmen, 
usually so fond of any kind of athletic pursuit, seem to care 
little for fencing, and, as a rule, practise it very badly. The 
ublic, avid of most sorts of amusement, takes no great interest 
in assaults of arms, and when spectators do get excited over a 
fencing match they usually applaud precisely what they ought to 
condemn. An audience of the present day would, we fear, be 
quite capable of os the ludicrous mistake made by an 
audience years ago by heartily ——— a coup double—the 
clumsiest blunder combatants can guilty of. As for the skill 
attained in this country, it is commonly of the most moderate 
kind. The names of two or three amateurs who have real power 
will occur to those who are acquainted with fencing-rooms, and 
there are two or three fairly good teachers to be found; but, 
generally speaking, the English fencer begins too late, practises 
too little, and, taught very likely by an instructor skilled in the 
art of showing how not to do it, succeeds in developing a 
thoroughly vicious style of small-sword play equally unsuited for 
the mimic and the real combat. 


In France, as need hardly be said, the case is very different, 
and swordsmanship is now studied there at least as zealously as it 
has ever been, Of course there is one very obvious reason why 
Frenchmen should take so much more interest in it than English- 
men. A Frenchman's life, or at all events his safety from a 
severe wound, may apy day depend on the precision of his parries 
and the quickness of his fingers (not his wrist, as is commonly 
supposed), An Englishman, unless he takes up his residence in 
a foreign capital and makes the acquaintance of bellicose men, 
is not likely to find himself face to face with a “most skilful, 
bloody, and fatal opposite.” Swordsmanship is not, therefore, to 
him so important as it is to a dweller in Paris or Marseilles. 
Still, considered merely as a game—and fencing must be looked 
on both as a game and as a preparation for “le terrain”—the art 
of using the foil is extremely interesting—is perhaps, indeed, the 

ttiest game ever invented. How dillicult it is, is best shown 
~~ fact that to enter the first rank a man must begin young 
and practise assiduously for years, and that, with infinite practice, 
many men fail to enter or approach the first rank for want of that 
natural aptitude without which there is no possibility of high 
excellence, This severe labour, which Englishmen are appa- 
rently unwilling to face, and which, indeed, they might go through 
a without more competent instructors than are commonly 
to be found, Frenchmen, as above suggested, seem to rejoice in 
now more than ever, and very remarkable are the results obtained. 
In attempting to judge of the skill of swordsmen an insuperable 
difficulty presents itself precisely similar to that which arises when 
an attempt is made to pronounce on the powers of actors. It ig 
impossible to say whether the present exponents of the art are 
better than those who have gone before. Old men will generall 
be found to say that the heroes of their youth are not now equalled, 
while the young men will fervently believe that the teachers they 
revere are as good as their predecessors and a great deal better 
too; and such a belief, though of course exaggerated, would not 
be without some apparent foundation, for the modern Parisian 
swordsmen are certainly wondrous good. It is difficult to believe 
that Bertrand himself can have been master of an attack more 
rapid and deadly than that of M. Mérignac, or that any fencer 
can ever have united formidable power with classical severity of 
style better than M. Camille Prévost ; and the man must have a 
deep belief in the past who thinks that there have ever been at 
the same time in Paris nine professional fencers better than the 
two swordsmen just named, and MM. Georges Robert, Rouleau, 
Ayat, Rué, Hottelet, Vigeant and Jacob, or two amateurs better 
than M. Ferry d’Esclands and M. Alphonso d’Aldhama. In- 
deed, at the risk of falling into the mistake so often made 
by those who have thought that perfection had been attained 
in their own time, we may perhaps be permitted to doubt 
whether the method of using the point—as distinguished from the 
method of using the cut-and-thrust sword—which these dis- 
tinguished fencers follow, can be much improved upon. In this 
case fierce discussion has certainly borne good fruit. A contest 
wellnigh as old as and far more lasting than that of the classics 
and romantics in literature has long been waged between the 
“ tireurs reguliers” and “ irreguliers,” between those who will only 
attack and parry according to severe rule and those who think any 
contortion of the body permissible. On the whole, the regulars 
have had much the best of it. The man who works according to 
the system now taught and followed by the best swordsmen will 
show to more advantage in the fencing-room, and will, we believe, 
be more dan us ou the ground, than the man who has always 
considered himself at liberty to indulges in any antics he thought 
fit ; at the same time, it would be absurd to say that the classicists 
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have learnt nothing from their opponents. The result of a wise 
departure from pedantry is a system which certainly it will be 
found hard to improve. The old swordsmen may or may not have 
been quicker of hand than those of our time ; but it can hardly be 
doubted that some modifications, apparently slight, but really im- 
portant, have altered for the better the method followed by very 
severe fencers in former days. 

The literature of fencing, however, has hardly kept pace with 
the practice. There have been books about the duel; but for a 
very long period no really good and systematic work on the art 
of handling the foil, and the pointed sword usually but wrongly 
called the rapier, has appeared; and there is some need now for a 
manual of this kind. An attempt has recently been made to 
supply the deficiency, but, it must be said, with only partial suc- 
cess, M. Michel Bettenfeld, a pupil of the late Ch. Pons who, 
rightly or wrongly, enjoyed a great reputation, has recently pub- 
lished a work on L’ Art de /’Escrime (Paris: Charpentier & Cie.), 
in which he gives instructions for a large variety of movements. 
Its production shows a laudable audacity on the writer's part, as he 
is at present only a prévot de salle, being, we believe, assistaut to 
M. Rouleau, po | it isnot derogatory to him to say that his powers 
do not appear to be at present quite equal to his very honourable 
ambition. His book is modestly, and in some respects sensibly, 
written, but does not seem to contain much that is new or of great 
value. His descriptions of some movements are not very clear, 
and his advice about the duel is of a rather futile kind, bearing a 
strong resemblance to that of the financier who told the young 
man always to keep a good balance at his banker's. In producing 
this work, however, he has made a step in the right direction, and 
doubtless it will in time be followed by a more thorough and 
comprehensive one from his pen or that of some other Paris fencer. 
Fencing can no more be learnt from a book than billiards or 
riding or cricket can; but study of a good manual may aid the 
work done in the salle d'armes, and may prevent not a few trials 
of temper and save a considerable amount of time. 


A DARTMOOR COLT-DRIFT. 


R.H. the Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, is represented 

* inthe West of England by the officials known as the 
Duchy of Oornwall, or more commonly on Dartmoor as the 
Duchy. Once a year the Duchy, in the observance of the duties 
of its office, drives all the ponies on Dartmoor to a particular spot, 
for the purpose of there and then levying fines on their owners. 
The Venville tenants of the Duchy, who have rights and are exempt 
from fines, are summoned to the Drift to put in their claims; and this 
function of colt-drift on the part of the Duchy has some picturesque, 
not to say savage, features in it, which to a stranger not broken in 
to Dartmoor manners and customs are as striking as a war dance 
yet further West might be. The Dartmoor pony is a wild beast, 
inhabiting that Forest in great numbers, and has the peculiar faculty 
of living on the waste from year’s end to year's end without 
calling on civilization for help, being in this regard more inde- 
a even than the fox, who calls for geese, ducks, and fowls 
m the cultured population in his environment. The pony is a 

+ wanderer in search of pasture, and in the course of a few 
ours will exercise rights of common on extensive tracts of land, 
respecting neither forest boundaries nor parish boundaries, neither 
Dukes of Cornwall nor lords of manors. By this free roving 
life of his he has, in his simple fashion, had his influence in 
creating such a nd and fearful thing as the law, having 
established rights which will probably be the subject of argument 
in solemn courts before grave and reverend judges. The rights 
of pasturage which he enjoys are those of inter-commonage; and 
passing from the Forest on to the commons of the surrounding 
parishes, and also from one common to another at his own sweet 
will, from generation to generation without let or hindrance, he 
has made for himself a legal position from which, it is to be 
ss no argument, however learned, will succeed in dislodging 


The Duchy exercise some of the remnants of authority still left 
them of the old Forest laws, amongst which is the colt-drift, the 
ponies being locally called colts, and they include in the drift not 
only their own Forest, but the commons adjacent also. Dartmoor 
is divided into four quarters, North, East, South, and West; and 
there is a functionary called par excellence a Moorman, who has 
charge of each quarter on behalf of the Duchy. The colt-drift 
takes place towards the end of August; but the particular day on 
which it is to happen is kept a profound secret, in order that the 
owners of ponies who have no rights on the moor may be caught 
trespassing, and fined five shillings. The Moorman is roused 
before dawn on the morning fixed upon for the drift by a mes- 
senger from headquarters; and he immediately proceeds, with 
others whom he ~~ to his assistance, mounted and on foot, ac- 


* companied by dogs, to drive every sort of horse on his quarter and 


the adjacent commons to, taking the Western quarter for an 
example, Merryvale Bridge, there to be claimed by their owners, 
or, if not claimed, to be driven to Dunnabridge pound—the Duchy 
pound—and sold at auction within three weeks if the owner does 
not put in an appearance. It was the ancient custom to proclaim 
the morn of the drift by the sounding of horns on the heights, 
and there is one particular stone in a commanding position with a 
hole in it, through which a horn was to be blown as a necessary 
part of the ceremony, that the Venville tenants might be awakened 


to a sense of their rights and attend the drift to claim their ponies, 
But the blowing of horns has fallen into disuse, and this ddche on 
the part of the Duchy is an instance of the insolence of office and 
the oppressor’s wrong that has to be borne in this weary world. 
The Venville tenants are the parishioners of the parishes having 
commons adjoining the moor, and, ail cattle and sheep apart, it is 
easy to see that the ponies, far famed for their many excellent 
qualities, ranging over the Forest and the commons indiscriminately 
from the beginning of time, have established rights for their 
owners which are good in law. The Venville tenants pay a 
Venville rent to the Duchy—what the word Venville means may 
one day be decided in the law courts, and we reserve our opinion 
on the subject till then—and enjoy rights of Venville therefore. 
It has been stated in old documents that it gives the right 
“to take everything off the Forest except vert (green oak) 
and red deer,” which may be truly said to be a colourable 
pretext for taking everything, as neither red deer nor green oak 
can be found there. The Duchy, however, do not allow their 
own rights to lapse, and the colt-drift is one which they exercise 
with much form and ceremony, though they have unhappily left 
off the blowing of horns. The Venville tenants must, therefore, 
be on the look-out for the drift when the middle of August has 
gone by that they may claim their ponies, show that they are not 
of the wicked who are to be fined five shillings, and do a dilapi- 
dated sort of suit and service to their Venville lord. Some of the 
Venville tenants have of late raised an objection to the extension 
of the drift to their commons, contending that the Duchy have 
only the right to drive on their own Forest. This is a delicate 
question, and has led to a free fight between the assembled 
Venville tenants and the Duchy at Merryvale Bridge, accompanied 
by the use of language both loud and strong, which, seen and 
heard from the safe eminence of a neighbouring tor, adds consider- 
ably to the interest excited by the beauties of nature which deck 
the banks of the lovely Walkham river. 

The colt-drift may well rank as a scene of most admired con- 
fusion, and he is a fortunate person who finds himself on Dartmoor 
on the chosen day near enough to see and hear, but out of the 
danger of being himself included in the drift, and mixed with the 
crowd of ponies, dogs, Venville tenants, tres rs, and the 
Duchy at Merryvale Bridge. The first unwonted appearance that 
would attract his notice would be herds of wild rough ponies 
galloping over the moor and the tors in one direction, instead of 
quietly browsing in their customary manner in well-selected 
pas for your pony is a good judge of pasture. The Moorman 

as begun his drift early, and, with his driftmen in a line search- 
ing every corner that can hold a pony, is driving them all towards 
the time-honoured place of assembly. The Dartmoor pony is 
famous for his spirit and endurance; he is clean-l , With 
many of the characteristics of the thorough-bred horse, but with 
the small head, little short ears, excitable eyes, and long shagzy 
mane and tail peculiar to himself. When galloping over the moor 
in a state of alarm, his mane and tail streaming in the breeze seem 
to be the principal part of him. In this state he is usually un- 
broken and shoeless, the period of his servitude to man not having 
as yet arrived, and he looks as wild and untamable as any tradi- 
tional beast of the forest need be. The Venville tenants from 
their houses can see the unusual commotion on the hills above 
them, and proceed to Merryvale Bridge on tame ponies or on 
foot as the case may be. Other persons conscious of trespass- 
ing on the moor in the shape of ponies are also on the look- 
out, and throng to the drift to claim their property and be fined 
five shillings rather than go afterwards to Dunnabridge pound and 

ay expenses, as they are called, in addition. The scene at 
Merryvale Bridge thus becomes imposing. A vast number of 
these wild-looking ponies are huddled together in a small space, 
the bed of the river itself being full of them. Venville tenants 
have come not only to claim their property, but also to protest 
in very choice Dartmoor English against the drift on their own 
commons outside the Forest bounds, and they make an attempt, 
which seems hopeless, to drive the ponies from such commons 
back again to their own ground. An official of the Duchy makes 
a proclamation from the top of a granite boulder, and ceremoniously 
reads a document with great seals attached to it to the assembled 
multitude. After that formality has been observed, the claiming, 
the wrangling, the protesting, and the fining follow, with mu 
loss of temper, some loss of sobriety—for the “ Dartmoor Inn” is 
hard by—and a marked relaxation ot the refinement and gentleness 
of manner that a rough life on Dartmoor might be expected to 
impart. Merryvale Bridge is one of the most picturesque places 
in Devonshire. It spans the river Walkham in a deep valley, 
where the water flows rapid and foaming over a granite bed, 
and some of the highest tors on Dartmoor, with Mist Tor as 
their monarch, look down on it. Down stream Vixen Tor may 
be seen, a wonderful pile of rocks famous in romantic print for 
its Druids, and dense coppice succeeds when the cnslasel country 
is reached. On rising ground above are stone circles, a stone 
avenue, and a cromlech, which have exercised the ingenuity 
of many an antiquary; and close to the Bridge are a few cot- 
tages, with the “ Dartmoor Inn,” forming a hamlet, the green 
in front of which, sloping down to the river, is the final and 
stirring scene of the drift. Among the other incidents which 
happen, the catching of a pony is worthy of attention, ‘There is 
always a boy ready to undertake the task; and the pony being at 

disadvantage, hemmed in by the herd, the boy goes for him, and, 


a 
laying hold of his long mane and forelock, hangs on until he gives 
Which the: fo toda, bo fights hard, especi- 
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ally with his handy forefeet, using them with more effect even 
than a kick with the hinder ones will produce. 
The Duchy exercise this right of drift and many otber rights, 


but do not seem to recognize the principle that duties accompany 
rights in nearly all cases, The colt-dritt might be made an ex- 
ceedingly useful exercise of authority by regulating through its 
means the breeding of these valuable little steeds, and by keep- 
ing trespassers off the Forest and the common past , Which 
by right belongs only to the Duchy tenants and the com- 
amoners in Venville. If the Duchy did their duty, no one would 
complain, and they might perform the rite of drift with all 
the solemnity so fitting to the occasion without a row, the 
grievance of omitting to blow horns in the proper places accord- 
ing to ancient custom being easily remedied. Fining strangers 
five shillings for having ponies where they have no right to 
pasture them is beneath the dignity of the Duchy if the 
matter ends there and no useful duty be done. Then there 
is, besides, the burning question of the enclosures on the Forest. 
The enclosures that have been authorized by the Duchy are 
encroachments on the free pasturage, which is very hard on the 
ponies. The Duchy talk of limited common—that is, right of 
common limited to the number of cattle which can be kept on 
the farms in Venville around the Forest through the winter. 
But this question of limited common, though it may be law, 
has never been decided in the courts, and no man can say what 
it may be held to be. The ponies, which cost less and are worth 
more than the cattle weight for weight, useful and pretty little 
beasts, though wild on the moor, docile at home, good hacks, 
strong and tough in harness, the joy of all boys who can ride 
them, care not a rap for winter quarters, and the law of limited 
common would not touch their case at all. They have, however, 
a natural taste for good pasturage and occasional shelter in warm 
valleys when the winds and the snow make revel on the moors; 
and the lives of hundreds are sacrificed by taking the best pasture 
and the snug combes from these little palfreys on the poor plea 
of limited common—limited, indeed, with a v 

May happier times come to these companions and friends of 
man, who play such a leading part in the dramatic spectacle known 
as the Dartmoor Colt-drift! 


RACING. 


as managers of the Kempton Park Club have advertised a 
new race for their Autumn Meeting of 1837. It is to be 
called the October Three-year-old Stakes of 5,000/., and there 
will be penalties and allowances which may very likely prevent 
the best three-year-old of the year from winning it. It will, of 
course, be one of the most valuable races of the season, and it 
may be a great consclation to the owner of a horse that is beaten 
by a short head for next year’s Derby or St. Leger. The racing 
at Kempton Park is often exceedingly good and of great import- 
ance, and the only fault we can find with it is that it gives 
the student of racing no rest. A few years ago, if he attended 
the Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, Doncaster, and Newmarket meet- 
ings, he saw nearly all the important races of the year; but now 
he has no sooner finished a week's racing at one of these places, 
carefully calculated the public form, and put the whole subject 
away from his mind for a few days, than on taking up his news- 

per he sees that a race has been run at Kempton Park which 

scattered his wise inferences to the winds. 

Fortunately, at the late meeting at ag Park, public form 
was confirmed rather than upset. The International Breeders’ 
Two-year-old Stakes was won by the favourite, Volta, by Blair 
Athol, a colt that had shown some very good second-class form ; 
but he was run to a neck by Lord Hartington’s colt by Hermit 
out of Belphcebe (Belphcebe died a few days before the race), to 
whom he was giving 9 lbs., and Lowdown ran third. Curiously 
enough, her sire, Lowlander, also died very shortly before the 
Kempton Park August Meeting. On the second day Necromancer 
followed up his success in the Kempton Park Grand Prize at the 
May meeting by winning the International Breeders’ Foal Stakes, 
but by a head only from Goldsmith, to whom he was giving 
13lbs. There was racing going on at the same time at > 
and there Mr Bowes’s Jacobite, who had run a bad second to the 
celebrated Minting both at Gosforth Park and at Goodwood, won 
the Two-year-old Stakes, after as much as 6 to 1 had been laid on 
him. Armida, the winner of the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood, 
was made first favourite for the Great National Breeders’ Foal 
Stakes, but St. Helena, although carrying 10 lbs. extra, won by a 
length and a half. This filly, as we shall have occasion to remind 
our readers presently, has been in wonderful form of late. 

Both Hermitage and Althorp went over to France to run for 
the Grand Prix de Deauville of 868/. on the 16th of August. 
Hermitage was first favourite, Althorp was second, and Reluisant, 
the winner of the French Derby, was third favourite. The hard 
ground told its tale upon Hermitage, and a suspensory ligament 

ve way in one of kis fore-legs before half the race was over; 
fat little Althorp ran very well, and he won this, his fifth victory 
of the season, easily by two lengths. He has only lost one race 
this year. Hermitage has developed into a great horse, and his 
mishap is much to be regretted. 

Great Northern St. Leger vei i C) a lengt 


only, from John Barleycorn, w been to her, as we 


‘latter had an 


have already said, a week before for the Great National Breeders’ 
Foal Stakes at Redcar. The two races were together worth over 
1,000/,, and her race at Ascot was worth more than 2,000/, ; so 
when we add to this the 2,567/. that she won last year, St. Helena 
does as aoe to be a very profitless filly, whether she be jadish 
or not j For the Hardwicke Stakes of 730/., Ste. Alvere and 
Jacobite were equal favourites, although, at wane for sex, the 

vantage of 3lbs.; and Coracle—better known as 
the Barchettina colt—was a third favourite, It was a very 
close thing, as Archer won with Ste. Alvere by a head only from 
Jacobite, while Coracle was a length and a half behind; but the 
winner was much interfered with by Jacobite, who swerved across 
the course and bored against her, and it is not unlikely that she 
would have won pretty easily if she had had a clear course. She 
is a smart filly, havi y won more than 3,000/., and 
every victory that she gains tends to the glorification of Saraband 
Kendal, and Mephisto, her only conquerors, On the second 
day at Stockton, Prism won the Stewards’ Cup for the third year 
in succession, although he was giving from 23 Ibs. to 34 lbs. to 
each of his opponents. Last year he won 2,953/. in stakes, and 
he is a very good horse overa mile. In course of the second 
day at Stockton, Lord Zetland won three races, and Watts rode 
for him in each instance. 

On the first day at York, the Duke of Westminster's Farewell 
seemed to have the Yorkshire Oaks at her mercy, for in the race 
for the One Thousand, St. Helena had been unplaced. Accordingly 
2 to 1 was now laid on her. She made the running at a steady 
pace; but St. Helena drew up to her at the Middlethorpe turn, 
and, getting to her head at the distance, came away and won 
easily by a length. No excuse could be made for the favourite 
on the score of jockeyship, as she had Archer on her back; but 
there was something to be said in her favour with regard to con- 
dition, for the filly had been trained with a special view to the 
St. Leger, and her preparation was not completed when she ran at 
York, whereas St. Helena was quite fit and in excellent 
form. Immediately after the race, people began to discuss the 
question whether the three weeks before Doncaster would most 
benefit Farewell or St. Helena, and whether, if they suited 
Farewell the best, she could make sufficient improvement to turn 
the tables on St. Helena. The general verdict was in favour of 
St. Helena, for, in the heat of the moment, she was backed at 
10 to 1 for the St. Leger, while 25 to 1 was laid against Farewell. 
Before the race for the Yorkshire Oaks, Farewell had been backed 
at a short price, and long odds had been laid against St. Helena. 
Later in the week Farewell was beaten for the Ebor St. Leger. 
The Duke of Westminster supplied the first favourite for the Great 
Breeders’ Convivial Produce Stakes, in Kendal, and as much as 
10 to 1 was laid on him, The second favourite was Lord Lumley, 
who was oe pe before the race by Mr. R. Vyner for 1,500 
guineas, Kendal won easily by two lengths. He is a very valu- 
able horse, as he has won but little short of 4,000/, for his owner 
in less than four months. Mischief, a filly by Hampton, came 
with a rush opposite the Stand, and although the favourite soon 
shook her off, she showed racing powers that are likely to prove 
useful to her in the future. 

Backers made a sad mistake in the Biennial on the second day 
at York, for they laid nearly 4 to 1 on Kudos, who was ridden 
— whereas the race was won easily by Mr. Lowther's 

ington. The Great Ebor Handicap, of 1,000/., was a dull 
race this year. The neat little Bonaparte, by Rosicrucian, was 
the first favourite; but Lord Cadogan’s Mate, a great — 
chestnut horse, that was giving Bonaparte a stone and a half, 
was landed an easy winner in the masterly hands of Archer. He 
has won a few lost a number of races, and he has been far 
from a trustworthy or consistent performer. He could get no- 
where near Hermitage when receiving a stone at Goodwood, 
and he was unplaced at the same meeting for the Corinthian 
Plate, after starting first favourite. Among the starters for the 
Ebor Handicap was Swillington, who cost 1,750 guineas 
in July, but he broke a blood-vessel in the course of the race. 
Clochette started a good second favourite, but she had been for 
some time first favourite, and she ran third. The Prince of Wales's 
Stakes of 877/., for two-year-olds, was a very interesting affair, 
although it only brought out four horses. The Devil to Pay, by 
Robert the Devil, had only run once, but then he had won the 
Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood by a length from Ste. Alvere, who 
was carrying 7 lbs. extra. Now Ste. Alvere had beaten Sunrise 
and Sunrise had beaten Saraband. Saraband had given a good 
deal of weight to Sunrise, but Ste. Alvere had herself run within 
a neck of Saraband at weight for sex, so the running ae to 
be pretty true. Reviewing the whole matter, Devil to Pay’s form 
seemed to be of exceedingly high class, especially when due allow- 
ance was made for the Molecomb Stakes being his first race. The 
colt was backed at 14 to 1 for the Derby, and he would most likely 
have started first favourite for the Prince of Wales's Stakes if a 
rumour had not been spread about that he had been beaten in a 
trial by Jacobite, who, as we observed above, had been beaten a 
week before by Ste. Alvere. As it was, slight odds were laid on 
Gay Hermit, the only conqueror of Philosophy, although it is but 
fair to say that the {fill beaten him three times. Devil to 
Pay was second favourite, and Rattlewings, an own sister to 
Galliard, who had cost 2,100 guineas last year at Lord Falmouth’s 
sale, was a strong third favourite. The only other starter was Grey 
Friars, a grey colt by Hermit. Rattlewings and Grey Friars made 
the running, while Gay Hermit waited on them, and: Devil to Pay 
brought up the rear. At the bend, Archer brought o { mei 
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up to the girths of the leaders, and then waited to the distance. 
At that critical point the favourite seemed to be tiring; but 
when Archer roused him resolutely, he answered very = y, and 
fighting his way ome the leading pair won a particularly pretty 
race bya neck. Grey Friars was only a head in front of Rattle- 
wings; but Devil to Pay was last, and had been in that position 
throughout the race, Some people thought he must have been 
out of form; others said that he would have won in a canter if 
Bruckshaw had only taken him round his horses instead of trying 
to get through them, and many contented themselves with de- 
claring his running to be simply unaccountable, All of the four 
competitors are entered for next year’s Derby. Gay Hermit was 
giving 12 Ibs. to Grey Friars, and 15 lbs., besides weight for sex, 
to Rattlewings, and as he is a well-shaped, tall, and lengthy colt, 
without much muscle or substance, he may be ted to im- 

ve considerably upon any form that he has shown hitherto. 

e has already repaid his purchase-money with ample interest, as 
he cost 800 guineas as a yearling, and has already won more than 
3,0001, Hermits are sometimes rather slow in their development, 
and it may or may not be that Gay Hermit will reach his best 
form by the time of the Derby; but he is certainly the kind of 
horse from whom, if he keeps well and sound, great things may be 
expected in the future. 

oldsmith, who cost 2,550 guineas as a yearling, was made 
first favourite for the Great Yorkshire Stakes, a race which has 
so often had a bearing on the following St. Leger. This ex- 
oa we colt had never yet won a race, nor did he win one now, 
instead of oy be post first, he was absolutely tailed off. 
The winner was Mr. Lowther’s King Monmouth, a colt that had 
run but moderately this season, although he had won half a dozen 
races, worth 2,507/., as a two-year-old. He seems, however, to be 
on and we may yet see him in his two-year-old form 
in. For the Queen’s Plate 5 to 2 was laid upon the Duke of 
estminster’s Newton, but he broke down within half a mile of 
the finish, and although he struggled on very gamely on three 
legs, he was beaten by two lengths by Hambledon. The York 
Cup was considered a certainty for The Mate, on the strength of 
his success of the previous day in the Ebor Handicap; but here, 
again, backers received a ruinous blow, for The Mate came in last, 
and the race was won by Mr. Lascelles’s Austrasia, who was 
receiving 26 lbs, from the favourite. That unfortunate horse, The 
Prince, was made first favourite for the Harewood Plate, but, as 
usual, he disappointed his backers, and the race was won by 
Camlet, who had not shown much form since he won six races as 
a two-year-old. 

At the Scarborough meeting a jockey committed an unusual 
and most reprehensible offence. During one of the races he struck 
a rival jockey with his whip, giving him a severe cut on the hand, 
and, being in a flogging humour, he administered another castigation 
to the gatekeeper of the paddock, who had contrived to displease 
him in some way. The next day, Sunday, there was steeplechasing 
at Auteuil. Steeplechasing in August—especi in an ex- 
ceptionally dry August—is little less than barbarous. Eight 
horses started last Sunday for the Prix Congress, and of these as 
many as six fell. One of them broke ‘her leg, another broke his 
shoulder, and a jockey broke his arm, But who could be surprised 
at such a chapter of accidents when the ground was as hard as 
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REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF ROBERT FAIRFAX.* 


pas naval history of England has been a sort of guidman’s 
acre in our literature. It has been left barren for the use of 
the gentleman known by that discreet name to Scotch peasants. 
If qranets objects to this apparently sweeping statement that 
Hakluyt, Purchas, Dampier, and indeed the navigators of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century generally, are excellent, that 
Southey’s Nelson is an admirable biography, that Sir Harris 
Nicolas and James have written meritorious works, we shall still 
adhere to our opinion. Hakluyt and the older writers are autho- 
rities; Southey and James are exceptions, and only prove the 
rule. In spite of them, and of here and there another, the lives 
of our admirals have been badly told, and the naval side of our 
history has never been told at all asa whole. While it has been 
badly treated generally, the very important period between the 
Restoration and the middle of the last century has suffered 
especial neglect. A few 8 in Macaulay’s History re- 
present about all that can be readily got at; and they, as is not 
uncommonly the case with this historian, contrive to give a 
number of accurate statements of fact, but to convey in the main 
@ false impression. Mr, Clements Markham has come forward to 
help to fill this gap with a Life of Admiral Robert Fairfax. 

he subject would not have struck the student of general naval 
history as very promising. Admiral Fairfax had no opportunity 
of gaining any great reputation. A man might pardonably know 

ing of him, and yet be tolerably familiar with naval history. 
Mr. Markham has, however, been fortunately to learn 
something about his hero. He is the historian of the Fairfax 


family, and has access to their papers. With the help of these 


__* Life of Robert Fai Steeton, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 
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records he has been able to get at what is so difficult to learn, the 
personal history of a seaman of the seventeenth century, Letters, 
and not mere deapatches written by the Admiral and to him, still 
exist, and these Mr. Markham has published ; therefore his book is 
both interesting and valuable. After that praise it may seem a 
little inconsequent to add that Mr. Markham has still done little 
to remove the repruach from our naval histories considered as 
literature. To which it may be answered that, though the general 
reader may not know it, there are books which are interesting 
only because of the facts they contain, and valuable only to 
whoever can read them with criticism. Mr. Markham’s Life of 
Robert Fairfax belongs to that class. A less laborious writer 
could hardly have had access to the papers of such a strong race 
as the Fairfaxes, and full liberty to print them, without publishing 
much which was worth knowing. Mr. Markham has not been 
wanting in industry. He has hunted up his facts, and is scrupulously 
careful in giving i Nobody is mentioned in the text 
without the due note telling us who was his father and who 
his mother; where his family came from and where it went. 
These notes, too, are fairly safe from the reproach which Carlyle 
directed against the similar parts of Croker'’s Boswell’s Johnson. 
The persons mentioned did commonly do more than digest, and 
Mr Markham tells us what it was. From the literary point of 
view, however, his book is less satisfactory. To adapt Carlyle, we 
do not know “ what ideas Mr. Markham entertains of a literary 
whole and the thing called Book.” His facts follow one another like 
geese on acommon. Twice over, in the case of thebattle of La Hogue 
and Rooke’s attack on Vigo, he gives accounts of actions in which 
Fairfax took no part. As the Admiral was actually present 
during the raising of the siege of Londonderry, Mr. Markham 
was bound to mention that event, but he should not have tried to 
re-do Macaulay’s masterly description. Still less should he have 
omitted to name Macaulay. When a great writer has made any 
event in history his own, it is not for smaller men to go over the 
ground again without duly saluting him. In the very middle of 
Robert Fairfax’s life we find a long letter from Brian Fairfax in- 
troduced a propos of nothing in particular. It is interesting enough 
in itself, and might have been innocently put in an appendix 
along with the inventory of the goods of Sir William Fairtax, of 
Steeton, made in 1558, but it has no right to be in the midst of a 
narrative with which it has no connexion. Then, too, Mr. Markham 
is far too conscious of his duties as poet-laureate of the House of 
Fairfax. He not only cannot resist the temptation to run after 
every member of it who comes in his way, but he has apparently a 
lurking belief that the history of England in the seventeenth 
century was aga | the work of this Yorkshire family. There is 
nothing in this volume quite equal to the remarkable statement 
contained in a former work that Sir Thomas Fairfax was the real 
creator of the New Model, and Cromwell only his very efficient 
general of cavalry, but once or twice Mr. Markham approaches 
even this level. He casually observes in one place that “ young 
Lord Fairfax had, with the Earl of Danby, seized upon York. 
Even when the great House is not concerned, Mr. Markham can 
contrive to be what we venture to call silly. He works himself 
into a high state of Whig patriotism over the “traitor King,” 
James II., and once he goes out of his way to drag in a piece of 
threadbare nonsense about the execution of Byng. 

For these and for other reasons which shall be forthcoming on 
—_ application, we are of opinion that Mr. Markham must be 
read in a critical spirit ; but this does not rob him of the credit of 
having published a good deal worth knowing about a little-known 
time in English naval history. All Mr. Markham has to say 
about Robert Fairfax is not knowledge. A good deal of it is 
guesswork as to what he must have done in a punt, and what he 
e manner of the 
would-be imaginative biographer; but, after due analysis, a solid 
remnant is left, Robert Fairfax was a cadet of Steeton, born in 
1666, and grandson of the Sir William who fell fighting for the 
Parliament in the Civil War. His father died young, and Robert 
was brought up by his mother. At fifteen he was apprenticed to 
a merchant skipper, and served his time out of London in the 
Levant trade. ers of Macaulay who have accepted his epi- 
grammatic generalization about the sailors of the seventeenth 
century may be surprised to find that Robert Fairfax was both a 
seaman and a gentleman. Mr. Markham publishes several letters 
written during and just after his years of service as apprentice. 
They are not very witty or very wise, but they are such letters as 
a naval officer of to-day might write. Robert Fairfax spells quite 
as well as the average gentleman of that century, sae there is 
nothing in the tone or style of the letters unbecoming his rank. 
When he had served out his time, Robert Fairfax became a can- 
didate for a commission in the navy of James II. While he was 
on shore seeking this employment and taking the opportunity to 
study navigation in Wapping, he was so little strange to the 
customs of landsmen that he took part in the funeral of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who was his connexion by marriage, and was 
kindly received and called Cousin by Lord Bellasis of Worlaby, his 
distant kinsman. Once he had the honour to ride a-hunting with 
the King, and on this occasion wished, as he tells his mother, “he 
might have had the privilege to have uttered his mind to His 
Majesty.” Here Mr. Markham, with that air of the loyal family 
historian which sits so well on him, points out how interesting this 
is, and wonders what the lad had on his mind to say. Finally, he 
concludes it was to warn the misguided King. Now we, without 
tural knowledge, will undertake to tell Mr. 


arkham that what the good lad had on his mind was to ask for 
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acommission. Robert Fairfax had plainly his full share of the 
steady Yorkshire caution and eye to the main chance which be- 
longed to all his family. They were not of the class which does 
not calculate too much. At last he was allowed to join the na 
as a volunteer. He served with Sir Roger Strickland an 
Dartmouth in the Channel. After the Revolution he received a 
commission, and served under Torrington in Bantry Bay, on the 
north coast of Ireland, and in the Channel. He was present at 
Beachy Head. Mr. Markham might well have spared his chapter 
on La Hogue and have said more about the previous battle, 
As it is, his account is little other than Burchett’s colour- 
less official narrative a little amplified. It would be impossible 
to learn from Mr. Markham’s book that he had ever heard 
Beachy Head called a scandalous defeat. When La Hogue was 
fought Robert Fairfax was in command of a vessel on the 
coast of North America, under the Sir William Phipps who 
dug ~ the treasure. His promotion had been rapid, and he re- 
mained in consiant employment till nearly the end of Queen 
Anne’s wars. He was present in the attacks on the French 
Channel coast, in operations on the coast of Spain, at the capture 
of Barcelona and of Gibraltar, and in Rooke’s battle with the 
Count of Toulouse off Malaga. He rode out the great storm at 
aeeets and at a later period held important commands at home. 
inally he became counsellor to Prince George of Denmark, and 
retired in disgust because another officer had been promoted over 
his head. After leaving the sea he settled at York. The death of 
his elder brother without male issue put him in possession of 
Steeton, and he had made a prudent marriage. Robert Fairfax 
did his duty asa good citizen of York. He got elected for Parlia- 
ment and on the Town Council, and was a stirring man to the 
end. These last years offered Mr. Markham a capital chance for 
a -—- chapter on the social life of a large county town in the 
early eighteenth century. All he has done is to shoot the con- 
tents of a note-book into this volume in no order, and without 
explanation, The naval part of Robert Fairfax’s life is better 
treated. We could wish that Mr. Markham had showed more 
independence, and had not contented himself so often with giving 
bald narratives of events which have the air of being taken 
at second-hand from Burchett; but he does at least give a 
good deal of information about the condition of the navy in the 
seventeenth century. It is a little surprising to find Mr. Markham 
half excusing the provisioning of the fleets of the day which 
led to so much scurvy on the ground that it was due to ignorance. 
So it was, but the ignorance was of the culpable kind which is 
born of indifference to learn. Before the end of the sixteenth 
century Sir Richard Hawkins had made experiments on the best 
way of preventing this disease with some success, and had printed 
an account of them. Moreover the value of lemon-juice as an 
anti-scorbutic was well known to the East India captains who 
commanded in the early voyages. On one point we should like to 
have Mr. Markham’s authorities. He says that the first and second 
rates of the seventeenth century carried seventy-eight-pounders. 
Now it had generally been supposed that the heaviest gun carried 
down to Nelson’s time was the cannon seven, as it was called by 
Sir William Monson—that is, the forty-eight-pounder. There were 
sixty-four-pounder carronades in use at the end of the century, but 
they were not guns, and were not introduced till after 1750. 
Mr. Markham has, we think, fallen into a plausible mistake in 
saying that the word “grommet” was the Spanish grumete. It 
was certainly in use in the Cinque Ports long before we were 
likely to borrow anything from the Castilians. As it is never right 
to end with fault-finding if it can be avoided, we conclude by 
Pointing out that there is a good deal about the Fairfax — in 
. Markham’s book which will be found useful for the study of 
the social life of the time. ; 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


the course of Mr. Crawford’s new novel the thoughtful reader 

is reminded, turn and turn about, of Mme. Blavatsky and The 
Last Days of Pompeii, of modern America as depicted by Messrs. 
Howells and James, and of antique Babylon as it might have 
been imagined in a fit of ungovernable scholarship by the late 
Lord Lytton. Its p is part mystical, historical, and 
part romantic; it is undeniably “ high-toned” and as undeniably 
tedious. The scene is laid in the Babylon of Belshazzar the King 
and in Shushan where Cambyses reigned. Among its eam 
are the Prophet Daniel, and Zoroaster the Mage, and Darius the 
Great King, and Queen Atossa (a lady whose reputation has come 
down to us in a somewhat damaged condition), and the beautiful 
Princess Nehushta, betrothed to Zoroaster, but married to Darius. 
It with a description, which suffers by comparison with an 
earlier account, of the —_ of the Handwriting on the Wall. It 
tells us how Zoroaster and Nehushta loved and roved in the rose- 
ens of Ecbatana, and listened to the nightingales therein: he 

in a “pointed helmet” and “gilded harness” and an “ample 
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purple cloak,” with “ heavy gold tassels,” and she in “ full trousers 
of white and gold embroidery,” and “rich embroidered sandals 
with high golden heels,” and a “ magnificent belt of wrought gold 
and pearls,” exactly like the tenor and soprano in an opera; 
a resemblance increased by the vague yet becoming purity of 
thought and the loose yet lofty magniloquence of utterance by 
which their intercourse is marked. Then Daniel delivers his 
last prophecy (faithfully redacted by Mr. Crawford) and on song 
this life, and is buried with a noble display of archwology, 
and is mourned of the Medes “ under the Assyrian name of 
Beltesbazzar ;" whereupon Nehushta and Zoroaster, who can no 
more make up their minds to marry than a pair of esoteric 
Buddhists may, or a couple sketched by Mr. Henry James, set out 
for Shushan. On the way they fall in with Darius, who, with royal 
promptitude, proposes at first sight, and announces his intention 
of marrying Nehushta himself. But this is more than Zoroaster 
ean stand. Platonic as his theories of love appear to be, he 
has it out with the monarch in a vigorous rough and tumble, and, 
getting him down, compels him to swear to forego his dishonour- 
able design, and eke to pardon his conqueror. After this all three 
swear eternal friendship, and pueened to Shushan. There they 
are met by Atossa. The loveliest woman in Persia, she has long 
cherished a secret passion for Zoroaster, and she does her best to 
get the sentiment reciprocated. But Zoroaster is much too modern 
for that. He repels her advances with heroic magnanimity ; and 
when Atossa succeeds in tricking Nehushta into marriage with 
Darius (in whom the Hebrew princess has meanwhile inspired a 
hopeless but most high-minded attachment, and with whom she 
has exchanged a good deal of lofty American sentiment) he baffles 
her design by taking refuge in madness, and disappearing from 
Shushan and the Court. ‘To the “wild mountains of the south ” 
does he bend his way; and there, un a diet of parched grain and 
goat’s-milk cheese, he remains for the space of a thousand days, 
communing with Araumazda, and as it were anticipating Mr, 
Sinnett. Of course he discovers the Universal Agent, and becomes 
a kind of mehatma; and of course he is called out in due time 
to reform the religion of the empire, then “of a most uncertain 
kind.” Of course he does miracles in the way of reform; and 
of course he is hugely honoured by Darius. Equally of course 
Atossa has meanwhile learned to hate him, while Nehushta has 
discovered him to be the only man she ever loved. The end comes 
soon. Darius departs on an expedition ; Atossa calls in “the wild 
riders of the eastern hills”; and Zoroaster and Nehushta are 
butchered in each other's arms. And the thoughtful reader has 
t gladness thereof, and rejoices much and loudly that he is 
one with them, and reflects that Atossa cannot have been such a 
bad sort of woman after all. 

Miss Yonge’s The Two Sides of the Shield is a sequel to Scenes and 
Characters, a work with which some readers may be unacquainted. 
The young people of that book are the “grown-ups” of this; 
and together the two generations make up an army that is as 
the sands of the sea for number. It is not easy to remember 
who is who, or to be duly and thoroughly interested in anybody. 
One gathers that the heroine is a certain Dolores Mohun, and 
that in writing The Two Sides of the Shield Miss Yonge, whose 
intentions are always strictly honourable, was animated by a 
desire to make the process of this young lady’s conversion to 
habits of cheerfulness and utter veracity the principal theme 
of the book. But Dolores is one, and her relatives are many; 
and, in the goodly multitude of her sisters and her cousins an 
her aunts she is as a needle in a parcel of pins, as one pippin 
in a bushel of pippins, as an Academician in the Chantrey 
Gallery or the of Burlington House. Her story, in fact, 
is the romance of an uncommonly well-filled nursery, and not 
to lose one’s head over it is beyond the capacity of any one not 
qualified for its perusal by a course of special training. That it 
is always pleasant and wholesome we do not need to = Miss 
Yonge means well as ever, and as ever writes like a lady, Her 
heroine’s troubles are ingeniously invented and dexterously 
handled, and the result of them all is, as it should be, agreeable 
to the'earnest mind. Moreover, the first bewilderment past, it is 
possible, by diligent study and a resolute attention to names, to 
perceive that Miss Yonge’s children, albeit a little too good to be 
true, are intelligent in conception and not unnatural in effect. As 
such, they will no doubt commend themselves to the ladies with 
large families, to whom (it may be presumed) the book is more 
directly addressed. To them it will be no labour, but a joy, to 
differentiate between the characters and utterances of Mysie and 
Fay and Primrose, of Gillian and Valetta, of Wilfrid, Fergus, 
Maude, Dolores, Aunt Jane, Aunt Lilias, Miss Hacket, Uncle 
Reginald, and all the rest of them; they will delight in the 
doings of that dreadful secret society, the G. F. S.; while for the 
names of 2, pen if mysterious works with which Miss Yonge 
has gemmed her pages—Little Pillows, and Rose , and 
Under the Shield—they will, we take it, be no less grateful than 
for the novel itself. For poor Dolores’s troubles mostly come of 
the study of wicked books: just as (if we remember aright) a 
copy of The Three Musketeers is the only villain of The Young 

her ; and it is certainly as well that the See of England 
should know not only what books it should avoid, but also what 
books it may read. It is evidently Miss Yonge’s opinion that a 
The Two Sides of the 
= it seems certain that there are many who will agree 
with her. 

Mr. Black's new volume is a disappointment. It.is made up of 
odds and ends, not one of which is worthy its author's reputation. 
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The only story it contains, The Wise Women of Inverness, tells 
howa Highland farmer, who is also a miser, and has besides a 
strong dash of the thief and the murderer, buys of certain spae- 
wives a waxen image of his niece’s sweetheart, with intent to melt 
the same, and so by art-magic bring about the young man’s death ; 
how the spae-wives are his victim's friends ; and how by their aid 
and counsel the victim frightens him into a better state of mind 
by drawing in phosphorus the picture of a pair of gallows on the 
iron chest in which he keeps his gold. It is written with Mr. 
Black's accustomed grace, but the material is of the thinnest, and 
there is nothing special in the manner in which it is treated. After 
this novelette (which surely need never have been republished) 
we havea batch of “ Rhymes by a Deerstalker "—“ reprinted chiefly 
from the novel called White Heather”—assuredly the pleasantest 
number in the book. Then comes a “Gossip about the West 
Highlanders,” which takes the form of a letter toa friend; and 
then a rather feeble and superfluous return to the tricks and the 
manners, the humour and sentiment and style, of the Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton. Finally we have “ The Supernatural 
Experiences of Patsy Cong,” which serves as a reminder that 
Mr. Black can kill salmon on other than Scottish waters, and can 
make, when it suits him, a good enough shot at other dialects 
than that of Glasgow and the West Highlands. The thing is 
inoffensive enough; but the reminder was hardly needed. 

The heroine of Sweet Christabel is the daughter of one Myles 
Vanstone, of Vanstone Abbey. Now between Myles Vanstone 
and his cousin Grenville of that ilk there is deadly feud; and 
when Christabel is rescued from the rising tide by a young man 
who turns out to be no other than Grenville Vanstone’s son Piers, 
the judicious reader will at once perceive that there can and will 
be but one issue. The judicious reader will be right. Grenville 
‘Vanstone, a model of all the vices, is knocked down by a cab (pro- 
bably a hansom); and Myles Vanstone marries (in second wedlock) 
a lovely widow, and presently expires of heart disease; so that 
Piers Vanstone inherits Vanstone Abbey, and Christabel becomes 
an heiress, and the inevitable seems more inevitable still. But 
mark the cunning of the artist! Myles Vanstone,a stern man 
and a t traveller, has left a will. Under the terms of that 
will Piers does not receive a single penny; so that, albeit the 
owner of Vanstone Abbey, he is practically the poorest, as he 
is the proudest and loftiest, of men. Christabel, on the other 
hand, omes & t heiress; but, should she marry ao 
Vanstone, she, too, is reduced to poverty; and all the money 
is bestowed on her stepmother. aturally enough there are 
struggles and cross-p s. Mrs. Vanstone would like Chris- 
tabel to marry Piers; Piers would like to marry Christabel ; 
and Christabel is as much in love with Piers as ever she can 
be. But Piers is far too honourable to suggest that love is 
better than money, and that Christabel should forfeit her in- 
heritance for him; while Christabel is far too proper and un- 
common to see that Piers is enamoured of her, much less to 
propose to him herself. And thus the thing goes on: until the 
right number of pages has been written and the novel is 
three volumes long; when explanations take place, and the 
judicious reader's forecasts are fully and appropriately realized. 

is a long, long story, and when all’s said there is not much in it. 
But it is neatly written—albeit in the miserable present tense ; it 
has a certain freshness; and one or two of the characters ure 
original and not impossible—Agatha Vanstone, for instance, and 
her brother Myles, and Cousin Susan, the amiable, the plain, the 
irrepressibly loquacious. 

r. Cobban’s Tinted Vapours is one of the shilling volumes 
which owe their being to the prodigious and unaccountable success 
of Called Back. There are people, we believe, who profess to find 
it a mere imitation of Mr. Conway’s magnum opus, just as there 
are — who are persuaded that the substance of the moon is 
identical with the substance of green cheese. With that work, 
however, it has nothing save the price in common, being in fact 
an exceedingly clever and workmanlike piece of literature. It 
is written in clear and vigorous English ; and though its purpose 
is principally romantic—though its primary condition is that of 
the sensational story—it contains some capital dialogue, some 
excellent description, and some taking and lifelike studies of 
character. Of course there is a mystery, and of course the mystery 
is cleared up in the end. Of the means employed (which are 
sapemeeuni we do in nowise approve ; to our mind they are both 
superfluous and inappropriate. ut, in spite of them, the book is 
‘alive from start to tinish ; and to read it otherwise than at a burst 
is difficult, if net impossible. 


L’EMPEREUR FREDERIC IL.* 


a this volume is a part of M. Zeller’s great work 
on German history, it is at the same time complete in itself. 
Extending from the death of the Emperor Henry VI. to the execu- 
tion of his t-grandson Couradin, it traces the fortunes of the 
Hohensta House from the period of its acquisition of Naples 
and Sicily down to the full accomplishment of the ruin mainly 
brought upon it by this seeming increase of strength, and shows 
how with that House there fell also the Empire founded by Charles 
‘the Great and revived by the Saxon Otto, In treating this h 
M. Zeller has given due to the fatal effects which 


arose from the marriage of Henry to the heiress of the Norman 
* Histoire d All — LE: r Frédéric Il. et la chute de 
Tempire i moyen dge. Par Jules Zeller. Paris: Emile 


Perrin. 1885. 


Kings of Sicily. The kingdom wasa fief of the Holy See, and 
the r, as its king, was accordingly brought into a relation- 
ship with the Popes which made strife between them certain. For 
the Popes were conscious that the union of the kingdom to the 
Germanic crown endangered their independence; the Emperor 
shut them in on the south as well as on the north. The — 
sion of Sicily, moreover, made the Emperor a constant influence 
in Ttalian politics, and thus brought him into conflict with the 
northern republics. For while the quarrel of the Popedom and the 
Italian cities with the Hohenstaufen House rose from various causes 
and was of long standing, the acquisition of the southern kingdom 
was the true reason of the inveterate hatred with which both the 
Popes and the cities carried on their strife with Frederick II. 
and his family. To the same cause, too, must be traced much at 
least of the shortsighted policy pursued by Frederick in his 
northern kingdom, the concessions by which he so weakened the 
very foundations of the Empire that, though it survived for cen- 
turies, it ceased thenceforward to fill its old place in Europe, or 
even in Germany. The constitutional causes of the decline of the 
Empire, and the advantage gained over it by the Papacy, may, 
however, be said to have begun with the unlooked-for death of 
Henry VI. Tempting as his offers were, the Saxon party had 
refused to make the Empire hereditary in his family, and all 
he had been able to obtain was the election of his infant son 
Frederick as King of the Romans. This election was set aside, 
and Henry’s death was followed by the evils of a disputed elec- 
tion. In this contest for the Empire the Popedom lost no op- 
meen 4 of extending its power, for it was in the hands of 
nnocent III, Some suggestive remarks on the phase of papal 
history typified by Innocent are a little marred by exaggeration, 
It is surely too much to say, in contrasting the position he 
assumed with the less autocratic power of earlier popes:-—“ A 
l'époque de Grégoire VII. I'Eglise était une aristocratie d'évéques, 
parmi lesquels le pape n’était Uap beaucoup plus que le premier.” 
At the same time, it is perfectly true that the aims of Gregory 
were directed rather towards the exaltation of the Church than 
merely towards the increase of the power and dignity of his office. 
With Innocent it was different. Gregory, without hypocrisy, 
could sum up his life in the words, “I have loved rat 
ness and hated iniquity” ; Innocent would have had to confess to 
less exalted motives of action. In the record of the struggle be- 
tween Philip of Swabia and Otto considerable weight is given to 
Philip's superiority over his rival in wisdom and honesty, as well 
as in the extent and strength of his dominions; the influence of 
affairs outside Germany is well marked, and the whole subject is 
treated in its true light as a matter of European importance. 
Innocent upheld Otto by every means in his power. His inter- 
ference in the affairs of Germany was indignantly resented. “The 
Pope is too young,” cried Walter von der Vogelweide; “Lord, 
bring help to Christendom.” Philip’s power in Germany was too 
great to be overthrown by the Pope’s intrigues, and the folly of 
John, the English King, deprived Otto of the support he would 
have received from Richard I. Innocent was forced to treat 
with the representative of the House he hated. Yet, never- 
theless, he managed matters so skilfully that he secured 
a real advantage; for Philip, as the price of his promised coro- 
nation, agreed to all his demands; the southern kingdom was 
not to be united to the Empire, but to remain under the 
Pope’s ward, Frederick. He was, however, saved from even the 
appearance of defeat by the murder of Philip. In the condi- 
tions he attached to his promise to crown Utto his demands 
extended to all that the Popes could pretend to in Italy, and 
in Germany to nothing short of a transference of all ecclesias- 
tical power from the Empire to the Holy See. M. Zeller truly 
says of the list of these demands :—“ C'est un des documents 
les plus importants non seulement de son pontificat, mais de 
Vhistoire méme de la papauté au moyen fge.” Otto promised 
everything. It was not long before he gave the Pope cause 
to distrust him, and Innocent set up Irederick, the you 
King of Naples and Sicily, in his stead. It was a strange an 
hazardous move. ‘Sans doute, la race des Hohenstaufen était 
bien celle des ennemis de |’Eylise, celle qui avait voulu d'abord 
unir le royaume de Sicile 4 l'Allemagne” (p. 121). But Frederick 
was bound to the Pope by homage, and Iunocent hoped that his 
elevation would be a decisive proof that the Imperial dignity 
depended on the will of the Holy See. The contest for the 
Empire was decided by the battle of Bouvines, where Frederick's 
ally, Philip Augustus, defeated the army composed of Otto's Ger- 
mans, of English, Flemish, and the northern vassals of the French 
King. It was a battle of far-reaching importance. It brought to 
nought the combination that Richard I, had carefully built up, 
and to some extent at least it decided the constitutional destinies 
of England and France by the humiliation of the English King 
and the triumph of the French crown over its great feudatories. 
The influence of the Popedom on the temporal affairs of Euro 
was at stake, and was secured by the defeat of the allies, 
Zeller gives a vivid picture of the battle, and dwells on the success 
of the French King with much satisfaction as “la premiére vic- 
toire de la France contre une coalition.” His pride in this long 
past triumph reminds us that a distinguished Knglish historian 
considers that Bouvines is “a name hardly to be written without 
an unpleasant feeling by any man of ‘Teutonic blood and speech.” 
From a distance of six centuries and a balf we are nevertheless 
able to contemplate the event with undisturbed equanimity. 
In M. Zeller’s treatment of the reign of Frederick we miss any 


satisfactory study of the Emperor's personal character, for the hasty 
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summary given after the record of his death can scarcely be held 
bwwny My the subject. The task has often been taken in hand 
since Salimbene, who “sometimes loved him,” recorded the 
impression he made on the men of his own time, and M. Zeller 
may have thought the topic hackneyed. It is, however, one that 
has by no means lost its interest, and he would have done well to 
have given it more prominence. On the other hand, we have some 
admirable work on the nature and effects of the Emperor's 
policy in Germany. The “ Oonfederation ” of Frankfort in 1220, 
the Golden Bull of 1231, and the further advance made in 1235 
are clearly described. These constitutions sacrificed the rights of 
the Emperor to the lay and clerical princes. And though it is 
true that the territorial sovereignty of these lords was already 
virtually established, the concessions of Frederick affirmed the 
principle; they legalized a system that except under pressure 
was certain to lead to anarchy, and they stripped the Emperor 
of the power of enforcing order. In strong contrast to these 
measures M. Zeller exhibits Frederick’s firm administration of his 
southern kingdom. The explanation of the contrast may, he 
points out, to some extent be found in the circumstances and the 
past history of the two countries, and in a still greater degree in 
the position Frederick held towards each of them :—‘“ L’Empereur 
| plus haut en Allemagne au-dessus des détails, et y laisse 

vantage, comme tel, aux princes le réglement des intéréts = 
ne croit pas pouvoir négliger en Sicile, comme roi” (p. 266) 
Germany to the Sicilian King, Emperor though he was, seemed 
of little importance save as a means of ing out his wide- 
reaching designs, and his Italian policy led ~ to throw away 
the strength he might have found Farm Honorius III., believing 
that he had secured the dependence of Sicily, placed the Imperial 
crown on Frederick’s head. He soon found out that the former 
ward of the Holy See was determined to exercise an independent 
power in Italy. It was this that lay at the root of the first phase 
of the quarrel between Frederick and the Popedom. The 
Emperor’s crusading vow gave the Pope an advantage over him 
which Gregory IX. used to the full as a means of weakening his 
position. Frederick was not unwilling to go on the crusade. The 
Nay of difference between him and the Pope was, as 
M. Zeller well remarks, that Frederick looked at the war as a 
political and territorial enterprise, the Pope as a religious duty; 
the Emperor would and did turn the crusade to his personal 
aggrandizement, the Pope would have had him undertake it 
simply as an obedient son of the Church; this would have exalted 
the Holy See above the Empire. After a period of outward 
accord following the Peace of Ran Germano, the second phase of 
the strife rose out of the war between Frederick and the Italian 
cities. Whatever were the avowed causes of this war, it was really 
the inevitable consequence of the acquisition of Sicily by the German 
Emperor. The cities fought for their independence as they had 
fought in earlierdays. In those wars, however, peace was possible, 
for the basis of the Imperial policy was in Germany. Now, the 
Emperor was an Italian sovereign, an ever-present foe ; his policy 
was no longer Teutonic, for the Empire, as he conceived it, was 
not national, but ecumenical. The strife, therefore, was neces- 
sarily carried on to the bitter end. With the success of the cities 
and of the Guelfic cause in Italy depended the power and even 
the independence of the Popedom. And so, while the conflict was 
largely political, it was also one of principles. The details of the 
struggle are told in an interesting fashion, and the importance of 
the principal crises in it—the Emperor's victory at Corte Nuova, 
the battle of Meloria, the election of Innocent IV. and his flight from 
Rome—are well brought out. The masterly policy of the Pope's 
withdrawal from Rome was proved by the Council of Lyons, and 
with Frederick's condemnation by the Council began the last and 
fiercest phase of the conflict. “ Hitherto I have been the anvil,” 
the Emperor said ; “ now I will be the hammer.” But the blows 
of his enemies still fell on him until he was crushed beneath them. 
He had attempted too much. In ceasing to be Germanic, the 
Empire had lost its strength. M. Zeller points out his mistake 
and its consequences with considerable force :— 

L’Empereur Frédéric 1¢* Barberousse avait encore conservé, malgré son 
ambition, le double point de vue allemand et romain de ses prédécesseurs, 
me fit déja remonter son pouvoir au dela de Charlemagne. Son fils 

enri VI., le premier, commenga & mettre cette conception en péril, en 
changeant l’axe de la puissance impériale. I réunit en effet la royauté de 
Naples et de Sicile & celle de Allemagne ; il forma le projet de joindre par 
la conquéte l’empire grec & son empire et comprit déja méme l’Orient et 
Jérusalem dans les universelles visées de son ambition. Mais c’est bien 
son héritier & Naples, Frédéric I1., qui a tout compromis avec ses juristes ; 
en reculant les origines traditionnelles de l’empire jusqu’a Constantin et & 
Théodose, en lui faisant dépasser ses limites précédentes pour I’ universaliser 
dans l’espace aprés l’avoir reculé dans le temps, il a fait de l’empire une 
conception nouvelle et monstrueuse, qui pour avoir tout voulu embrasser a 
tout perdu.—P. 441. 

The tragic end of Frederick's house, and the ruin of the medieval 
Empire, are briefly but sufficiently told in the concluding chapters. 
One or two unimportant slips occur in the volume. Cyprus was 
not a part of the Greek Empire when it was taken by Richard L, 
and the description of Simon de Montfort, the Crusader, as “un 

tit seigneur des environs de Paris” is somewhat ill advised ; the 

ords of Montfort l'Amauri were men of no small account. Never 
theless, M. Zeller's work may fairly be described as accurate. This, 
however, is too little to say of it. He has used the ample materials 
contained in the collections of M. Huillard-Bréholles with care and 
skill, his treatment of his period is full of thought, his ideas are 


clearly expressed, and his arrangement is admira 


SEVENTEEN BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY AND 
DIVINITY.* 


M* RAYMOND S. PERRIN has undertaken, within the 
modest compass of 560 octavo pages, to review all the 
leading philosophical and religious systems of the world, from 
Thales to G. H. Lewes and from the primitive faiths of India and 
Egypt to Mahomet. His object is “to arrive at an ultimate 
analysis” by “reducing the categories of thought, or the most 
general terms of existence, to a single principle,” and thereby 
“to point out the independence of all ms of knowledge b 
affiliating the activity of perception with general activity.” He 
further considers that, as both philosophy and religion depend 
on language for expression, we must seek in the genesis of lan- 
guage for the deepest truths of life and mind. By applying this 
simple solvent we shall compel “ the hierarchy of heaven and the 
hosts of hell, that have so long ruled over us,” to “ beat a pre- 
cipitous retreat,” and shall find—albeit perhaps amid an un- 
pleasant “tempest of emotions "—that “ God has vanished in the 
pure light of day.” Mr. Perrin frankly admits that a result thus 
“ fatal to every superstition and every form of mystery ” will not 
be readily welcomed. Our civilization “ bears by general consent 
the name of Christian,” and Christianity is supposed to be the 
basis and guarantee of morality. But that is a fundamental error. 
“ Christianity is a religion of faith,” and morality can only rest on 
“the religion of philosophy.” No doubt the triumph of philo- 
sophy over revelation will be difficult, for the latter does not 
scruple to “stoop to disingenuous methods,” and holds out 
the fictitious promise of future blessedness, whereas wee 
“ appeals to nothing but the most impersonal sympathies,” e 
cannot hope for success till we have made philosophy “ a religion 
superior to any faith which the world has yet known,” and the 
world unfortunately has not yet come to understand that in truth 
“ the religion of philosophy ts the purest of all faiths, the highest 
of all moralities,” its creed “the light ever brightening ” unto perfect 
day. Mr. Perrin accordingly concludes with an earnest “ appeal 
to the women of America”—who “as a class are better educated 
than the men,” and moreover, as mothers, have in their hands the 
making of both men and women in the future—to aid him in 
achieving this great and beneficent reform. Woman should know 
that “the great ecclesiastical dignitaries, who are the autocrats of 
her beliefs” at present, laugh in their sleeve at her credulity; 
but to those “men of God, the priests and ministers of Christ,” it 
is worse than idle to appeal. “They hate reforms and despise 
reformers,” and will of course go on to the end of the chapter 
“teaching the grossest superstitions; belief in a personal God, a 
God-Christ, and a God-Spirit "the doctrine of the Trinity—which 
is the same thing as to “worship Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva.” 
Meanwhile the author gives us in a single sentence the measure of 
his own familiarity with the simplest rudiments of the faith he so 
bitterly assails; “ the idea that woman is a tempter or demoralizer, 
which plainly underlies the myth of the Garden of Eden, and the 
idea that family relations are impure, which originated the mystery 
of the Immaculate Conception, are barbarous.” By “the lmma- 
culate Conception” he evidently means the Miraculous Conception 
of Christ, which he probably imagines to be the “mystery” 
defined by Pius IX. in 1854. 

We have no room to follow Mr. Perrin in detail through his 
review of philosophical and religious systems, nor does it contain 
anything—except mistakes—that will be new to an ordinarily 
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well-informed student. In metaphysics, properly so called, he 
naturally has no belief. “ The word entity is a fiction. There 
is no such thing as an unrelated fact, an unconditioned exist- 
ence”; and hence we are not surprised to find Sir W. Hamilton 
dismissed in a single page, or to be told that “ there is pro- 
bably no department of knowledge which in the future will 
require less space to record its truths than the science of 
Metaphysics.” For the same reason “a critical study of the 
German @ priori is since it is merely 
“a new growth of Idealism.” However, thirty pages are de- 
voted to expounding and exploding Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schleiermacher, and—last but uot least—Schopenhauer, 
who had the discernment to characterize Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel as “the three great impostors.” A third part of the 
volume is assigned to Herbert Spencer and G. H. Lewes, but Mr. 
Spencer must not be allowed any exclusive credit for the author- 
ship of “the great theory of Evolution”; when we commend it, 
“ our encomiums become a hymn of praise to the thinkers of all 
ages.” But Mr. Perrin enters a far more “decided protest” 
against a critic, who “ objects to the use of the word God for the 
universal principle, Motion,” on the ground—which on his own 
showing is surely a perfectly valid one—that “ the word God is 
an obsolete term, too closely connected with idolatry to be used” 
for Motion. His answer looks exceedingly like “ stooping to 
disingenuous methods ”; he does not venture to deny the force of 
the objection, but insists that “ philosophy cannot afford to sur- 
render the moral discipline which is the natural inheritance of 
long ages of religious life.” In other words the new religion of 
philosophy “cannot afford to surrender” the nomenclature, 
though it absolutely repudiates the principles, of the old religion 
of faith—just as Napoleon said, “It is necessary always to talk of 
liberty, equality, justice, and disinteres tedness, and never to grant 
any liberty whatever.” It is curious that Mr. Perrin’s chapter 
on Egyptian religion should contain no reference at all to the 
Hibbert Lectures of M. Renouf, who is notoriously one of the 
very first living authorities on the subject, far more so than 
the two or three writers quoted. The treatment of “ Islam,” 
which is rather oddly interpolated out of its due order, before 
Judaism and Christianity, while very eulogistic is remarkably 
meagre and unintelligent. Of Christianity we are informed that 
more may be learnt from “ a glance at Munkacsy’s Christ Before 
Pilate” than “ y years of careful study,” and that, because “ there 
is nothing ideal about the picture.” There is not certainly, or 
about his picture now on view of “Calvary.” But, as both 
pictures have struck most Christian spectators as at once in- 
adequate and offensive, or they would find Mr. Perrin’s account 
of “the Religion of Christ” still more so, we need not dwell 
on it here, except to note one or two obiter dicta which 
are at least peculiar. The first we may commend to the New 
Testament revisers, who will be interested to learn that “ the 
English version of the N. T.”—which they have so strangely 
travestied—“ has far more literary force and charm than the 
original Greek, This fortunate accident has made the King 
James's version a considerably more important book than the 
original” ; which reminds one of the learned preacher who appealed 
from impertinent Greek critics to “ the holy Original” in English. 
A still more amazing statement of the author’s—that he “ heard a 
sermon by a young Episcopal clergyman” maintaining that the 
present Anglican liturgy “ was employed at the Last waeet "__ 
we claim permission respectfully to disbelieve. Whether Mr. 
Perrin will succeed, even with the feminine aid he has so chival- 
rously invoked, in establishing his new religion based not on faith 
but a negation of it, may be doubted. But he has made his 
final “appeal in behalf of the religion of philosophy” to the 
mothers of America, and must be content to await the result; 
« messis in femind.” 

o two writers could well be more unlike in their tone and in 
their aims than Mr, Perrin and Dr. Matheson, who is honourably 
known, in spite of his blindness, as one of the most learned and 
thoughtful divines of the Scotch Presbyterian Kirk. In compar- 
ing the Old Faith with the New he desires to meet the current ob- 
jection that “ natural evolution is supposed to involve religious 
agnosticism.” He does not commit himself to the doctrine of 
evolution, which he regards as still on its trial, and not likely to be 
established within the lifetime of the present generation ; still less 
does he accept the somewhat fantastical notion that it is necessarily 
implied in the Scriptural record of creation. But he argues that, 
if it should be eventually established, “ the old faith can live with 
the new; Christianity will not ag in some 
respects occupy a stronger position than before. His argument 
chiefly takes the shape of a comment on Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
teaching, which he holds to be, especially as regards his theory of 
“Force,” rather subsidiary than antagonistic to the belief in a 
Divine creation, He does not appear to us to be always equally 
felicitous, while in some incidental points—as e.g. his admission 
of the eternity of matter—he must expect to find the great majo- 
tity of theologians against him. But on the whole his reasoning 
is lucid and coherent, and he manifests considerable ingenuity in 
turning the of Mr. Spencer's objections against himself. 

Professor Edward Caird, of Glasgow, discusses Comte’s Social 
Philosophy, “ mainly in its ethical and religious aspects,” in four 
papers reprinted from the Contemporary Review, and naturally has 
not much difficulty in showing that “there can be no religion of 
Humanity which is not also a religion of God.” But it is surely a 
mistake to speak of “ what now goes by the name of ‘ Positivism’ 
or ‘ Agnosticism.’” The terms are not only not synonymous, but 


are mutually exclusive. Agnosticism may be sometimes loosely 
used as a polite sobriquet for atheism, and this is no doubt 
the use to which Mr. Oaird refers, but it means properly, not 
a conviction that there is no God, but a disbelief in the 
of any certain knowledge on supersensuous problems, 

r. Caird examines at length what he considers the leading 
ideas of Comte’s philosophy, his famous “law of the three 
stages,” and his cdbestinatien of science to the social welfare of 
man. And he rightly insists that the third, or physical, stage, 
so far from transcending and reconciling the former two, involves 
their complete renunciation. Comte was sufficiently conscious of 
this to feel the need of calling in the aid of poetry to revive 
the spirit of Fetichism, and thus the ae, worship of 
Space and the Earth are introduced to form with Humanity a 
kind of fictitious Trinity ; and the new religion consists of what 
has not been inaptly designated “a system of spiritual book- 
keeping by double entry.” There is a good deal in Mr. Caird’s 
concluding chapter which is open to criticism; and he identifies 
Christianity with Protestantism almost as completely as Comte 
identified the system he has so ingeniously plagiarized and 
parodied with Catholicism, or rather with his own peculiar 
estimate of it. 

Mr. Wilson modestly disclaims all pretence to originality, and 
explains that his object is simply to provide a brief sketch of the 
main lines of modern thought for those who have no leisure to 
study larger works. But he omits to explain that his view of 
science is mainly based on Mr. Herbert Spencer's, and that 
“ theology,” natural and revealed, is treated throughout as an idle 
chimera, though it was useful, like “a baby’s long petticoat,” in 
the infancy of the human race, He repudiates indeed dogmatic 
atheism, as unverifiable, but he is a very dogmatic Agnostic, 
and his Thoughts on Science and Theology might be more fitly 
entitled “‘ An Elementary Catechism of Agnosticism.” He thinks 
that “clergymen, who profess knowledge of the future and 
power over the unseen,” deserve punishment quite as much as 
“‘gipsy fortune-tellers,” and warns theologians to keep clear of 
“the scientist,” as they would shun “a wicked dog by which 
they have been terri y worried”; it is their only chance of 
a quiet life. It need hardly be said that he is a determinist 
in ethics, rejecting free will, and recognizing no other standard 
of virtue and vice than its bearing on “social conduct”; “ the 
terms moral and immoral would be inapplicable to the conduct 
of a single individual on a desert island.” And the sanctions 
of morality are also of course penal and social only. In one 
ticular we are able fully to agree with the writer; a perusal of 
his book sufficiently proves “that no claim is made "—or at least 
established—“ to originality of thought.” 

Canon Curteis naturally app: es the subject from a very 
different point of view in his Boyle Lectures on the Scienti; 
Obstacles to Christian Belief, prompted by a desire to examine 
“ the causes of the rapid growth of unbelief in England duri 
the last ten years,” in order to show that “there is no essenti 
contradiction between science and Christianity.” In his main 
contention we are quite in sympathy with him; but when we say 
that his six lectures, exclusive of the ene igre awe concluding 
ove, deal with such vast and fundamental problems as “God, 
“Creation,” ‘ Miracle,” “The Fall,” “ Redemption,” “ Im- 
mortality,” it will be plain that his programme is an ambitious 
one, and we can hardly think the treatment altogether adequate to 
the gravity and ow of the theme. It is marred too by 
several irrelevant obiter dicta—such as that “the notion of 
transubstantiation is wholly derived from heathen sources "— 
which are oo provocative of controversy ; and we suspect 
again that Colonel Ingersoll, who devotes his life chiefly to 
assailing Christianity in a manner not very dissimilar to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s, will be rather surprised to be told that he “ is 
virtually a Christian, if he only knew it.” There is moreover 
throughout too much of the supercilious and somewhat Pharisaic 
tone which suggested Voltaire’s famous epigram on the fixed idea 
of English divines “ que Dieu était incarné pour les Anglais.” 
And the rhetorical style is not well suited to a treatise meant to 
be didactic. 

The sixth volume of Present Day Tracts, devoted to “ the dis- 
cussion of doctrinal subjects in a positive form,” contains papers 
by Dr. Blaikie, Mr. Sayce, Mr. Murray Mitchell, Mr. Radford 

homson, Mr. William Arthur, and Sir W. Muir. Dr. Blaikie 
urges in a devout strain the adaptation of the Bible to the spiritual 
and bodily needs of man. Mr. Sayce, in a more learned ion, 
vindicates the credibility of the Old Testament against objectors, 
who insist on its exaggerating the civilization of the Ancient 
East, and implying the possession by the early Jews of the art of 
writing, which was little, if at all, known in Palestine before the 
Captivity. He shows, partly from recent discoveries of monuments 
on inscriptions in Egypt and Western Asia, not only that both 
these assumptions are unfounded, but that, “‘ wherever the Bible 
history can be tested by such evidence,” it is confirmed and illus- 
trated even in the smallest details. Mr. Mitchell gives a sketch 
of Hinduism, meaning Brahmanism, to which he has appended a 
brief account of the Brahmo-Somaj movement; while Mr. 
Thomson contrasts the Christian theory of life with the Pessimist 
—as represented by such writers as Leopardi, Schopenhauer, and 
Hartmann—which he rightly treats as a revival of Buddhist 
teaching; but he scarcely seems to ee that it is not simply 
a reproduction of “the very same imism” as that so lo 
prevalent in the East, but a perverse and distorted cunquiitinn of 
the worst side of ancient Buddhism, which again he might have 
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more carefully distinguished from the childish impostures which 
masquerade in the Buddhist name, The two concluding papers 
in the volume are more directly theological. Mr. Arthur ex- 
hibits the testimony of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John to 
the Divinity of Christ, as a necessary condition of His Atone- 
ment; Sir W. Muir enlarges on the “abiding witness” to the 
truth of the Gospel record supplied by the fact of the continuous 
celebration of the Eucharist from the first, as attested by Fathers 
and early liturgies, both in East and West. 


From philosophical and theological discussion we to the 
literature of edification. Of the making and publishing of 
Sermons there is truly no end, but it is something new to have 
two volumes of Sermons preached at the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews by a Jewish Rabbi, all of course with texts from 

e Old Testament, If we are not mistaken, the “ British Jews,” 
at whose Syn e in Margaret Street Professor Marks ministers, 
belong to the Tee ormed or—as it is sometimes called—rationalistic 
section of the community, and this view is confirmed by his re- 
marks at the close of the fourth lecture “on the Essentials of 
Mosaism.” Be that as it may, the moral discourses are such as 
might in substance have been preached almost anywhere; they 
are sensible, pointed, and didactic, but wholly without “ unction.” 
The controversial discourses, of which there are a good many, are 
temperate in tone, but are of course directed aguinst the Christian 
or “ Messianic ” interpretation of the Old Testament, and nobody 
will be surprised to find the preacher insist on rendering the 
famous prophecy in Is, vii. 14—like Mr. Arnold—* Behold this 
young woman hath conceived, and is bearing a son,” but he will 
certainly find Hebraists ready to dispute every count of his rather 
contemptuous indictment against the “ puerile and absurd ex- 
position given by Matthew.” 

Mr. Luckock’s eighty “ Portions,” or sermonettes—so to say— 
on the Footprints of the Son of Man as traced by S. Mark, are 
expressly designed to be didactic and expository rather than 
hortatory, and are meant for reading either at family prayers or in 
church. The Bishop of Ely, in an introductory notice, warmly 
commends them to his clergy for this purpose, expressing his 
belief that “there is no Branch of the Catholic Church, where 
there is less didactic exposition of the sacred text, and explanatory 
teaching as to the constitution and ordinances of the Church than 
the Anglican.” And certainly, if the need be as urgent as both 
the author and his bishop are agreed in thinking, this collection of 
short discourses, averaging only seven or eight pages apiece, is 
admirably adapted to supply it. They are pithy, simple, and lucid, 


and the author's name is a sufficient guarantee of sound scholarship | 


and orthodoxy. 

We do not know to what communion Dr. Donald Fraser belongs, 
and, if he is a believer in the Divinity of Christ, his language is in 
some places, to say the least, very untheological. But his little 
book is not primarily 
phors in the Gospels—which are limited in his preface to those 
used by our Lord Himself, and are enumerated as thirty-five in 
all—he has struck new ground, and on the whole has compiled 
an instructive and useful volume, though we cannot bestow on 
it either such high or such unqualified commendation as on Mr. 
Luckock’s, 

Dr. Macduffs Communion Memories is a curious volume, and 
may be taken as a sign of the times. He is a minister of the 
Established Church of Scotland, and claims a special solemnity for 
its use, as compared with that of “sister churches,” in “ the cele- 
bration of the great Sacramental rite,” which “ may be reverentially 
called the ‘Idyll’ of her ritual,” and is described at length in his 
introduction. Yet he expressly terms the Eucharist “ the central 
act of Christian worship,” and his own communion “ one Branch 
of the Church Catholic”; he has no scruple about quoting both 


In Memoriam and the Christian Year; he insists that at least | 


weekly, if not daily, communion was the of the Apostolic 
Church ; and he also wishes to restore clinical communion, which 
the Presbyterian discipline strictly forbids. That he should pro- 
test vigorously against “ the Romish tenet of Transubstantiation "— 
which he rather oddly derives from “the old Egyptian mysteries 
of Osiris-Horus,” as Mr. Curteis derives it from “ pagan” philo- 
sophy—was only to be expected. And he equally protests against 
“ the extreme views,” or as he elsewhere misnames them “ the high 
Sacramentarian views” prevalent in the Church of England. He 
ought to know that “ Sacramentarian” means Zwinglian doctrine, 
which is his own. But, abstract doctrine apart, his attitude of 
mind towards “ the central act of Christian worship ” is uniformly 
reverential and devout, and implies a far higher belief than was 
revalent twenty or thirty years ago among English Evangelicals. 
ere is a wider gulf of sentiment than of centuries between Dr. 
Macduff and John Knox. 

Mr. Anthony Bathe’s Simple Manual of Self-Instruction—wh 
insert ‘‘ Self” P—is intended for “any one who has passed the Fift 
Standard,” and “especially for Candidates for Confirmation.” It 
is in fact a simple exposition of the twelve articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. And that definite instruction of this kind is much needed 
there can be no doubt, if only for the reason suggested by the 
author—justly enough, we suspect—that “Calvinism makes more 
atheists in this country than all the infidel books combined.” The 
manual ap to be admirably adapted—from its directness, 
simplicity, and lucid exposition of doctrine—not only for “ self- 
instruction” but for the help of clergymen or schoolmasters who 
are engaged in teaching chi the rudiments of Christian belief. 


The instructions have the combined merit of brevity and of never 
missing the point. 

It is difficult to say anything new on what is aropery | a fre- 
quent and universal subject of sermons during Lent and Passion- 
tide. But Mr, Chapman in his Seven Last Words of Love has 
touched with reverence and devoutness on some aspects of a theme 
which, however familiar, can never lose its freshness, 


How far Mr. Watson has succeeded in recovering “the true 
chronology of the Ancient Monarchies,” and thus effecting a com- 
ng reconciliation between sacred and secular history, it would 

impossible to discuss within our present limits. The mere 
statement of his argument in close print covers half the title-page. 
But we have little doubt that the work has a claim on the atten- 
tion of Biblical students. And, in deprecating the too great 
“ eredulence which has relied upon the accuracy of” Herodotus, 
the author has at all events succeeded in enriching the English 
vocabulary with a new word, 

Mr. Conder's Primer seems well suited for its purpose, as a help 
to “ Sunday-school teachers and others in forming a true idea of 
Bible scenery and geography,” and it derives additional value from 
the fact of his having himself visited the places described in the 
Holy Land, while in command of the survey parties of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. There are four maps, which will 
- ng useful, and two plans, of Jerusalem and of Herod’s 

emple. 


We feel bound to enter a most emphatic protest, in the interests 
both of literary and theological honesty, against a compilation, 
under the borrowed title of Holy Living, of a series of elegant 
extracts “ from all the nine volumes of Jeremy Taylor's works.” 
The Holy Living, with its companion treatise on Holy Dying, 
has taken its place, as Dr. Farrar (who prefixes an introduction 


and in expounding the Meta- | 


to the hodge-podge) reminds us, with such works as St. 
| Augustine's Confessions, the De Imitatione, and the Introduction 
to a Devout Life, “among the forces which tend to the ameliora- 
tion of the world.” And we thought of course, as every- 
body would assume on taking it up, that this exquisitely printed 
and got up volume was a new edition of that excellent and 
familiar treatise. But it is nothing of the kind. It is an 
| arbitrary collection of from Taylor's works, put together 
poms Go the editor, to do him justice, candidly informs 
us—with the directly controversial purpose of showing that his 
mind was “ eminently catholic” (with a little c) in the sense 
_ of being free from “ sectarianism or intolerance,” and that he held 
“the Apostles’ Creed "—to the exclusion of the Nicene and 
| Athanasian—“ the sole n basis of unity for Christendom.” 
_ Now it is notorious that Jeremy Taylor, who was a voluminous 
and rather rhetorical writer, is not always consistent, and 
especially that the tone of his devotional writings—by which, as 
again Dr. Farrar himself admits, “he exercised a deeper and 
| wider influence than by any of the rest,” and which no doubt 
convey the truest expression of his own mind—sometimes differs 
| very markedly from the tone of his controversial works, Thus 
eg. in the Golden Grove he is a devout believer in the Real 
| Presence, while in assailing Roman doctrine he writes very much 
| like a Zwinglian. And so again in his Liberty of Prophesying and 
_ elsewhere he is sometimes “catholic and comprehensive” to the 
_ extent of being ultra-latitudinarian, and even speaks of the Arian 
_ controversy in a style which reminds one of Gibbon, on whose 
| —— even Carlyle could see that “Christianity would have 
| dwindled into a legend.” All this, we repeat, is notorious, and 
| of course both Evangelicals and Broad Ghonteame have a fair 
| right to make what capital they can out of such portions of his 
teaching as re 8 be taken to favour their respective views. But 
it is quite another thing, when a manual of Broad Church theology 
is deliberately compiled by piecing together a judicious selection 
of extracts from his curious writings, in the guise of a devotional 
| treatise. And to label this arbitrary compilation with the title 
of one of the two most widely known and influential of his 
works, is a proceeding which can only escape a still more un- 
leasant description by being dismissed as an unpardonable and 
conceivable inadvertence. 

There is no doubt still a section, though a diminishing one, of 
the religious world, who prefer for use at “the domestic altar” 
devotions modelled on the type of Thornton's once popular Family 
Prayers, where indirect exhortations to the earthly listeners al- 
ternate with a somewhat gratuitous conveyance of miscellaneous 
persons Mr. p's collection of Family Prayers Four 
Weeks may not improbably find acceptance. 7 

It is not very obvious why Mr. Dumbleton should have 
troubled himself to put together some Forms of Prayer, consisting 
of psalms and collects, which any clergyman conducting a mission 
service could just as well select for himself from the Prayer-book. 
If simplicity and practical convenience was the object aimed at, it 
has not been attained, for the arrangement and what may be called 
the rubrical directions are complicated and troublesome to follow. 
ture lessons mns are — to be intro- 

into the service, it w necessary for those engaged in 
it to bring two other books with them besides the manual 
itself. The compiler’s design appears to us more laudable than 
the execution. 
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ta A TALE OF THE BOERS.* 


TJ HIS story has the merit that it is written by a person evi- 
dently familiar with the Transvaal and itsinhabitants. And 
this, as novels go, will atone for many defects. The tale has no 
Plot, but consists of a string of incidents, some of them of the 
mpossible sort, The amount of villany in the book beggars all 
description ; but, to make up for this, those of the characters who 
are not wretches of the worst description are quite too good to live 
in this wicked world. John Ford, one of the prominent characters, 
is a banker's clerk, and lives, when first introduced to us, with his 
young wife in a little cottage near one of the large manufacturing 
towns. One morning, as he and his friend and fellow-clerk 
Edward Graham arrive at the bank, they find that it has stopped 
yment, and both are suddenly thrown out of employment. 
raham promptly makes up his mind to emigrate to South Africa 
and begin there a new career; but for a long time Ford makes 
dawdling ma oo to get another situation as clerk in England. 
He falls into bad company ; but it is finally arranged that he is to 
go out with his friend to the Transvaal, and, when settled there, 
to send for his wife. On the way to his destination he falls into 
the hands of two evil companions, Long Tom and Jem Burstin, 
who finally lure him to his ruin. The periodical sermons which 
the virtuous Graham inflicts on him may have had an equal share 
in bringing about this unhappy result. Long Tom has robbed his 
father in England, then murdered a man on the Thames Embankment, 
and finally taken refuge in Africa, An immaculate carrier, named 
Walters, drives Graham and Ford from Durban to the Transvaal, 
where the two settle down together, and take a farm. They have 
a friend and neighbour in a certain Brandon Carr, who equals 
Graham in virtue, but exceeds him in the versatility of his re- 
sources, The life which the new-comers have to lead is one 
which calls for all the alertness and endurance which human 
nature can display. They are called upon to face the material 
difficulties of a new settlement, and the perils and chances 
of border warfare. Ford becomes for a time dissociated from 
his bad companions, and joins with Graham in taking their land 
in the neighbourhood of Carr, who comes to play an important 
part in the story. The details of farm life in South Africa are 
related in such a way as to give the reader a vivid and, as it 
would seem, a faithful picture of scenes unfamiliar to most English 
readers, The farm, however, offers too tame an existence for 
Ford, who has come after a time to crave the excitement of 
the more varied life to be found elsewhere within reach, and who 
is led away by his former companions (who accidentally fall in 
with him again) to the diamond fields at Kimberley, where he 
shares a mine with Long Tom and Burstin. A very graphic de- 
scription is given of the life of scoundrelism which was—at one 
time, at least—prevalent there ; and of the blacklegs and sharpers, 
thieves and murderers who mingled with the honest workers, and 
gave the settlement a name perhaps more evil than it deserved. 
ord is inveigled into being a half-conscious ally of his friends in 
card-sharping; and pays the penalty in being himself at the end 
their dupe, as well as their confederate. He vacillates between 
reluctance to engage in swindling transactions and willingness to be 
led by any one who puts the needful pressure upon him. He goes 
through all the remorse and self-reproach which such a character 
must suffer, and his rapid fall to ruin afterwards is described with 
real power. Several scenes in the adventurous life of the diamond 
diggings are given with picturesque vigour. But meantime, while 
Ford is going to destruction in South Africa, his young wife bas 
been waiting in England for the news that she is to come out and 
join him, Her husband had for many weeks ceased to write to 
er, and at last she casually received the news of his pursuits and 
associates. She then resolves to go at once to the Transvaal. Her 
husband, however, is not to be found at first, and she is thrown 
on the tender mercies of the honest friends whom he has long 
learned to shun. Among these is Carr, who henceforth comes 
forward as the leading character in the story. Ford, when he at 
last hears of his wife's arrival, writes her an abject letter, begging 
her to go back to England and leave him to his fate. She finds him 
out, however, dying from delirium tremens, and is then herself 
—_ by the shock and agony of the last weeks spent with her 
usband, 

From this point of the story onwards we from a society 
consisting mainly of rascals to one of a more decent sort. The 
interest of the tale henceforth centres in the gradual growth of 
affection between the young widow and Carr, A good many 

icturesque scenes are described of the guerilla skirmishing among 
Boers, English settlers, and Kaffirs. The outlying settlers were 
naturally more exposed to danger, both as to their lives and pro- 
perty, than others, and the outbreak of hostilities caused a good 
mapy of them to take refuge in the inner part of the settlements, 
The writer, by no means a partisan of the Boers, does justice to a 
respectable minority which, under very discouraging circum- 
stances, still continues to exist among them—a minority which 
the British Government could have easily turned into a majority 
if it had given to it any countenance during the critical period of 
which this book treats. The story now becomes involved in a 
maze of horrors, with murder, arson, conspiracies, and miraculous 
deliverances appearing at every step. There is a little episode in 
which a certain arch-villain and traitor named Davies, the evil 
spirit (now that Ford is dead) of the second act of the drama, 
performs all sorts of iniquities and imperils the lives of all the 
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virtuous persons in the book. Carr is shot, but is rescued and 
does not die. Mary Ford, the widow, finds herself accidentally 
shut up alone during the war in the Transvaal, which is now 
breaking out, in an outlying dwelling deserted by its owners, and 
the wicked Davies, finding that he cannot force an entrance, says 
to her with equal profanity and 7. ye “ D——n you,” and 
sets fire to the building. Here the story, which has hitherto 
kept within the limits of reasonable probability, flies off into 
fairyland. Carr, who is lying wounded in the neighbourhood of 
the fire, but at a good distance off, is miraculously warned by his 
dog that evil deeds are being wrought against the widow. He 
springs on to his horse, weak as he is, and gallops to her rescue. 
“ How it was,” says the writer, “I must leave it for those learned 
in psychological matters to answer.” The widow is saved and 
marries Carr in the end; and most of the other characters in the 
book receive the rewards, good or bad, which they deserve, The 
story has the fault of being a string of sketches, without any plan 
or unity of idea; but the graphic descriptions of South African 
par in which it abounds will, we think, make amends for this 
ect, 


LETTERS AND PAPERS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, OF 
THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII.* 


M*® GAIRDNER begins his Preface by stating that the 
increase in the number of documents is his excuse for 
diminishing the bulk and range of the present volume, which 
extends over a period of only seven months, from January to July 
1535. Previous volumes of the series have undoubtedly been very 
unwieldy, and we have no objection to the present issue on the 
score of its not extending to much more than five hundred pages 
of letterpress, But we cannot but express a wish that the Index, 
which, for this period only, extends to more than eighty s, had 
been reserved till the completion of the year. Indeed it would 
have been of great advantage to this series if Mr. Brewer's practice 
of making an index for every four or five years of the reign had 
been adhered to. We have one other fault to find with this 
volume. It presents a shabby appearance, and does not match the 
rest of the series, having only a cloth back and paper sides— 
a piece of petty economy which we think quite unworthy of the 
Government or of the person, whoever it may be, who is responsible 
for the arrangement. 

In proceeding to give some account of the documents catalogued 
and epitomized in the volume, we may observe first that they 
contain as much new information as those of any preceding period 
of the same length. Mr. Paul Friedmann has anticipated some of 
this in his recently published work on Anne Boleyn. But there 
is nevertheless much that is entirely new to English readers. As 
might be expected, the most fruitful source of information is to be 
found in the letters of Eustace Chapuys, the Imperial Ambassador 
in England ever since the year 1529. He was now only thirty-six 

ears of age; but his six years’ sojourn in this country had made 
him acquainted in an unusual degree with the state of parties and 
the general feeling of the people as regards the marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, which was still the principal point of interest both 
in England and at foreign Courts. Strange to say, though she 
had been married to the King now for more than two years, she 
still maintained her ascendency over him—an ascendency which 
must be attributed to the hopes still entertained by the King of 
having a male heir to succeed him. As late as June 16, 1535, 
Chapuys had been informed by the Princess, as he writes to the 
Emperor, “that the King dotes upon her more than ever, which 
increases greatly the fear of the said Princess, owing to the long 
delay of the remedy, which, it is the universal opinion, would be 
sure and easy if your or en intercourse with your 
countries, provided affairs would admit of it” (p. 346). It is reserved 
for a future volume torevealthestory of Anne’s waning influence and 
her fall. Meanwhile, it appears from this, as well as from the pre- 
ceding volume, that she had more than one rival in the King’s 
ailections. In his last volume Mr. Gairdner comments on one 
such liaison, giving it as his opinion that the lady was not Jane 
Seymour. In the present volume, the lady appears to have been 
discarded for another, “ a cousin german of the concubine, daughter 
of the present gouvernante of the Princess” (p. 104). It may be 
interesting to see a specimen of Anne’s powers of composition, as 
they appear in a holograph letter to Cromwell, at p. 417 of the 
volume :— 

Master Scretery, I pra despache with le this matter, for m 
honneur lys pr cad wat should attornne do with 
Poyns hoblygassion, sens I have the chyld be the Kynges grace gyfte, but 
wonhly to trobel hym her haffter, wyche be no mens I woll soffer, and thus 
far you as well as I wold ye dyd. Your loving mestres Anne the Quene.’ 


In the letters of Chapuys, none of which appear to have been 
lost, we have a pretty continuous history of what was going 
on in England detailed to the Emperor by his Ambassador at 
intervals of about a fortnight—the first letter being dated 
January 1 and the last July 25. They show the same desire for 
the interference of Charles, though the hope of such interference 
was gradually becoming less. It appears that to avoid suspicion 


* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere 
in England. Arranged and Catalogued by James Gairdner, Assistant- 
Keeper of the Public Records, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, and with the Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State. 
Vol. VIII, London : & Co. 1885. 
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are cultivated the friendship of physicians, who, as the 
were obliged to go from house to house, could propagate intelli- 
ce with less suspicion than attached to other people about the 
urt. In one of these letters we have the remarkable statement 
that Dr. George Brown, who was two months afterwards appointed 
Archbishop of Dublin, had married the King and Anne, and as a 
reward for it had been appointed general of all the Mendicant 
Orders. This is in flat contradiction of Sanders’s more probable 
narrative that it was Roland Lee, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, 
who performed the ceremony on false information given him by 
the King, that he was in possession of the Pope's licence for the 
marriage, unless indeed Dr. Lingard is right in his conjecture that a 
second ceremony was gone through after Cranmer’s pronouncing the 
divorce at Dunstable. Not much is known of the future Arch- 
ive of Dublin; but Chapuys tells us that he was Cromwell's 
right-hand man, and was ready to say and do anything he was 
told by the King to say or do. 

The most striking feature in the history of these few months to 
which this volume is devoted is the attitude of the three princes 
towards each other—each of them bent solely on his own 
aggrandizement, the Emperor and the King of F rance scarcely 
understanding what was the best mode of accomplishing their 
iy org the King of England, casting about in all directions 
jor help in Europe, in the plight in which he found himself, at 
issue with the Pope, and with none of the sovereigns of Europe 
disposed openly to abet his cause. In the light of subsequent 
history there is something almost ludicrous in the details of the 
negotiations for marriages between the Courts of Charles and 
Francis on the one hand, and Francis and Henry on the other, the 
King of England being driven to seek assistance where he might 
get it, from the petty princes and from towns of Germany. ‘I'he 
marriage of the Duke of Angouléme with the Princess Elizabeth, 
or, as Chapuys calls her, the bastard, forms the subject of many 
pr par a0 And the negotiations with Liibeck are very curious 
and entirely new to history. We cannot, however, give even a 
brief account of them here, but must be content to refer our 
readers to the papers analysed in the volume, or, what will 
probably suit most readers better, the excellent account of them 
given in Mr. Gairdner’s preface. The whole matter is so novel 
that it is not to be wondered at that the editor should have 
mistaken the date of the year of some of the letters which relate 
to this subject, and which, therefore, appeared out of their proper 
place in the preceding volume. 

It was through her physician that the Queen transmitted intel- 
ligence to Chapuys of the rumour that reached her of the King’s 
intention to make the Princess Mary swear to the statutes pussed 
against herself and her mother, under the penalty of death or 
imprisonment for life. Whether the King contemplated any 
such extreme measure must remain doubtful. All this time 
Chapuys's conduct towards Cromwell savours of more than diplo- 
matic caution, At the very time he was representing to the 
Emperor with considerable urgency the desirableness of an inva- 
sion of England, and the probability of its success, he is assuring 
the English Minister that the Emperor's affection for the King 
was not diminished, and that there was no truth in the rumours 
that Charles would attempt the conquest of England. At the 
same time Chapuys’s loyalty to Catherine’s cause never abated 
for a moment, and he never attempted to represent to Cromwell 
that the Emperor would acquiesce in the repudiation of his aunt, 
or admit the claims of Anne Boleyn and her daughter Elizabeth. 

There are so many interesting things in the volume, some de- 
rived from accessible papers which seem to have been passed by 
unnoticed by historians, that we scarcely know how to make a 
selection. Amongst others there is a curious undated letter to 
Pole from Starkey, which, as it alludes to a letter of Pole’s of 
April 22, is very properly placed at the end of the documents of 
the month of May, and plainly enough from its contents belongs 
to the year 1535; but it is very remarkable that at so late a date 
as this the idea of Pole’s changing his mind as regards the divorce 
should have been entertained by the King and by some of Pole's 
friends in Ergland. It is an indication of the great importance 
assigned to Pole’s opinion. It also shows that Pole had been very 
cautious as yet in committing himself in letters which were in- 
tended to be shown to the King. The language he uses certainly 
stands in marked contrast with the sentiments expressed in his 
celebrated work on the subject, which was published only a few 
months later. 

There is also another very interesting letter from Cranmer to 
Cromwell which has escaped the researches of all historians and 
is now first printed from the original in the Cottonian Library. In 
it he vindicates his power to act as Primate of All England and 

visit the dioceses of his suffragans, as being derived from the Royal 
Supremacy, as much as it had ever been under the supreme autho- 
rity of the Bishop of Rome. The letter itself is extremely charac- 
teristic of the Archbishop, who testifies his willingness to give u 
all his titles rather than the King’s authority should be deguneet, 
and become a simple apostle of Jesus Christ, ordering his diocese 
so that “neither parchment nor wax, but the Christian conversa- 
tion of the people, might be the letters and seals of ottice.” 

We have given only a sample of the many interesting papers of 
the first half of the year, but shall probably have to recur to some 
others which we have left unnoticed when Mr. Gairdner has com- 
pleted his epitome of the documents belonging to the year 1535. 


MOUNT SEIR.* 


us title of this book is to a certain extent misleading. Mount 

Seir, properly so called, is one of the three great mountain 
blocks which form the eastern side of the Wady Arabab. Bat 
the book is not a monogram on this mountain, the eastern slopes 
of which remain to this day entirely unknown, save for the hasty 
ride through that part of the country taken by M. Léon de 
Laborde in the year 1828. Professor Hull's book covers, in fact, 
a much wider tract of country than that of the mountain and the 
district around it. The original design of the expedition, which is 
the latest of those undertaken by the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, included the geological survey of the Wady 
Arabah and the depression of the Salt Sea, and a geological 
reconnaissance of Western Palestine—an extensive programme, 
which bad weather and other causes did not allow to be carried 
out in full. There is, certainly, a geological map of the whole 
country published with the volume; but it would appear that 
the party only succeeded in accomplishing a part of Suathern 
Palestine, after they had completed the Dead Sea and the 
Wady Arabah. The map is presumably, therefore, made up 
from the notes made by Captain Conder and others; and, though 
incomplete, is a great advance on any previous geological maps of 
the country. It is not likely, indeed, that many new facts of 
importance will now be discovered. By the greatest good fortune, 
Captain Kitchener, R.E., who had completed the Survey of 
Western Palestine in the year 1877, was able to obtain leave from 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and joined the party, with his former assistant, 
Mr. Armstrong. The expedition was thus enabled to accomplish, 
in addition to the geological survey, a triangulation of the Wady 
Arabah, which has since been laid down on sheets and is ready 
for publication. Two other gentlemen also joined the expedition 
at their own charges, one of whom, Mr. Henry Chichester Hart, 
had accompanied Sir George Nares as naturalist in the Polar 
expedition. It is in such ways as this that the Society, although 
the firman for the Survey of Eastern Palestine is still withheld, is 
enabled to nae | on its operations und to fill up little by little the 
vacant sheets of its great map. 

The author at the outset of his volume is hampered by a belief 
which he shares with many other travellers that no one bas ever 
seen Cairo or the Pyramids except himself, and that we are 
all thirsting for information about the Nile. When, however, he 
tears himself away, and in the third chapter fairly starts from the 
Wells of Moses, he becomes a pleasing and instructive companion ; 
and, though the book is written simply, it is not without attrac- 
tiveness, it only on account of the strange and wild country through 
which the expedition passed, As regards the Wady Arabah, 
through which, a year or two ago, certain enthusiasts proposed to 
cuta canal, it is found that it has been hollowed out along the line 
of a main fault, or line of fracture and displacement, ranging from 
the eastern shore of the Salt, or Dead, Sea to that of the Gulf 
of Akabah. The position of the fault itself was made out 
and laid down on the map in six or seven places. The Salt 
Sea itself has been proved to have been once 1,400 feet above 
its present level; the waters of the Jordan never flowed into 
the Red Sea, as was formerly supposed; there was once a 
chain of lakes among the tortuous valleys and hollows of the 
Sivaitic peninsula ; and Professor Hull fouod abundant evidence 
that the shores of the Mediterranean and of the Red Sea have risen 
to a height of at least 200 feet above the present level of the sea. 
The Miocene period in this region was one of elevation, disturb- 
ance, and denudation of strata, not of accumulation. The evi- 
dences of a Pluvial period are to be found in the remains of 
ancient lake beds, the existence of terraces in the river valleys, 
in the great size and depth of many gorges and wadies, and in 
the once great size of the Dead Sea, which must have had a 
length of 200 miles from north to south :— 

If these views are correct, it would seem that during the Glacial epoch, 
Palestine and Southern Syria presented an aspect very different from the 
present. »The Lebanon throughout the year was snow-clad over its higber 
elevations, while glaciers descended into some of its valleys, The region of 
the Hauran, lying at its southern base, was the site of several extensive 
volcanoes, while the district around, and the Jordan Valley itself, was 
invaded by floods of lava. A great inland sea, occupying the Jordan 
Valley, together with the existing comparatively restricted sheets of water, 
extended from Lake Hileh on the north, to a southern margin near the 
base of Samrat Fiddan in the Wady el Arabah of the present day, while 
numerous arms and bays stretched into the glens and valleys of Palestine 
and Moab on either Land. Under such climatic conditions, we may fee} 
assured, a luxuriant vegetation decked with verdure the hills and vales of 
Palestine and Arabia Petra to an extent far beyond that of the present ; 
and amongst the trees, as Sir J. D. Hooker has shown, the cedar may have 
spread far and wide. 

The travellers were fortunate in being able to visit the ruins of 
Petra, though ye not stay there long enough to sketch and 
plan the ruins. No one, apparently, has done so since Laborde, 
the reason being the inhospitable character of the people, who 
belong apparently to the Leyaltineh Arabs and are probably 
descendants of the Jews of Arabia. It may be useful for intendi: 

travellers to note that Professor Hull's party got into Petra an 

up Mount Hor for a backshish of 34/., no money to be paid until 
the whole party should have returned in safety. On Petra itself 
Professor Hull makes a remark worth recording. He thinks that 

* Mount Seir, Sinai and Western Palestine; bring a Narrative of a 
Scientific Expedition. By Edward Hull, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland. With Maps and Illustrations, Pub- 
lished for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1885. 
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in the execution of the works there the workman was endeavouring 
to reproduce artificially those forms which the natural architecture 
here presented to his view :— 

The noble cliffs and rock faces at the base of Mount Hor of themselves 
assume forms simulating artificial structures, such as temples, fortresses, or 
dwellings of men. Here may be seen three grand pene: facades of sand- 
stone ranged side by side like a line of palaces, but severed from each other 
y intervening spaces; and one cannot help conjecturing that the examples 

natural architecture here, as well as at other places, displayed along the 
sides of the valley, had suggested to the early Edomites and Nabathean 
inhabitants the idea of imitating in art what nature has so prominently 
placed before them. 

One of the most singular things about this curious country is the 
‘way in which the traveller suddenly drops upon the oe of a 
‘town in some out-of-the-way and desolate spot where no town, 
one would imagine, could be possible. One of these strange places 
was found on the eastern slope of the Wady, high up on the 
mountain-side and far away, one would think, from water or from 
cultivation or from pasture-land. The ruins of the place, called 
Khurbet Lebrusch, consist of a series of circular enclosures of 
‘Tough stone, running along the edge of a limestone terrace for a 
-distance of 300 yards, and accompanied by a rude wall, behind | 
which the rocks formed a low ridge :—“ Towards the southern | 
end the enclosures take the form of a rampart of stone work 

-extending about 400 yards, and at the end of the hill it turns up | 
towards the crest of the ridge for 200 yards further, so as to form 

a wall protecting the interior. Several circular enclosures were | 
formed inside the ramparts, and about the centre of the whole | 
structure was a hollow reservoir. The position commands an 
extensive view of the Ghér and all the approaches to the valley.” 

How the party were detained on the shores of the Dead Sea; 
how they were put into quarantine at Gaza; how Lord Dufferin 
‘got them out; and how they were prevented by bad weather from 


going oa northwards from Jerusalem, may be read in the volume | 
tself, 


Although written by a scientific traveller and from a 


scientific point of view, the work is extremely interesting to the | 


meral reader. It may fairly take rank with the books written 
ee Conder for the Society, and, no doubt, when Pro- 
fessor Hull’s Geological Memoir is published, it will be found a 
worthy — to the great and massive volumes already issued 
on the Survey of Western Palestine, 


‘THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN LELAND, ANTIQUARIUS. 


OME time since, in an article on “ Leland’s Itinerary,” we 
gave an account of that author's characteristics as a writer on 
antiquities, which might have been further exemplified to a large 
extent from the pages of the work we treated of (Saturday 
Review, February 15, 1879). We said that Leland rarely forgets 
to be dull; that he seldom halts to unfold a tale of any person, 
place, or object ; and that his English style is as rude and grating 
-as the roads he travelled. But from the Itinerary, that “huge 
of unshapen stones for a palatial edifice that he intended 

to build ”—a work which the antiquary himself would assuredly 
@mever have published in its na shape—we can gain but a very 
partial view of his literary c ter and ability. The test of his 
uality as a “dylygent sercher of antiquytees” is, after all, very 
fnouffcient, and of a kind that could not, in the nature of things, 
be epplied as final in the judging of any author. Moreover, the 
finished works that came from Leland’s hands—which are mostly 
poetical effusions, and are all in Latin—have been much neglected. 
As an antiquary we find Leland dry, jejune, meagre, and matter 
of fact; as a poet he is graceful, imaginative, and essentially 


hhuman; as a writer of English he is archaic and unattractive, 
except for his quaintness; but as a Latinist he is conventional, | 
fluent, and sometimes elegant. That he hoped to be known as_ 
® poet we may safely infer from the couplet in which he speaks — 


of his birthplace, where he instances, not the historians, but the 
great poets of antiquity. Again, in the preface to his Cygnea 


Cantio, he tells us that, as a youth, he had been completely 
uses, whereby he was impelled — 


inflamed with the love of the 
to write three volumes of epigrams, called severally ’Eyxopiacrixor, 
Sales, and ’Emxndeov, “ with great diligence,” he says, “ but if 
‘with as much eloquence, felicity, and grace, I know not.” 

Leland was certainly “lerned in many sondrye languages,” as 
Bale puts it, and that he had studied the classic writers is clear 
from the many references to them which occur in his works. The 
«commentator on the “ Laboryouse Journey and Serche” calls 
him “ Johan Leylande, an excellent oratour and poete,” and one 
need but dip into his finished writings to see how thoroughly his 
soul is informed with the poetic fire. His imagination was of a 
florid and discursive order, that led him, when the mood was upon 
him, to give a rich colour to prosaic things; and his taste caused 
him to follow even history in its most romantic paths, where he 
defended the legend of Arthur and his knights with all the vigour 
of his pen. But the poetical side of Leland’s character, which is 
exemplified in his minor works, is scarcely known to any one; 
and therefore we propose to say something about it here. 

The antiquary’s first publication in verse, though not his first 
poetical writing, was his Nenie in mortem Thome Viati, Equitis 
ancomparabilis, brought out in 1542 on a sheet and a half quarto, 
in which, in many verses, he eulogizes and laments the deceased 
Poet Sir Thomas Wyatt. The work opens with an address and 

ication to Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who had just been 
made a Knight of the Garter, and was at the height of his popu- 


larity. Wyatt died in the October of 1542, and before the close 
of the year his friend and admirer had prepared this poetical 
monument to his memory, which there is reason to believe had a 
wide circulation amongst those to whom the courtly knight was 
endeared. In this work Leland speaks of Wyatt as “immortal,” 
as the “ bright fount,” the “country’s ornament,” and a “chosen 
friend.” says that as the seven-fold shield of Ajax, as Hector 
in the Trojan war, and as the swift car of Achilles, was Wyatt to 
England; and he finds that England is equal to Italy in com- 
paring the poet, by a fond stretch of imagination, to Dante and 
to Petrarch. Finally he writes an epitaph, which may serve to 
illustrate the character of the whole composition :— 


Urna tenet cineres ter magni parva Viati, 
Fama per immensas sed volat alta plagus. 


This work of Leland’s, we may suppose, was written spon- 
taneously on the death of his poetical friend, but his next, 
published iu 1 543; the Genethliacon illustrissimi Edduerdi, pri 
cipis Cambria, in which he sings the birth of Prince Edward and 
the merits of his mother, Queen Jane Seymour, had been 
some six years earlier, but had been delayed, as the author tells us 
in his Jibellus candido lectori, and was now produced in a finished 
and polished form, Meanwhile, the Queen, whose virtues he 
extols, had had as successors Anne of Cleves, to whom Leland 
also addressed some fugitive verses, Catherine Howard, and pro- 
bably Catherine Parr, The Genethliacon, which is a quaint quarto 
of twenty-nine leaves, including the Interpretatio antiquarum 
dictionum which follows it, was published by Reynard Wolfe in 


| St. Paul’s Churchyard. It begins with the praise of the prince’s 
white plumes, which are figured within an aureole of rays; and 
the plumes themselves, speaking, declare that they are a glory in 
peace, and are splendid on the helm in war. Next follows an 
, address to the King, and an invocation, in which the poet “com- 
mits himself to the waves, and his sail to the p'easant zephyrs.” 
_ England, he says, had yearned for the prince, and her palaces had 
been sad, end her halls without pleasure. But now the Queen 
gave birth to a child:— 


Prodiit in lucem formosus pusio mesta 
Exhilaraturus multorum corda virorum ; 


and straightway there was rejoicirg in the City of London, and 
the Tower thundered its gratification, and ee the king- 
dom, at Dover and Calais, at Hampton Court and Kingston, and 
elsewhere, the voice of thanksgiving was heard. d now 
describes the baptism of the young prince, and the piety and death 
of his mother. But, sings the poet, though the prince’s mother 
is dead, the goddesses do not cease their good works for him. 
First come the Muses, sisters of the Castalian fount; and after 
them the Graces, the Oceanides, the Naiades, the Dryades, the 
divinities of the graves, and the Oreades, who sing in his praise, 
and confer many favours upon him. Lastly, at some length, 
Wales, Man, Cornwall, and Chester glory in the birth of the 
rince ; and in this part of his work the poet shows no little of 
bis antiquarian knowledge. Leland’s celebration of the birth of 
| Edward VI. is a poem in which the language flows sweetly, while 
the succeeding pictures are presented to the reader with abund- 
ance of romantic fervour. 
| The versifier’s next work, the Cygnea Cantio, is much better 
| known, and therefore need not be so fully described, It was pub- 
| lished in 1545, and, like its predecessor, was a thin 4to.; and it ap- 
— again as a duodecimoin 1658. Itisa work of seven hundred 
| lines, and has affixed to it a commentary of seven times its own 
' length, in which the ancient Latin names of places that occur in 
it are explained. As to the poem itself we must content ourselves 
| with saying that the song of the swan is in praise of the river 
Thames in its course from Oxford to Greenwich, and that in this 
survey the white bird shows a greater knowledge of history than 
any swan has before or since, and that it does not forget 
much courtly praise of King Henry and his deeds. The opening 
lines will serve to illustrate the versification :— 
gnus me genuit pater, ligustris 
Ipsis candidior : colunt Aprili 
Alba cum Venerem suam volucres ; 
Et spirat Zephyrus, novumque pictos 
Ver fundit vario colore flores. 


The author never g the Cygnea Cantio with an account of C 
| singing the loss of Phaéthon, and being changed by the divinities 
| into a swan, and illustrates the opinions of the ancients as to the 
song of the bird, by extracts from Ovid, Lucretius, and Martial, 
and also from Alexander Nechamius. Pythagoras, says he, believed 
the swan to be immortal, because it was joyful in dying, and there 
are those who hold it sacred to the gods. 

Leland’s next poem, published in 1545, was his Bononia Gallo- 
mastix, a work of 72 lines, in praise of Henry VIII. on the taking 
of Boulogne, which had occurred in the preceding year, on 
September 14th. This was an event which caused the greatest 
gratification in England, and disconcerted the French as much, 
who made the most strenuous endeavours to retrieve their loss, 
Leland shared the national triumph, and his quaint volume, which 
is now very rare, is the monument of it. In his poem he makes 
the captured town address his readers, and declare that it is very 
well pleased with the change that has come over it; and the 
courtly author does not forget the promise on his title-page to 
offer his laudations to the happy victor. The same year, I 5455 
saw anotber minor production of Leland’s muse, his Nenia in 
mortem splendidissimi equitis Henrici Duddelegi, a work of twenty 
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eight lines only ; and in 1546 his distinct poetical work 
was published. On June 7th of year peace was con- 
cluded with the French; and, as Leland had triumphed in the 
victory, so was his muse moved to sing the pleasures and delights 
of His Laudatio Pacis, a poem of more than three hundred 
lines, which a before the end of the year, is a graceful 
work, in which he describes the benefits conferred on man on earth, 
the beauties of Nature, the scents of the flowers, and the songs of 
birds, and compares them with the horrors of war. He quotes 
Euripides, Inter pulcherrima Divas, Aristophanes, Bacchylides, 
Ovid, Tibullus, and Isocrates in praise of peace, with whom he 
joins his voice, out of a grateful heart. The book closes with an 
beginning :— 

Victor ié vivat felix Henricius annos 

Nestoreos, magnus solide virtutis amator, 

Christiadumque fidem defendat fortiter alma‘ 

Pergat et amplecti pulcherrima munera Pacis ; 


and there are similar praises for the French King, for Prince 
Edward, for the Dauphin, and for the chief commanders in each 
army. This same year saw the last work that Leland issued from 
his own hand, his “ New-years gyfte geven to K. Henry VIII.”; 
but in 1589 a number of his minor poetical pieces, probably in- 
cluding those to which he alluded in the preface to his Cygnea 
Cantio, were brought out by Thomas Newton in 4to., under the 
title of Principum ac illustrium aliquot et eruditorum in Anglia 
virorum, Encomia, Trophea, Genethliaca, et Epithalamia. These 
consist of addresses, amongst others to Brian Tuck, Roger Ascham, 
and Thomas Lupset, with a number of elegies and other pieces 
touching poetry and nature. 

Thus John Leland, antiguarius, had a side to his character 
of which very little is known. He was an ardent lover of poetry, 
had a great knowledge of classic writers, and was himself a facile 
executant in the classic vein. But those who chose to regard him 
only as a picker-up of antiquities looked somewhat askance on the 
productions of his muse, and a correspondent of Bale’s, saying 
that “Maistre Leylande” had “a poetycall wytt,” quaintly adds, 
“ whyche I lament, for I judge it to be one of the chefest thynges 
that caused hym to fal: besydes hys ryghte dyscernynges.” And 
Bale’s sweet curses— God shorten their ynprofytable lyues, if 
they cease not of that myschefe in tyme,” and “Cursed be he for 
euer and euer, that shall in spyght of bys nacyon, seke thereof the 
destruccyon ”—are aimed at those who were enemies of the his- 
torical works of Leland. Others may prefer to the suggestion of 
the Bishop's friend to believe that different causes led to the 
antiquary’s insanity. Is it not more likely that when he had 
travelled through England, had wi the yet untouched 
splendours of the monastic houses, had pored over the things he 
most cherished, their chartularies, computus books, and chronicles, 
his mind gave way when he saw the destruction that nearly did 
away with the learned lore of long and toilsome ages of history ? 
But there are documents in the Record Office, unpublished, which 
may throw — light on the question of Leland’s falling “ besydes 
hys ryghte dyscernynges.” 

In truth, our information with regard to the personality of this 
remarkable figure in English literature is very small, and cer- 
tainly his life has yet to be written. We know that he was born 
in London, early in the sixteenth century ; and ‘the charter, pro 
Johanne Laylond seniore custodia Johannis Laylond junioris, and the 
lines ad Johannem Fraterculum, tell us the singular fact that he 
had two brothers of his own Christian name; but we have not yet 
discovered the name of his father. We may, however, surmise 
that he was a kinsman of Sir William Leyland, of Morley, near 
— h in Lancashire, whom he visited on his journey through 
England, and whose house he describes so quaintly that it is worth 
while to make an extract, more y sg J as he speaks in it of 
a natural phenomenon that tested the ingenuity of the first rail- 
way makers :— Cumming from Manchestre towards Morle, 
William Lelande’s howse, I passid by enclosid grounde, partely 
pasturable, partely fruteful of corne, leving on the left hand a 
mile and more of, a fair place of Mr. Langforde’s caulled Agecroft. 
Morle (in Darbyshire) ” (¢.e. the hundred of West Derby), “ Mr. 
Lelande’s Place, is buildid, saving the Fundation of stone squarid 
that risith within a great Moote a vi foot above the water, al of 

bre after the commune sort of building of Houses of the 
ntilmen for most of Lancastreshire. Ther is as much Plesur of 
Orchardes of great Varite of Frute and fair made Walkes and 
Gardines as ther is in any Place of Lancastreshire. He brennith 
al Turfis and Petes for the commodite of Mosses and Mores at 
hand. For Chateley Mosse that with breking up of Abundance of 
Water yn hit did much hurt to Landes thereabout, and Rivers 
with wandering Mosse and corrupte Water is within less than a 
mile of Morle. And yet by Morleas in Hegge Rowes and Grovettes 
is meately = Plenti of Wood; but good Husbandes keepe hit 
for a Jewell. Sir John Holcrofte’s house within a Mile or more 
of Morle stoode in jeopardi with fleting of the Mosse. Morle 
stondith in Legh Paroche, a mile and more from the Chirch.” 
As a slight link in the chain that may connect the antiquary with 
the Leylands of Morley, it may be stated that one John Leyland, 
his namesake—or could it be himself ?—was one of the executors 
of Sir William Leyland’s will, and in that capacity was sued by 
Thomas Leyland, the heir, in a disputed matter relating to charters, 
muniments, and evidences. It is to be hoped that some day a 
good edition of Leland’s complete works, so far as they are known, 
may be forthcoming—and, sogeseted from the extraneous tracts 
with which they are associated in the old editions of the Itinerary 
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SCOTTISH ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES.* 


yas is one of the volumes with regard to which we feel that. 
any unfavourable criticism must seem invidious and un- 

ious. Mr. Muir must be a very zealot in ecclesiology, and his: 

k is the result of many summer holidays passed in indefatigable 
labour and exertion in some of the most inhospitable districts in 
the kingdom. He met with adventures innumerable; he ran 
appreciable risks by land and sea; and, worse than all, he must. 
have gone through an amount of hardship which sends a shudder 
to the souls of epicurean tourists. He has visited, and in many 
instances visited repeatedly, all the islands which lie off the 
weather-beaten shores of Scotland ; so it need not be said that he 
has had sad experiences of wind, wet, and calms, and the wildest 
caprices of the weather. And, though it may have been much 
to have set foot on firm pone after beating up and tacking 
patiently against persistent head winds, or rocking on the rollers 
of a sickening ground swell, the gain to most people would 
have seemed but relative. For we need scarcely add that in. 
these Hyperborean islands an inn or even a “ change-house ” is- 
the exception rather than the rule; the stranger had to throw 
himself on the hospitality of the natives, and their resources. 
fell far short of their good will. When in a lighthouse he 
com of a parochial schoolmaster, and brought up in 
a ras lal at the back of the world, was a thing to look. 
back upon with gratitude through many a weary day. Thanks, 
however, to a contented mind and intense enthusiasm in the 
chase after his special objects, Mr. Muir exceedingly 
well, and seems thoroughly to have enjoyed his eccentric holi- 
days. To a certain extent, and for sundry reasons, we can sym- 
pathize with him; and yet we must marvel at the indomitable 
persistence with which he followed up his quest. No doubt he 
seldom drew an island blank. Generally, among the drifting sand-- 
heaps, or in the rank wilderness of the nettle-beds which had. 
overgrown the humble tombstones, there were ecclesiastical relics 
of some kind to be detected. Occasionally he stumbled on an 
inspiriting surprise, in the shape of a broken or battered cross. 
with curious inscriptions, But, as a rule, the remains of the sacred 
buildings were of the simplest and rudest description, and con- 
sequently provokingly monotonous in their character. The ex- 
ceptions, where there is distinctive rather than beautiful work, 
are to be found for the most part, as might be expected, in places 
comparatively accessible. One grand point, however, Mr. Muir 
has certainly brought strikingly home to us. He makes it abun- 
dantly clear that in what we are accustomed to regard with 
reason as the most barbarous and benighted period of recent: 
Scotch history, the “Church Extension movement,” though de- 
centralized, was far more vigorous than now. In those days the 
tiniest inhabited islet had its chapel; while in the larger islands, 
intersected by winding sea-arms, by marshes, and by mountains, 
the sacred edifices of some sort were to be numbered by scores. It is. 
true that they must have been generally of the most primitive 
workmanship and most modest dimensions ; that the pelt sn cost. 
little but the labour of gathering the stones which lay scattered 
in profusion around their sites. it is probable even that, then as 
now, the visits of the priest as of the minister were few and far 
between, and that they were used only for funeral ceremonials or 
the serving an occasional mass. Be that as it may, it is evident 
that these island barbarians were religious according to their 
lights, and faithful sons of the Church ; and we should have been 
lad had Mr. Muir given us a connected disquisition on the re- 
figion of the islanders in relation to those edifices. 

But, in‘fact, his book is no more than it professes to be, as in- 
dicated by its modest title of “Notes.” It is essentially frag- 
mentary, repetitions are frequent, and the narrative is brief and 
often bald. Nor are we altogether inclined to regret the brevity 
and the baldness ; for, when Mr. Muir makes any attempt at more 
lively narrative, we feel that in the midst of life we are in death ; 
nor is he ever more ponderous than when he is most playful. For 
his fun chiefly consists in using long Latin words for short English 
ones, and his style has all the swelling solemnity of the Johnsonian 
without its sonorous grandeur. And in another respect he diilers 
widely from the author of a former Journey to the Hebrides, for 
Johnson wrote in English, while Mr. Muir writes in Scotch. Lut. 
it is his misfortune more than his fault that he has missed a great 
opportunity of giving us half a dozen volumes of rare fascination. 
As it is, the bare details with which he sketches the enchanted 
country he might have coloured brilliantly, are full of picturesque 
interest—as to the scenery of some of the most desolate spots in 
the British islands, as to the superstitions, manners, and customs 
of their primitive but kindly inhabitants. 

With regard to the profusion of sacred edifices in ald days, we 
are told that there were no fewer than twenty chapels in the 

ingle parish of Yell in the Shetlands, while in the smaller parish 
of Unst there were actually two dozen. Necessarily many were 
of i iderable size; so that it is perhaps grandiloquent to 
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dignify them with the style of chapel. Tradition has it that one 
in the Isle of Noss, of which but a fragment now remains, was 
founded by a storm-tossed seaman who had made a vow to the 
Lord in his extremity. Mr. Muir very plausibly suggests that many 
of the chapels in the Shetlands may similarly have been votive 
offerings ; and if such a practice once prevailed in that storm- 
beaten archi , where the lives of the mariners were in per- 
petual peril, it would go far towards explaining the frequency 
of the fragments. Decoration in the buildings that remain is 
usually conspicuous by its absence, although apparently the 
arches were often graceful, as the entrances to them were boldly 
and fairly moulded. The ingenuity of the local sculptors seems 
to have exhausted itself on the crosses and sepulchral stones, 
these sepulchral slabs being sometimes “ elaborately decorated 
with sculpturings of warriors, galleys, swords, animals of chase, 
and borderings of intertwined foliage.” The crosses are, of 
course, in most cases dilapidated and defaced. Occasionally 
Mr. Muir, among the ble excitements of his tour, had 
the good fortune to retrieve and restore their scattered frag- 
ments. We can sympathize with his pleasure as with that of 
Curzon hunting among the tattered manuscripts of the monasteries 
of the Levant, when he pieced together the cruciform pillar in 
Eilean Mor, off the vast parish of Knapdale. While making his 
drawings he had sent his attendants to search the slopes, on the 
chance of their stumbling across any scattered pieces of the me- 
morial, One of the men came back in triumph, bending beneath 
a heavy burden. It was “The disc! on one side a tissue of flower- 
oH, and on the other the crucifixion, treated every way much 
like that in the pillar at Kilmory.” Nevertheless the pleasant 
res om bad his treasure-trove was embarrassing, since Mr. Muir 
neither mortar nor a mason within reach to readjust the disc 
in its primitive position. He was forced to full back upon a simpler 
neighbouring » where he carefi eposited it in a niche 
in the chancel. 
But, as we have said, the most picturesque portions of the 
volume are unquestionably those which relate to the most remote 
and least accessible of the islands. Mr. Muir paid a visit to 
St. Kilda; but St. Kilda has been made comparatively familiar 
to us by various recent publications. He went to Rona, the 
scene of the unexplained death of its two inhabitants recently 
eeported. Rona, according to the reports of the Ordnance Survey, 
is situated some eight-and-thirty miles to the north of the Butt 
of Lewis, and its inhabitants, when cast upon their own re- 
sources through hard seasons, must often have been reduced 
to terrible extremities of suffering. We are told that towards 
the end of the sixteenth century the entire population was ex- 
terminated, after the invasion of a swarm of rats that devoured 
all the island corn. Subsequently it has been repeopled at in- 
tervals by daring or desperate individuals with their families; we 
wemember nothing more suggestive of utter isolation than one 
touch in the description by Dr. Macculloch, a clergyman, who 
went to look up these outlying parishioners of his, about sixty 
years ago. “ We were amused,” says the worthy Doctor, “‘ with one 
trait of improvidence, quite characteristic of a Highlander. The 
oil of the cod-fish served for light, and a ‘ kindling-turf’ preserved 
the fire during the night ; but had that fire been extinguished, no 
provision was at hand for rekindling it, nor could it be restored 
till the Lewis boat should return. . . Maclagie only shrugged his 
shoulders at the suggestion of a flint and steel; he had lived seven 
years without one.” Yet only picture the situation of the con- 
servative Maclagie had the spark been extinguished in such a 
climate, condemning him to live on for months without warmth 
or the means of cooking. In the Fair Isle, which Mr. Muir 
raises as one of the most picturesque of the Shetlands, there 
more society, though almost equal isolation. Three sea miles 
in length by half as much in breadth, three hundred souls 
contrive to get a living from it, what with farming, fishing, and 
a little fowling. Landing at the only landing-place is always 
difficult and precarious; elsewhere, around the circuit of the 
island, there is seldom even a strip of beach beneath the sheer 
descent of the beetling precipices. Consequently the Fair Isle 
must be sufficiently picturesque ; yet in picturesqueness it yields 
to Foula. Nothing can be more strikingly impressive than the 
bold, sharply-peaked outlines of the rocky Foula, as given in Mr. 
Muir's clever sketches. ‘The wildest and most elevated of the 
Shetland group,” the loftiest of its peaks rises to a height of 
nearly 1,400 feet above the sea level. The people must starve, or 
at least go upon short commons, when the periodical importation 
of supplies is delayed ; and when Mr. Muir, having chartered a 
small — sloop, stood into the harbour of Ham, which is the 
island capital, the disappointment was intense on their learning 
that the arrival was merely “a vagabond voyager.” Fortunately, 
having brought some s tea and tobacco, he could in some 
ameasure console them. The Foula folks can neither raise tea nor 
tobacco, s nor wheat ; but otherwise they are a singularly in- 
dependent little community. They grow some oats, barley, and 
potatoes; they do a considerable export trade in cattle and sheep, 
wool and fish; and they clothe themselves entirely from their own 
produce, for each one of the natives practises a handicraft, The 
‘women spin their wool; the men weave the yarn into coats. 
They can find dyes in their lichens and their mineral clays; while 
they use bark to make the colours adhere permanently. Mr. Muir 
bestows great commendation on their tailors ; but he condemns the 
shoemakers as execrable bunglers ; and shoes must be more 
important to the islanders than well-fitting clothes. All their 


business is carried on by way of barter; the women exchange 
eggs, butter, and homespun articles for various groceries—losing, 
of course, very considerably by the exchange. The people seem 
to be much worse off religiously than materially. Phetr parish 
clergyman ought to visit them once a year; but, as a matter of 
fact, he must often defer his annual call, owing to previous en- 
gagements or other obstructions. As there are neither doctors 
nor drug-shops, the people are extraordinarily healthy, frequently 
living to extreme old age. Still it may ibly be matter of con- 
gratulation that their numbers are gradually diminishing, owing 
to emigration to America and Australia, And we may perhaps 
have said enough to indicate the very great interest of these social 
and picturesque sketches by Mr. Muir, though he has systemati- 
cally subordinated them to the ecclesiological notes, : 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M ARSENE HOUSSAYE (1) takes a kind of leave of his 
e readers at the end of his fourth volume, but we do not feel 
at all convinced that he is going to be content with these con- 
siderable tomes. There is little in them about very recent times, 
and a man who has had M. Arséne Houssaye’s opportunities, who 
possesses his facile pen, and who is content to write in his pillar-to- 
t fashion, might conceivably go on publishing souvenirs in- 
definitely. Of one part of these volumes, as of their predecessors’ 
corresponding part, little but good can be said, and that is the 
autograph facsimiles at the end of each. Even here there is con- 
siderable gradation of interest, and we think that if an English- 
man had solemnly engraved a card of invitation from the aide-de- 
camp of a Royal Highness to dine with the said Royal Highness, 
an obliging universe would probably have applied to the pro- 
ceeding a term which is perhaps specially Koglish. But most 
of the autographs have far more to say for themselves than 
this, and, as Pefore, they come from the most interesting “ hands ” 
of the time. Many of M. Arséne Houssaye’s friends, too, have 
illustrated their epistles with portraits of agreeable young persons 
not overburdened with the trappings of vanity, or of themselves, 
gracefully reclining with duelling swords in their hands as ready 
for any comer-on, or with merely fancy sketches of more or less merit. 
Indeed, we cannot help repeating the wicked and Grangerite sug- 
gestion that the four appendices should be separated from the four 
volumes and bound together. As for the text, it is very much 
like what came before it, and very much like all its author’s work. 
Considering the circumstances above referred to, it is impossible 
that it should not be interesting in parts. And it may be 
frankly admitted that its titles are excellent. “Comment Alfred 
de Musset faillit renier ses dieux,” for instance. Could anything 
be better and more suggestive than that? It is indeed so good 
and so suggestive that the reader may be very strongly advised 
(though no doubt he will not take the advice) to be content with 
the goodness of the suggestion. The chapter itself, like too many 
of M. Arséne Houssaye’s chapters, is filled with devilish interesting 
anecdotes @ Ja Sumph, which are in this respect inferior to the great 
original that, instead of being short, they meander through whole 
paragraphs and pages and even chapters before the hapless reader 
is able to convince himself of their Sumphishness, This kind of 
biography of the infinitely little is relieved and set off by Aistoires 
de femmes about which there is no great harm, but which are re- _ 
lated in the author's usual manner—that is to say, in very ques- 
tionable taste and with a profusion of fade and unreal sentiment. 
Among the chief exceptions to all this may be mentioned some of 
M. Houssaye’s theatrical souvenirs, which are sometimes more 
important, and generally more novel, than his other anecdotes, 
That a patient and competent person could out of these four 
volumes make a very interesting causerie, or series of causeries, is 
of course not to be denied. But the extract would bear a most 
remarkably small proportion to the matter extracted from. 

M. Duruy’s “Garde du Corps” is a sheep-dog, but of a 
different sex from and with a much more innocent 
sheep to guard. The book (2) turns on the fortunes, or misfor- 
tunes, of two married pairs; the husband of one carries on with the 
wife of the other, abandoning his own wife to the charge of the 
fortunately estimable sheep-dog. Unluckily the other husband, 
Sir Lionel Macpherson (even M. Duruy, clever and well instructed 
as he is, cannot avoid the usual pitfall, and calls the lady Mme. 
Macpherson), is, as his name implies, a Scotchman, and by no means 
well disposed to the custom of the country, bis wife’s country. A 
“tragedy” of a highly tragic character, in the newspaper sense, 
finishes the book, or at least furnishes the penyltimate chapter, 
for the good sheep-dog is of course rewarded. The book is a 
curious instance of the bad effect of conventions on a very 
clever writer, for that M. Duruy is very clever there can be no 
doubt. The same bane appears to some small extent in Hors 
du monde (3), which is, moreover, written with less sprightliness 
than Le garde du corps. But, on the other hand, M. Jack Frank 
has a truer note of pathos than M. Duruy, and the efforts of his 
déclassée heroine to repair some early faults are not only really 
touching, but nye Fg a moral without sermonizing, and in a 
perfectly artistic fashion. The book is much more really tragic 
than most novels nowadays in France. About M. Lafontaine’s 


(1) Les confessions. Par Arstne Houssaye. Tomes III, IV. Paris: 


(2) Le garde du corps. Par George Duruy. Paris: Hachette. 
(3) Hors du monde. Par Jack Frank. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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book (4) there is not much that is tragic, though there is something 
that is pathetic. It is a healthy, lively story of hard work and 
success, much to be recommended to all who have a proper respect 
and affection for Alexandre Dumas. L’attelage de la marquise (5), 
though a little weaker than the first two books mentioned in this 
paragraph, shows fair faculty of story-telling in more than one of 
the tales that go to make it up, and, with the others noticed, com- 
eae a batch of books on the whole superior to any batch of 

rench novels which we have noticed for some weeks. M. Frank 
has improved considerably on L'impératrice Wanda, and if M. 
Duruy can only hit upon some strong, fresh, and wholesome 
Sa one of these days to write a very good novel 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ITH certain biographers the subject is less important than 

its presentment. The skill of the writer is employed in 
eungesting the tness of the actor by emphasizing the greatness 
of the times. He cannot introduce his hero until he has surveyed 
mankind from China to Peru, charged his atmosphere with 
electricity, and enl his stage. This is the method of the 
Rev. Joseph O'Shea, U.S.F., in his Life of Father Luke Wadding 
(Dublin: Gill & Son). His sense of the value of environment is 
a little exaggerated. To give due effect to the simple fact that 
Luke Wadding, founder of St. Isidore’s College st Rome, was born 
in 1588, Mr. O'Shea surveys history from the year 1521, when 
Luther appeared at Worms. This historical summary is inspired 
by the perverse and narrow spirit of the partisan; it forms a dis- 
torting medium through which we may darkly apprehend the 
career of Luke Wadding. One of the properties of mist is to 
invest objects with fictitious grandeur, and perhaps there is more 
of artifice than parti pris in Mr. O’'Shea’s method. The Reforma- 
tion, we are told, was one of the darkest pages of history ; it was 
brought about by the selfish ambition of the crowned heads of 
Europe, and filled the world with misery, barbarism, and degrada- 
tion. Henry VIII, and Luther were the enemies and scourges of 
society. They are likened to the man who, defiant of all law, 
“ not only loses his own self-reepect but that also of others "—a 
truly Hibernian conclusion, Mr. O'Shea’s historic commen 
necessarily renders his biography suspect, particularly as he is 
superior to the ordinary precaution of citing authorities for his 
statements. In one place he gives, “ as an effort of pipe a 
speech of Wadding’s that includes a sketch of his old school- 
master, Peter White, of Kilkenny—* drawn in Luke's happiest 
vein,” says Mr. O'Shea. This speech is so freely paraph that 
White is represented as quoting Edgar Allan Poe, which some- 
what detracts from the exactitude of Mr. O’Shea’s effort of 
memory. Something more than this is required of a man who 


deals with history and agg Mg! two centuries’ standing. 

A new edition of Dr. F. W. Smith's handbook, Zhe Saline 
Waters of Leamington (H. K. Lewis), is an opportune appear- | 
ance. e fortunes of English inland watering-places are re- 
viving ; after years of unmerited neglect, Kath and Tunbridge | 
Wells and other famous resorts are recovering from the severe | 
competition of foreign baths and springs. Dr. Smith gives an 
attractive picture of the pleasant Warwickshire town, with a full 
analysis of its springs by Proline Brazier, of Aberdeen, and much | 
valuable advice and information. | 

The young entomologist will find a useful guide in Mr, W. F. 
Kirby's British Butterflies, Moths,and Beetles (Swan Sonnenschein). 
The scientific introduction is excellently proportioned to the prac- | 
tical and descriptive section of the book; the cuts are carefully | 
executed, and the directions for securing and preserving insects 
may be easily followed. 

Of many modes of “ excursing”—as Mr. Murray's Guides 
euggestively put it—that of the author of The Old House on 
the Downs is not the least exciting, though it would be voted 
slew by some advocates of fashionable vagrancy. The adven- 
turous lady, who drove a village cart with two donkeys tandem 
through the Devonshire lanes, records a varied experience in “ We 
Donkeys” in Devon (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.). The perils of 
photography were undergone at the outset, with results that are 
veel on the book-cover, where we see the driver in her low 
cart, the two donkeys, and a dog, inclined at a tremendous angle 
on the hill-side. The situation is sufficiently thrilling to make us 
marvel how the author survived to tell her pleasant story. 

The Health Exhibition was directly responsible fur a large 
increase in the literature of sanitation, of which a considerable 
portion is addressed to householders. To this popular section may 
now be added Mr. Sampson Low, junior’s, Sanitary Suggestions 
(Sampson Low & Co.). Mr. Low's little handbook treats of 
ventilation, water-supply, and drainage, in the clear and prac- 
ticel fashion that deprives these subjects of their mystery and 
should relieve the mind of the average occupier. 

Sketches of Adventure and Sport, by J. Percy Groves (B. 
Ollendorff), is adapted to the taste of boys, though even they will 
be disposed to criticize the gaudy chromos of the author's designs. 
These are among the worst examples of the art it has been our lot 
to see. Boys who are not critical may accept these astonishing 
prints for the sake of the author's chatty and amusing text. 

The Parliamentary History of England from 1832 (Elliot Stock), 

(4 Les bons camarades. Par H. Lafontaine. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

5) L’attelage de la marquise. Par Léon de Tinseau. Paris: Calmann- 


by John Raven, is a succinct and useful compilation. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the writer has not been able to keep 
clear of distinct partisan bias, Such a bias in an ordinary history 
does little harm, but is altogether mischievous in a kind of his- 
torical index. 

Among our new editions are Colonel Malleson’s The Decisive 
Battles of India (W. H. Allen & Co.), with an additional chapter 
on the si of Bharatpir; and the late Thomas Walker's The 
Original (Renshaw), edited by Dr. W. A. Guy—a work notable 
in many “ae, Soe we scarcely think, with Dr. Guy, it merits 
a place in libraries by the side of the Spectator and Tatler. 

Mr. C. N. 0 , of Milwaukee, has — a Directory of 
the Antiquarian Booksellers of the United States. It is a useful 
compilation and thoroughly meets a want long felt by book- 
buyers of all classes, 

r. C. G. Payne’s Matrimony by Advertisement (Vizetelly) is a 
cheap reprint of recent essays in sensational ——. Sensa- 
tion of a more acute nature is provided by Zhe Duke of Kandos 
and its sequel, 7wo Duchesses, from the French of A. Mathey by 
Mr. F. P. Clark (J. & R. Maxwell). The version is rough in 

and has a Transatlantic flavour, but the original will bear 

ilution. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute for 1884-5 
(Sampson Low & Co.) include a number of interesting papers on 
national unity and federation. 

It is, we think, a considerable time since the last edition of 
Murray's Handbook for North Wales was published. From former 
experience we can quite endorse the statement of the preface that 
“a thorough revision was necessary.” As far as we have examined 
the result the revision has been very well performed, and the 
Handbook may now take its place on not unequal terms with its 
rivals. Its maps are, however, far from adequate, though some 
attempt has been made to bring them up a little higher than the 
very modest level on which, in this respect, a series which is in 
some respects most praiseworthy has been content to rest. 

The second part of the title of Mr. A. J. Beaton’s A Guide to 


| Fortrose and the Black Isle (Inverness: Mackay) may make the 


uninstructed Southron think of the Arabian Nights. 

Isle is, however, the peninsula between the Firths of Moray and 
Cromarty, and a very interesting place in many ways. Mr. 
Beaton’s is not an ambitious book; but it is very well done, 
abundantly illustrated, and well worth the attention of those 
sensible people who do not merely arrive at Inverness by rail, to 
rush off by canal steamer, or vice versd. 

We have to record a new (the eighteenth) edition of the always 
useful Haydn's Dictionary of Dates (Ward, Lock, & Oo.), which 
Mr. Benjamin Vincent has enlarged, castigated, and written up to 
date in his usual iaborious and workmanlike fashion. We hardly 
know any manual of general reference so useful as this, the in- 
formation of which extends far beyond the “dates” which it 
modestly professes to give. We certainly know none more useful. 

Mr. Beresford Hope's Strictly Tied Up bas now appeared as “a 
railway novel” in Warne’s Library of Fiction (F. Warne & Co.) 

We have received from Messrs. Sockl & Nathan, of Jewin 
Crescent, proof of two “ Souvenirs ” of the Inventions Exhibition, 
very —, got up in Christmas Card style. The designs, 
though somewhat conventional, are likely to please, and the execu- 
tion is soft and graceful. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Cummuni- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DerartTMENT has been REmovep from 38 
to 33° Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sourmampion Srreer, Srranp, Lonpox, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturvay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 
The publication of the SaturDay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the Satorpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris. 
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Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SarvRpDay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 


38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
= 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,558, SEPTEMBER 5, 1885: 


The Moderate Man. 
Sir Charles Warren's Recall. France. 
The State of the London Rivers. A Cure for the Sea-Serpent. 
The Carolines. The Oldham Strike. 
Lord Hartington on Disestablishment. Ireland. 
Payment of Members in Germany. 
At Last. 
La Farce se Jouve. 
Iron or Wood. The Birmingham Festival. 

Levelling Up. George v. Cummings. A Corner of the Earth. 
“Alexander Maximus.” Sea-Fishing off New Jersey. 
Books on Fencing. A Dartmoor Colt-Drift. 

Racing. 

Life of Robert Fairfax. 

Five Novels. L’Empereur Frederic II. 

Seventeen Books on Religious Philosophy and Divinity. 

A Tale of the Boers. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry Vill. 
Mount Seir. 

The Poetical Works of John Leland, Antiquarius. 
Scottish Ecclesiological Notes. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


The Harvest. 


London : Published ut 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Lessee and HENRY IRV 
This Theatre will REUPEN this = evenin Le a ht o pela, with “OLIVIA,” by | 
W. G. WILLS (founded on an E ee in the“ akefield”). Dr. Primrose, Mr. 
HENRY Olivia, Miss ELLE TERRY. 


Box Office (Mr. J. Hurs: 
or 


“HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 


GALLERY, 30 New completed afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at th DORE 
+35 New ay “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
‘en to Six y. Is. 


GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 
THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE of the Co 


‘urst), open Tas to yao Seats can be booked in advance, or by letter 


ration of the 


City of London hereby give notice that this LIBRARY will be CLOSED from Monday, 
the Mth of September next, to Thursday, the 12th of November next, both days inclusi ve ° 
Guildhall, E.C. : August 27, 1885. MONCKTON. 


ASTBOURNE. —Mr. A. MAX WILKINSON, M.A. . Harrow 
recei ht to Fourtee: pare 
or Pr ~ urteen years ofage, to prepar 
HEALTH AND INTEGRAL STRENGTH IMPARTED AND IMPAIRED 
VITALITY RESTORED, 


By the Use of Mild Continuous Galvanic Currents, as Given by Means of the 


LECTROPATHIC BATTERY BELT 
Of the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 52 OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W. . 
Successors to the PALL. MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 
Universally approved by the jgading tal Heme for the Best, Safest, and Most 


Sciatica, Lumbago. Rh ti — Constipation, Loss of Nerve 
: Power, Deticient Vital Energy, pF a Bronchitis, Epilepsy, Paralysis, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, 
TESTIMONIAL, 


r PAKENHAM, Longstone House, rites, Feb, 23, 1885:— I am very 
you that the Electropathic Beit wh su with has cured 
me of the Bheumatio Gout from ye Gered enc h intense my for nearly tw 
and I now feel as strong and acti x as ne ease ever felt in my _, 
ve. on my recommendation, tr Belts, m every case the 
satisfactory.” 


A Consulting Medieal 
to the Cure 
Sttends for (personally or letter) at the PRIVATE CO CONST Lr SATION 
experienced | 


MS of th cal Battery Com; 62 Oxford 
Poot of ait pany, 53 Street, London, W. An 


5 he at a Distance should send for a Private Advice Form (post free). 


has been 


On receipt of Post Fost Often Order or Cheque for 2' to C. B. If Oxford 
Btreet, London, the ELECTROPATIIG BELT will be form 
any part of the United Kingdom. 


& Treatise, copiously Illustrated, entitled, “ ELECTROPATHY 3 
OR HARNESS’S GUIDE TO HEALTH,” post free from 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
$2 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W- 


V ICTORIA UNIVERSITY. —This University confers 

DEGREES in ARTS, SCIENCE, LAW. and MEDICINE on those who have purrucdt 

— A of Study in a College of the University and have passed the necessary 
A 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (Faculties of Arts, Science, and Law) and =f 


ENTRANCE oo ATION in ARTS (Faculty of Medicine) will take place in October. 
menci on on 
Particulans os to these and other Examinations, and as to Courses of Study, may 
from the ay 
Manchester. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
CHESTER. 


UNIVERSITY, Mé MAN! 


SESSION 1 1885-86. 
TI. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
Il. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING, 
Candidates for admission in these De ti bo of ave. 
and those under Sixteen will be required to an Examination in Engiish, 
Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to be held on October 
Ill. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY ANCLUDING THE 
DENTAL AND COURSES). 
Students qui tering, to have passed either the Entrance Examination in 
or the Pr Li E inati in Victoria or some other Pre- 
fisstnexy Examination prescribed by the General M ical Council. 
IV. DEPARTMENT FOR Brunswick Street). 
Particulars of Scholarships tenable in this Dep uded in the prospectus. 
The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS L., IL, and Iv. will commence on the 6th, and ip 


IIL. on the Ist October. 
V. EVENING CLASSES. 
The quseson in DEF ARTMENTS I., IL., and IV. will commence on the 6th, in IIT. 


on the Ist, and in V. on the 12th October. 
Entr Exhibitions and Scholarships (14 
in number, and sdiliy.” in value from £12 to £100 per annum), pay obtained at Mr. 
Manchester, and wil rwarded the Coilege on 


OWENS 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
WINTER SESSION, 1885-6. 


The WINTER SESSIONAL COURSE of IRSTRUCTION commence 
THURSDAY, Ucto' The Chair will be taken by MAJOR LORD ARTI IE 
at ‘ana UNTRODUCTORY ADDRESS delivered by PROFESSOR TUSON, 

Lectu res, Ciluics! and Pathological Demonstrations, and General Instruction are given om 

the 1 Pathology and Diseases of the Horse and other Domestic Animals, including E Epizootics, 

ites, and Parasitic Affections; also on Anatomy, Physiology, Histology. mistry 

General and Practical), Materia Medica. Toxicology, botany, Thera Pharmacy 
ospital Practice, Obstetrics, Operative Surgery, t ~ Principles and Shoeing, xc. 

Students are required to attend I'wo Summer and Three W inter Sessions stbefore being eligible 
for examination for the Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeon: 

The College Entrance Fee of Thirty-six Guineas—payable as a whole res ‘in the fietias 
proportions erwenty-six and Ten the right all 
tures and Collegi ate Instruction during the “‘erms 

The Matriculation Le | will ld at the pd Veterinary College, Camden 

‘own, N.W., on Wedn and Thurday, September 23 and 24, at Ten A.M. Candidates. 
must attend on Tuesday, “and, tor the puryo-e of entering their 1 names and paying the I ces. 

A Scholarship of £25 per annum, tenabie for two years, dating from October 1885, will be 
outa the close of the —— Session of 1836, and an additional Scholarship of the 
same amount in each succeeding y 
pond Certiticates of Merit awarded in addition to the Coleman Prize Medals and 

rtificates. 

Class Prizes are given in each division of the Student's studies. 

Certificates of penn, are likewise conferred Ct Lan) who pass a superior exami- 
nation for the Diploma of the al College of Vete: urgeons. 

Prospectus containing the Rules and Hezulations ne of the College, and copies of the 
— Examination Papers set last Session, will be forwarded on application to the 


- RICHARD A. N. POWYS, 
August, 1885. Secretary. — 


THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
SESSION 1885_86. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on Thursday, October 1. 

All departments of the College are open to both sexes on the same terms. Special arrange- 
ments are made for the convenience of Ladies, 

Syllabuses containing full information as to the admission of Students, Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., are now ready, and may be had from 
Messrs. CORNISH, New Street, Birmingham, price 3d. ; by post, 44d. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Master—The Rev. I. C. ogee. Fellow and late Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Ireland, and Ciasen Scholar. 

The THIRD TERM, 1885, will begin = Friday, September 18. New Boys will be 
received on the previous day by appointment. 

The work of every Boy is under the direct cupervtaien of the Master. qearticular attention 
is given to young Boys, and there is special p 

the successes gained in the eight months, 1981—July 1885, are :—First 
Class in Final Mathematical School ; First Class.in Final School of Natural Science ; First 
Class in Mathematical Moderations; ‘Tiree Second Classes im Classical Moderations ; Que 
Open M es minor distinctions. 

Terms in the school-house for board, tuition in the ordinary subjects, and school subscrip=- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 

For information relative to Choristerships, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, app! 
to the Reverend the MasTEn. 


LFAMINGTON < COLLEGE.—Next TERM begins Tuesday, 


September 22.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ROYAL 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, HYDE PARK, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss traced (Certificated in Honours, Cambridge). 
Musical Dircctress—Miss CLINTO! from Bennett and 
Cipriani Potter, and Pupil of Mm and R 
The College RE-OPENS September 1 16. 


Cry and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, CENTRAL 
INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, s.W. 

Courses of Technical Instruction for E Teachers, under 
direction of HEN RIC LL.D., F.R.S., essor Inst.C.E 
AyrTOoN, F.R.S. d Professor ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for three years, Si Mi 
of 450 for three years, and two Mitchel! Scholarships ee Bo for two years, one with tree 

atriculation Examination, to 


Sal Scho! hi 


education, will be awarded on the results of the Entrance or 
be held on Tuesday, September 29, and on the three following days. 
The SESSION COMMENCES on Y, October 6. 
For further pertioutons, and os or the programme of instruction, apply at Exhibition Road, 


S.W. ; or at Gresham Col 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


Cry and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, FINSBURY 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under fourteen years of age. 
The College Courses provide Technical Instruction for Moshentonl and Electrical Engi- 
neers, Technical Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet-makers. Fee for the » inclusive of 
laboratories and workshops, £9. Four Sadlers’ Company Sruientshipe of £30 for two years, 
four Mitchell Scholarships of £30 for two — _ the EH Holl Scholarship of £20 for two years 
ntrauce examination, which wil 


(with free education) will be awarded on t ult of the en 
e place on Thursday, October 1, at 10 A.M. 
The SESSION COMMENCES on Monday, Oc’ 
For further particulars apply at the College. Le Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.; or at 


PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


| Gresham College, E.C. 


ELSTED SOHOOL ESSEX. 
Founded by Rica Tord RIcH, A.D 
Head-Master—Reverend D LAVAL HAF TO INGRAM M.A., of St. John’s 


idge. 
Assistant-Masters—Re d A. W. ROWE, Ni thers. 
‘ambridge, or any piace of higher 


Pupils are also eligible tor the i Scholarship of £100 per aunum, at Hertford College, 
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ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, S.W. 
The SESSION commences October 1. INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. 
COWELL, at 3 P.«., followed by the pistribution of Prizes and Conversazione. 
Prizes.—Entrance Sch holarshi ps, value £80 and £40, on examination. Yo Latin (Cesar, 
ks V. and VI.) er German, Mathemation Chemistry, and Ex- 


perimen' ; on September 29 
The Tre eamver'e Fetes. value 10 Guineas, for first year's subjects. The President's Pri 
value 20 Guineas, in Anatomy and Fars ogy. for second year's for Cli 


and Medal, £15. Chadwick 


or £115 in five pay- 
natal Physics. Special 


dation for 150 
aud fitted with the most modern 


Medicine and Surgery of £5 each. Special class prizes. 
ize, 
ean —'£100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 Guineas in two 
No extras except parts for Dissection and aaa of 
tom {ees for Partial and Dental Students. 
New School have been 
The rooms and theatres are 


rovements 


x perime! 


F. de HAVILLAND HALL, M.D., Dean 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1885-6 will commence on Qetebee AA when an Introductory 
be delivered by A.O. Mac Esq., M.Ch., 
O ENTRANCE 8C ce scl HIPS, 
all: Students, will 
Uctober 5, 6, and 7, and the su 


1 be and Physics, with either or 


Zoology, at the option ates. 
‘al Classes the your for “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
an INTERMEDIATE M Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
All Hospital Appointments 5 0} to Students without extra charge. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are tthe 1E 
tions, as also several Medals. ‘The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. a. - 
may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
Students entering in their fecond or subsequent years; also for Dental Students and for 
Qualified Pract 


itioners. 
several Medical | Practitioners and Private Families residing in the paiiaertest, receive 
Students fee poms and supervision, and a register of approved lodgings is kept in the 
re 
FeceeclenseeenSell pavtiouters meg be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 


— W. M. ORD, Dean. 


"THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Secsi, 


Mile End, E. eee sarees = will commence on Thursday, October 1, 1885. 
As the Col will be in nlargement, there will be no Public ae of Prises 
‘this year. FOUR EN TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, valve a £20, will be offered 


tor competition at the end of 5 
Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, of or 100 )Ouineas in three ) J. my All Resident and 
other Hospital Appointments are free, and the holders of all the Resident Appointments are pro- 
vided with rooms board entirely free of expense. The Resi 
Five + Seen Five House-Surgeone One Accoucheurship; and One Re- 
ceiving Room Two Dressers and Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 
Classes for or the Erelieines: Selene and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the 
of London, and fo: imary and Pass are ae a the Fellowship of the 
Special entries ma: 


he 
ways Stations within a walk of 
—4 or by letter to 
RO SCOTT, Warden. 


qZUY'S HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION commences 
on Thursday, October 
The Hospital con contains. besides the beds or Medical and Surgical eases, Wards for Obstetric 
and other special de; 

Special Classes are held i in the Hopital for Students preparing for the Examinations of the 

University of London and of other examining Boards. 
end .—The House-Surgeons and House- Phy: Obstetric Residents, Clinical 
stants and Dressers, are selected from the Students, ing to merit, and without pay- 
There are also a large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital 

Practice systematically employed for instruction. 
nm Scholarsh! hip, of 125 Goinpes, in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Modern Open my 125 Guineas, in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and 


by rail and sin all 
District, 
Lfospital and For 


Prizes, §c.—Six Scholarships, varying in value from £10 to £50 each. for gene 
in Gold Medal in Medicine ; the Treasurer's fedal 
in Surgery y Hoare Prize, of £25, for Clinical Study ; the Beaney Prize,of 30 Guineas, 


for the Sa Sands Cox Scholarship, of £15 per annum for three years, for Phy: 
the J Prizes, of £25 and £10; the Michael — Prize, of £10, for An 
the Mackenzie Bacon Prize, of £10, for ¢ the & Prise, 

rvous Diseases, of £15; the Burdett Prize for Hygiene, Value £10. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. Taytor. 

Guy's Hospital, London, S.E., July 1385. 

Sst. GEORGES HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Thu 

TORY by TIMOTHY HOLMES, F. 
A Prospectus 


October with an INTRODUC- 
C.S.. 


of ry 260 | 
will 


Lectures and | 


dent Appointments consist of | 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 


PORTSMOUTH, October 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Patrons. 

The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Most Reverend-the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President, 

The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


Preachers, 
THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 
THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 
THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


OFFICES: 
All communications to be addressed to the Hon. SzcreTarmes, Church 
Congress Office, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 


TICKETS: 
Admission to the Meetings will be by TICKETS ONLY. Tickets, 
admitting Ladies or Gentlemen (but not transferable), can be had only from 


the Hon. SECRETARIES. Applications must be accompanied by a remittance. 
ph tise payable to A. H. Woop. Stamps cannot be 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS: 


he ela admitting to all the Meet: of the week, except those of the 
Working-Men and Soldiers and Sailors. — 


These meetings are for Working-Men and Soldiers and Sailors only. A 
limited number of Platform Tickets will be issued at 3s. 6d. each, 


LODGINGS: 


A Register of Lodgings is kept at the Congress Office, and information 
to on and hotels will be given to members, on their stating 
of the accommodation they require, A list of lodgings and 

Sotels will be sent on application. 


FURTHER INFORMATION: 


post fee tobe arrangements, see “ The Official Programme,” price 3d. 
ree, be had atthe Congres eary in September 


~ IMPORTANT SALE OF BOOKS 
AND PICTURES, 
EAST ACTON MANOR HOUSE, 


Five minutes’ walk from Acton Station, N.L.R. 


Ta excellent, extensive, and important LIBRARY of BOOKS 
collected by the Vendor during the past fifty including some very rare 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ton, W.—EXTENSION of the SCHOOL BUILDINGS and HOSPITAL. 


The SESSION will on October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Mr. A. J. PEPPER, 4 
The An ual Dinner of the Past and Present Students will take place the same vening, 
CHEADLE in the Chair. 
sDossher 2,a CONVERSAZIONE will be held in the New School Buildings at 


a ene 79 additional beds, was opened by Her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, last yea: 
Five O Scholarships in Netaral "Science (one of the valne of £100, and four of £50 each) 
“a be offered for competition on Tuesda: ay ber 22, yay: following day. 
The School Buildings, to which large additions have made, especially as regards the 
laboratories for the teaching of Ph: ysiology and Chemistry. oe in full working | order. In addi- 
tion to the Open Entrance Scholarships, Ciass Prizes, and usual appointments, Scholarships will 
be offered for competition at the end of each year, open to all Pupils of the Hospital. 

Asan incentive to Clinical study all the medical a spool intments in the Hospital, including the 
five House Surgeoncies, are open to pupils without additional fee or expense of any kind, thus 
offering advantages both Soiemonal and pecuniary of the highest importance to ‘the student, 

and forming a valuable to the of scholarships and prizes. offices are 
awarded after compet: rn aes being given to the qu valified perpetual pupils at the 


Hospital. 
ial 5 are held for the Pry —4 Sci and Int M.B. of 
Unlveraty and for the F.R.C.S. Examinati 


of London, 
or prospects and further eae apply to the Dean, or to the Medical Superintendent 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 


at the 

ST: MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
RESIDENCE for STUD! 

The 


Saget to receive applications a oes Students desiring to enter upon 
residence in thee 


Terms :—90 way for the Academical year, payable 30 Guineas in advance, on October 1 
Janay Zand May 1; to include Special Elementary and Preparatory Instruction on four 
A 


CG HARING OROSS HOSPITAL 


Annual Income, i 
THE COUNCIL a | for HELP to meet this deficit,and permanently reduce { 
Donations and Annusl Subscriptions, or Legacies for and 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


The Cl are earnestly solicited to forward rd COLLECTIONS « at HARVEST THANKS- 
GIVING to Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, 
ames's 
he object "of this Institution is to vide Pensions to bond fide Farmers, their Wives, 
w ua, and unmarried Orphan —— — Six hundred and sixty-tive Pensioners, man: 

oft whom are over eighty years of age w being maintained at an annual cost of £14.00 
Jour red persons who have cultivated noldines, varying from 2,000 to 100 acres, and have 
ft ecn ruined through the various causes of agricultural failure, are seeking election. To pro- 


for these, an additional £10,000 a yearis ired. 
tribution may be obtained of the SECRETARY 


rination for the Clergy and Leaflets for 
aia ve. 
TNDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—A very successful TUTOR will 

receive GENTLEMEN who passed in the on Eighty at the last Examination, for 
£10, non-Resident, from ney to next Examination. Personal and individual attention.— 
Address, TUTOR, 24 Aldervill o Rend, Hurlingham, London, 8.W. A few clever who 
diave not been up would be takes. 

N M.D., PHYSICIAN to a GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


years, 
books, comprising complete set (105 vols.) of the Camden 
of Works, Halliwell’s Folio Edition of Works, 


es of Shakspeare’s Plays, folio size (100 magnificent plates 
oe * Advent tures of Baron Munchausen,” 


(1757), 218 plates, Pisanisi, Antichit€ Romane (1756), very fine plates, Quinti 
Horatii Flacci Emblemata, illustrated (1612), Ridley’s “View of the Civil and 


Ecclesiastic Law ” — Black Letters, Bohn’s Illustrated Library, Antiquarian 
Library, Cl , Philological Library, Ecclesiastical Library, Standard 
Library, Scientific 4 ‘and British Classics, Bogue’s European Library, National 
Tilustrated Library, Scott’s Waverley Novels, Political and Prose Works, Ruskin’s 
“ Modern Painters,” Pinkerton’s “‘ Voyages and Travels” (1808), Riddle’s “ "History of 
the Papacy,” and other illustrated Classical, Philological, and Ecclesiastical Works, in 
all upwards of 5,000 Volumes, and a number of Curiosities, Models, &c. Also a 
COLLECTION of splendid ORIGINAL OIL and WATER-COLOUR AINTINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS, by Tilborg, Maclise, Etty, Roberts, Landseer, and other great 
artists, which will be SOLD by AUCTION, together with the surplus Furniture, 
Horses, Carriages, om Poultry, and numerous effects, by Mr. J. P. HOPE, on the 
as above, on T » September 22, 1885, and roy. days, at Twelve 
for One o’clock each day. On view two days prior to Sale, and Catalogues (when 
ready) may be obtained at the Mart, Tebeahoute Yard, EC. of Mesers 
. Chancery Lane, W.C., and of the orth London Station, 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1834. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard, 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


BT, Analystfor Bristol. 


TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
J OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. 
BATH CHAIRS, £2 2s., strong, light, and  ceaily 
liustrated N CANTER, New Cavendish 


Circular post 
w. Telerhone 

HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — On the verge of the 
of of ornamental grounds. Six Tennis Courts. 250 


pro tied. 


ze, 
cal 
| 
DAY TICKETS: 
2s, 6d. each, will be issued for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The 
must be specified on application, and the ticket will be available 
| 
th-Eastern Rai e WORKING- : 
| 
gi ls), Boydell’s 
stave Doré, 
(51 plates), Painting (204 plates), 3 vols. Behmen’s (Jacob) Works (1764 7 . 
So 
COCO 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—+— 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 

World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other ely 


Securities. Offices, 10 F° leet Street, London, E. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON_1 MOORGATE STREET. EC. ABERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 
INCOME und FUNDS (ssi). 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANOE COMP ANY, 

Established 1803.-_1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Mfanager.— 

PHE@EnNIxX FIRE OFFICE 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, 
Insurances against ioe! by Fire and idehening. = in all parts of the World. 
an 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD Joint Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIREBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayab! TWO pe 

CENT. on not drawn below £50 he Bank 
free of charge, the C the Collection Bills of 


Dividends, and Co and the the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Lette: 
of Credit and Cireuian THE 
lars, post free on applicatio: 


BIRKBECK ‘ALMANACK, with full perticn- 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON.— 
The COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the Cit: of London will meet in the Guild- 
hall of the said City on Tuesday, the 6th day of Oc r, 1985, at Half-past Twelve o'clock 
ls for taking, on Building Leases for a —— of Eighty 7, 
G situate in Ludgate Liiil, 
the corner of Ludgate Hill and Creed Lane and Gracechurch Street. 


The Commissioners do not bind thamesives to to An... the highest or any proposal. 

Persons making proposals must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent, on the 
above-mentioned day, at Half-past Twelve o'clock precisely, and the parties whee offers are 
accepted will be required to execute an agreement and bond at the same time. 

Proposals must be endorsed on the outside “ Tender for Ground, Ludgate Hill,” or other- 
wise, as the case may oe and be di d in, to the before Twelve 
o'clock on the said day of treaty. 

Sewers’ Office, Guildhall ; BLAKE, 
___ September 1, 1885. ‘pal Clerk. 


BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have 


none other. 5 lbs. in tirs seut free, per parcels post, for 5s. 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & Gomrany, 274 REGENT NT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
be Bishopsgate Street. E. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 93 Market St. 
02 Westbourne Grove, Brighton—147 North Ci 
King "s Cross, N. Birmingham—Quadran - 
a Great Titchfield Street, W. Church 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Ts often caused by the use of unsuitable le Gpectasion, The Rev. R. H. Baynes, Hon. Canon. 
Worcester Cathedral, writes ; * The spectacles are ail I could desire, and my 
— I only regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years 
sir Benedict, Westminster Hosital; *.J. 
Melutyre, Esq., Q.C., M. D, Dixon-Hertian Mr. H. 
¥.5.8.. Oculist Optician, Ta BOND adapts hie improved 
to assist and the weakest night Pamohiet 
sight free. City Branch, 6 Bi 5 Corp 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 


DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 

Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cush, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM. 


The UNITED FIRMS will produce 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


Of high artistic character and the soundest workmanship, such as the educated 
taste of the present day demands, and at prices that will meet the requirements of 
all classes, The cheapest Furniture supplied will be as carefully finished and in as 
good taste as the highest-class productions of their workshops, 

68 To 80 OXFORD STREET, w. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXT 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL am MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
: 33 SOUTRANETOR STREET, ST RAED, w.c. 
ns, Prices. and Particulars on receipt of Six 
Exhibition—Stand 1095, West Arcade, 's Gate. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

TitKOUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and mort 
Cash Lie no extra charge for time given. Large, usetus 
Cotlease. with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 250 
W.. Establisxed 1362. 


liberal. Founded A.p._1868, 
Sto: k to from. Illustrated priced 
rt Road, and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street. 


CON TRACTORS and OTHERS.—The STREETS COM- 
of the COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London will 
meet of the said City jay. 25, 1885, at Two o'clock preciesly. 
to receive Tenders for the Erection of AVENGER'S DEPOT in Stoney Lane, 
accordance with Plans and Specification to. be seen at the Office of the Engineer to the 
inthe sed on the outside “ Tender for Depot,” and be delivered 
to the undersigned, be ore T'wo o'clock on the day. ‘a, 
o'clock 0 makin — must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent, at Two 
k on the sa 
Security will be required for the due performance of the Contract 
he issioners do not pledge themselves to accept the ay or any Tender. 


Sewers’ Office, 3 HENRY BLAKE, 
September 1, Principal Clerk. _ 
ROWLAN DS’ Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the 
hair. It contains no lead or poisonous 
ingredients, and can also be had in a 


MACASSAR 
OIL. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


GOLDEN COLOR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and 
children. Sold everywhere. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Has acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 


. the world.” 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


co 
FOR HER. MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUST 
SPECIAL RETURN 1 TICKETS. 
Departures for— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS and CEYLON, | 
Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE... 1230 
BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and ewe ~~ panes 
Wednesdays. 
‘and ‘35 COCKSPUR STREET, 
24 RUE LEPELE THIER PARIS 
ILLES. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—All the 
Best New Books are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. Subscrip- 


tion, One Guinca a per annum and ad upw' ing to the number of volumes required. 


M" UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of the 
ay Book of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works 
im good Second-hand Condition at the lowest current prices, is now ae free. 
MUDIE's Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 

Any part of the United Kingdom ....... 
India and China...... eos 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and “America 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, SW. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each we jee given, viz. = 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W. 


DISCOUNT, 3d, in the 1s.—HATOHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 


1885-6. Price 3s.; by post, 3s. 6d. 
Manchester: J. E. ConnisH. London : MACMILLAN & Co. 


THE 1 THEATRE at STRATFORD-ON-A VON. THE 


u a 001 O! usic ; uggestion touching the Fu ic Safet. a im ts 
The Ecyptisn Exploration Fund New Form of Scaffold ; ‘The Cambrion Archeological 
Society ; Descriptive Geometry, &c. 4d. ; Ge post, 4d. ‘Annual Su 198. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with a 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. the Right Hon. 
A. J. B, BenEesForp Hops, M.P., . Strictly Tied Up.” 
From the TIMES. 

In “ The Brandreths” we have a sequel to Mr. Hope's clever 
Tied Up,” and we may add that it deci mprovereent on his maiden effort. 
not only laid a firmer grasp on some of those See which | a earlier work ome i 
wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured nterest of his readers by 
simplifying his “The Brand ireths,”” although it sbounde in the 
character, investigating the innermost life, and analysing the 
theless in great measure a political novel. Mr. Hope writes of If life. and 
tudes of parties with the knowledge and ex peries nee of a veteran politician, Nota few 
easual pictures of society are exceedingly faithful and lively. fan in conclu 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 33S 
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MUSIC. 


THE ASHDOWN COLLECTION of 
STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


Herren. 25 Studies. Op. 47....... 
Herter. 30 Studies. Op. 46.. 
HELLER. 25 Studies. Op.45.. 
DuvERNor. du mécanisme, Op. 
Lemorme. 50 Etudes enfantines. Op. 37 .. 
——— 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op. 24 
HELLER. Selection, No. 1 (Six pieces).. 
HELLER. Transcriptions of Schubert's Songs (Sixteen). 
HELLER. 32 Préludes (& Mademoiselle Lili). Op.119 . 
Youthful Days, 24 Characteristic pieces ..... 
Lanes. 6 Characteristic pieces. Aus des Lebens Mai ........++++ 
Liszr. Transcriptions of Kcbuberts Songe (Eleven) 
18. a. 3 Sonatines. Op. 47 
n, No. 1 (Seven ecoccceceveccccccccccosece 
Selection, No. 1 welve pieces) 
ScRULHoF?. Selection. No. 1 
ScHUMANN. Scencs of Childhood, Op. 1 
SCHUMANN. Selection, No. 1 (Tem pieces) 
Sypnery Selection, No.1 (Eight pieces) 
20. Licungr. Pictures of Youth (Jugendleben).. 
Childhood’s Hours (Aus der Kinder weit). 24 Charac- 
HELLER. Albam for the Young. ‘Op. 138. 
K6uLER. 20 S:udies, Op. 60......... 
20 Studies. Op. 60 (sequel to Op. 50) ........... eeecece 
(To be continued.) 


LONDON: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


SONG. Ready this day. 
THE KISSING. BRIDGE. Watson. 


First Verse. 
“ Near a quaint little village in the West }Counteie, 
Across a little stream a bridge is throw: 
And the legend goes that if at a meets a lass, 
He ther claim a kiss as his 
The village ta lads all think the = legend 1 ae “er should be forgot, 
**Tis really wrong,’ the lassies say. 
Yet strange to tell, it oft occurs, as twilight closes round, 
That someting seems to lead their steps that way. 
In the West Countrie. the + Bridge you'll see, 
And bonnie are the lassies in the West Countrie.” 


KISSING BRIDGE. Micnart Watson 
2.000 Copies sold the first week of issue. 
ithe Copies sold the first week of issue. 
7 7 written in Watson's prettiest style. 
the most amusing published. 


songs yet 
KISSING G BRIDGE. Mrcwart Watson. 
Suitable for all Vocalists. Easy and fascinating. 
ome. In G, B (compass D to E), and C. 
THE KISSING by Sone. Wai WATsox. 24 stamps. 


GSSSIE. 


THE 


THE 


to F), | G. 21 stamps. 
Both songs may be sung free everywhere. 


OSBORN & TUCKWOOD, 64 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


GREAT SUCCESS. ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE. 


(CONSTANT STILL. Song. By 2s, net. 
In C, D (D to B), and F. 
NOTICE.—In consequence of the great success of this composition, the | 
Publishers beg to announce that an Orchestral Accompt, to the Song is now | 
ready, 1s. net. Also arranged as Cornet Solo, with Band Accompt., Is. net. | 


GOUNOD'S LATEST SONG, “Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night.” A most beautiful setting "of these ever-favourite words. In B flat, 
C (CtoB), D, and E flat. Also as Vocal Duet in C, mezzo. and bar.; in D, 
sop. and con. ; and arranged either for Piano, Organ, Harmonium, or Violin 
on Piano. Each 2s. net. 


PHILLIPS & PAGE, 43 Kilburn High Road, N.W. 
PIANOFORTES, } High-class, for the » Million, 10. 10s. Full 


ven octaves. 

The LONDON MUSIC PL PUBLISHING and GENERAL 
AGE\CY COMPANY (Limited). 
Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte, 

54 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


MIDGET PIANOFORTE, 8. 8s. Five octaves. | 
ally adapted for yachts, small rooms, and schools.—The London Music 
Company (Limited), 54 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


THE PRIMROSE BADGE. 


PRIMROSE BADGE. Song by Ovoanvo Ban, 
Words by ARTHUR CHAP: 
The NATIONAL a Song ; adopted by by the Grand Council 
of the — League. 


Pn 


Then, comrades, rally together, toned cur tool; | 
“tae alone for Queen and for Throne, our Country, our Ghurch, and our God!” 
In two Keys. Price 2s. net. 


E. Ascuensenc & Co., Piano Manufacturers and Music Publishers, 
211 Regent Street, W. 


BORD’S PIANOS 


HAYE obtained the Highest Awards at all the great Exhibi- 
tions, and are admitted by the best judges to be the perfection of touch and 
Instruments for Sale or Hire, 


tone. The largest assortment in “London of selected 
and on the three years’ system, at the Agency, 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Secondhand Pianos, on the three years’ system, from 10s. 6d. per month. 
EXCHANGED. Illustrated Lists free. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, bighly skilled 
workmanship, and a nice combination of taste and experience. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wignnore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free. 


ISSUE OF FOUR NEW SONGS. 
FIRST EDITION of 50,000 COPIES. 


the enormous and unparalleled 
FAIRY TALES. New Song by A. H. BEHREND, 


“ Sitting lonel, y window, ing out into the night, 
Dreams of widen hy make the the woury wer world seem bright 5 
Once of the I 
again I see their lovi: once more." 


In fat (Compass C to E fad, B flat, and C. 


PILGRIM LANE. New Song by BERTHOLD TOURS 


Homeless, hungry. gh ey 
In E fiat, F (Compass D to F), and G. 


MANY A MILE AWAY. New Song by CIRO PINSUTI. 


awhile to words, lass, ‘tis little I have wo »: 
The sun has set by the old church tower, the birds hese ‘fown away.” 


In G, A (Compass B to E), B flat, and C. 


Pe IN THE FIELD. New Bass or Baritone Song by THEO, 


“Gites and flash, sabre and shiel4, in See cunt — and bright, 
Merrily ring over the field, songs of «: fine 
In F, G (Compass B to ~~ and A. 
Price 2s. each net. Post free for 24 stamps. 
W. MORLEY & CO., 269 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
AND 70 UPPER STREET, N. 


Price 2s. 6d, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. DCCCXXXIX., SEPTEMBER 1885. 
CONTENTS : 

THE CRACK OF DOOM. Part II. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN “ATTACHE.” Part IT. : Montalembert. Rio, Nassau 
Senior, 1861_A Strange Occurrence—Cheap Dinner—' “ Murder or Duel” Consults- 
tion—Infallibility of the Pope: C tion with Mr. Gl 

FLORIDA: THE STATE OF ORANGE-GROVES. 

FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part VI. 

A SCOTTISH DAME ON HER TRAVELS, 1756. 

STORIES FROM BOJARDO;: ORLANDO. 

CHANCE CONTINENTAL ACQUAINTANCES. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For SEPTEMBER 1885, 2s, 6d. 
WHAT IS A MODERATE LIBERAL TO DO? By the Right Hon. Earl Cowrrr. 
THE RADICAL PROGRAMM by Epwarp WILLIAM O'BRiks. 
ARMADA y the Right Hon. the Earl of Ducix. 
Tie CHOLERA-I ‘OCUL A’ PION "FALLACY, By Eowarp F. 


TIHIB By CHARLes H. 


WILL NOT BE CLERGYMEN, 
HE ENCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 
VITTORIA COLONNA. By H. Scut 
RESERVATION OF THE SACRAMENT. By the Rev. Dr. BeLcner. 
A_REPLY TO MY CRITICS. By His Highness Prince Hania Panna of 
| eee ee OF DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. By 
v 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Monthly, 28. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTentTs For SEPTEMBER : 
WHY DID WE DEPOSE By W. H. Russevt, LL.D, 
THE PROTECTION OF GIRL 
Speech or Silence By Garrett Fawcett. 
2. The Apocalypse of Evil. By Ellice Hopkins. 
A SHORT PLAIN POLICY FOR AFGHANISTAN. By Cuaries MARVIN. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT LIFE. By the Bisuor or 
OUR WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. By C. 8. SaLwox. 
A DIALOGUE ON NOVELS. By Vernon Ler. 
RURAL ADMINISTRATION IN PRUSSIA. By Professor RupoL¥ Gyeisrt. 
PENNY DINNERS. By 8. D. Future. 
THE ADVANCE TOWARDS HOME RULE. By T. M. Heaty, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1. HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By Principal Farnpainy. 
2. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor SeTu. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
& Co., Limited, 5 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


(THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 


Edited by T. H. 8. Es« 


| CATHOLIC ITALY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By W. H. Huriperrt. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, By W. L. Courtney. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TURKISH FINANCE. By Vixcent CaILLArRp, 
SAVING THE INNOCENTS. By the Hon. Mrs, F. Jeune. 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SPAIN. By Geonce Higary. 
COUNCILS AND COMEDIANS. By F.C. Buryayp. 
HEALTH-RESORTS AND THEIR USES. By Rosson Rooss, M.D. 
THE YOUNGEST OF THE SAINTS. By Lucas Mauer. 
NORWAY OF TO-DAY. By W. Arcuer. 
LORD HOUGHTON, By T. H. 8. Escorr. 
MOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 


NOW READY, No. 5. 
NEW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE. 
ps In a Coloured Wrapper, price 3d., post free 4d., the 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FIOTION for SEPTEMBER, 


Consisting 
A COMPLETE NOVEL, 
Entitled 


HERRY. 
By the Author of “A Great eS atte World,” “ Tift,” “ King 


Cophetua ; or, Ruby North's Lovers,” &c. 
complete Novels “ A Mad Love,” 


N.8.—Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, Go 
unto a ” have been reprinted 


“ Duchess Vida's and “ 
and may be by order of Booksellers and Newsvendors, price 3d. each, post 
Ofteen penny 


or the four together, post free for 


tamps. 
ae Each Number complete in itself. 
London: W. Sreves, 421 Strand. And atall Booksellers’, &c. 


| 
| 
P| New Song (Words Jaxone) by Verson Rey. | 
SISSIE. 16,000 Copies sold. 
SISSIE. Charming song, with a beautiful melody. 
SISSLE. Pathetic and impressive. } 
SISSIE. Sung by over 200 vocalists | 
SISS | 
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THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for SEP- 
TEMBER, containing Articles on ‘‘ ENGLISH 
EXPRESSES in 1885,” by ERNEST 
FOXWELL, and “The BARD of ERIN,” 
by W. FRASER RAE, &c. &e., is now ready 
at all Newsagents, price Is. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT.” 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lady Marcarer 


Magenpix, Author of “ The Turn of the Tide” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHRISTOPHER | 


KIRKLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ATHEN ZUM. 

Mrs. Linton’s discussions of all the problems of modern life show a breadth of 
view, an intensity of purpose, and a strong sincerity which ee | the reader's 
— and they are lightened by flashes of that wit and sarcasm in which she 

has hardly an equal. The literary recollections, from Hartley Coleridge to the men 
of the present day, are full of inverest. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 


MRS. HOLLYER. By Gzorarana M. Crarr, 
Author of “Godfrey Helstone” &c. 3 vols. 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


Mrs, Oraik has acquired the fast-dying art of the “story-teller” to perfection 
‘The si she tells in her present venture is one of character rather than of inci- 
dent, and she has taken off very ety 4 in Sylvia Shipton the girls of the day, 
whose “ face is their fortune,” —_ who barter it away for the more tangib'e world 
pany ay a husband who is generally, and in this case especially, old enough to 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


MY WIFE’S NIECE. 3 vols. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“My Wife's Niece” takes a high position among the novels of the year. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


FOR LILIAS. By Rosa Noucuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Not like other Girls,” “ Wooed and Married.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: a Record. By 
Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp. New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 
GRAPHIC. 
mother for her child. 


NEW ADDITION TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Now ready, 63. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By F. M. Pearp. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 
GUARDIAN. 


Holland is a new scene for a novel of modern life. Miss Peard has drawna 
capital series of pictures of Dutch habits and scenery. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WHAT’S HIS OFFENCE? By the Aursor 


of Two Miss Fremines” &c. 3 vols, 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy Gree, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride” &c, 3 vols. 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By KaTHARINE Kine, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ipa Asuwortu 


TayLor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves” &c. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By | Miss Farrrax Byrene, 
Author of “A Fair Country 
DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frep. H. Moore. 


[Wert week. 
iene BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Cambridge. With Portrait, ds. 


paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 


A. J. CHURCH, M.A. Is. 


OVID.—ELEGIAC VERSE. &d. 
OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. 8d. 
HORACE.—SELECT ODES. 8d. 
VIRGIL.—ZNEID, Boox VI. 8d. 
CSAR.—SELECTIONS. 8d. 
CICERO.—SELECT PASSAGES. 10d. 
LIVY.—SELECT PASSAGES. 8d. 
PHZ,DRUS,—SELECT FABLES. 8d. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. SELECT LIVES, 


8d. 
A LATIN DELECTUS. 84d. 
EASY LATIN READING-BOOK, 8d. 
A EXERCISE BOUK, Panrrl. 


A LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. Pant Il. 

LATIN PROSE THROUGH ENGLISH 

FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. 1s, 
STORIES FROM 


ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF 
CICERO. 5s. 

STORIES FROM HOMER. 5s. 

STORIES FROM THE GREEK 
TRAGEDIANS. 5s. 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 5s. 

STORIES OF THE EAST, FROM 
HERODOTUS. 5s. 

THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN 
WAR. 5s. 


A FIRST LATIN BOOK. By W. Monten. 
ie STORIES of the ILTAD and the ZNEID: a Classical nies. By 
‘ust 


SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand, 


Late of 54 FLEET STREET. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. 


By J. R. M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 


SEELEYS CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Conducted by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A.,, 
Professor of Latin at University College, London. 
Each volume contains sufficient matter for the work of one term, with Notes by 
a competent Editor of practical experience in tuition, and is well printed on toned 


[Jn the press. 
published. 


Volumes previously published : 


FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY. 1s. 
Boox Iv. 
ce 


MILTON.—COMUS, &c. 8d, 
MILTON.—SAMSON AGONISTES. Is. 
oe —TWO BOOKS OF THE 


ITH. —THE TRAVELLER, 
ENGLISH Vanes FOR REPETITION. 


ENGLISH VERSE FOR REPETITION. 
Paat II. 

LITERARY SELECTIONS FOR 
PRACTICE IN SPELLING. 1s. 

ALGEBRA. ls. 

EUCLID. 1s. 

FRENCH VERSE. 1s, 64. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. ls. 6d. 


THE CLASSICS. 


By Professor CHURCH. With Coloured Illustrations. 


STORIES FROM LIVY. is. 
THE STORY OF THE LAST DAYS 
OF JERUSALEM. 3s. éd. 


A TALE, 
FROM LU: 


HEROES 1s. 6d. 


THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF 
QARxer: : @ Tale of the Two Roses. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


price 21s. 
ich t Miss d to give us 
es iss use 
Brightly Madame 


every de '—Morning Post. 


the writer’s conscientious 


CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Linpa 


Author of “On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters” &c. 2 vols, crown Svo. 
imitati 
but without anything of os Pal imitation, one of the charming domestic 


Mall G 
word-pictures of Italian landscape are true in 


A LOST SON. By Mary Linsxixt, Author 


of “ Hagar,” “‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. 
Sheffield Independent. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


on Phy: 
Dormer Harris, M.D. 
tholomew’s Hospital. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Eleventh Edition, revised, post vo. with 500 Illustrations, 14s, 
KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


ey Revised and Edited by W. Morranr Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer 
ogy => 8 on to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and VINCENT 
» Demonstrator of Physiology at St, Bar- 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, price Five Shillings. 


RUSSIA, EUROPE, AND THE EAST. 


By A FOREIGNER who has long held office in Egypt as one of the Judges of 
the International Courts, and has been brought into personal relations with 
most of the Chief Officials there. His own duties have also made him 
acquainted with the hardships and wrongs from which the Fellaheen suffer. 
Those hardships and wrongs he believe: to be in great measure unintention- 
ally inflicted, through the ignorance prevailing in Europe as to the true state 
of things in Egypt—an ignorance which interested Europeans increase by 
misrepresentation. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


da WAL 
Electoral Areas, the ation of 


Now ready, demy 8vo. c!oth, 30s. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION AOTS for ENGLAND 


ES, arranged and the Registration of Elector, 
‘an didates, 
"Treati 


Election and the Election Petition. 


With Notes. History, and Summary. Being a Treatise on the Law of t! 
Members in England and \Vales to the es of Lo wa of the United Ki B 
a W.D. IL. Fouuxes, Joint phe 


Wx. & Soxs, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 
Just published, 8vo. 126 pp. in wrapper, Is. 


HTS to COUNTRY BUMPKINS. By a Country 
BuMPKIN. 


HarTCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BLACK WOOD'S STANDARD CLASS-BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pronouncing, Etymological, 
and Explanatory. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 
“rhe Pronunciation carefully revised by v. P. 
PHELP, M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo. handsomely bound in 
hal.-merocco, 31s. 6d, 

COLLEGE EDITION. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Etymological and_ Pro- 
nouncing. 
price 7s. 


STORMONTH'S SCHOOL ETYMOLO- 
GICAL DICTIONARY, and WORD-BOOK. Third 

STORMONTH’S HANDY SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY. 268 p 

A MANUAL of. “ENGLISH PROSE 


LITERATURE, Biographical and Designed 
mainly to show ————_ of Style. By Pro’ 


CHARAC TERISTICS of ENGLISH 


PVETS, from CHAUCER to  SERLEY. By the Same. 
Crown vo. (New Edition nearly ready. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: 
iractical Manual for Use in Schools. By JAMES 
Cunuie, LL.D. Lhirty-eighth Thousand. 1s. al. 


HISTORY. 
EPITOME of ALISON'S HISTORY of 


EUROPE, Twenty-ninth Thousand, post 8vo. bound 
in leather, 7s.6d.—ATLAS to ditto, 7s. 


TILE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 


the Rev. James Seventh 
HISTORY of Fl RAN CE, from the Earliest 


Times. By the Same. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin 


Construin with Com ate By A. W. 
Ports, M. .LL.D., and the Rev. C. ARNELL, M.A. 
Eig Edition. fep. 8vo. 3s 

ADITUS FACILIORES GRAZCI: an 
Easy Greek Construing Book, with C lete Vocabulary. 
liy the Edition. top. 8vo. 38. 

PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the 
Latin Language; or, Latin Forms and English Roots. 
By Joun Koss, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo. ls.6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS for 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, and PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
With Notes’ and Essays. By the Rev. J. HUNTER 
King Edward's Se ham. 
Crown 8vo. with Maps, 63. 


Sixth Thousand, post 8vo. 6s. 


Eighth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 795 pp. | 


GEOGRAPHY, POLITICAL 


AND PHYSICAL. 

FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. att 
the Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D., 

second Thousand, Whig 4d.; 


Eighty- Revised, 18mo. 
cloth_6d. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Same. 160th Thousand, Revised, 18mo. 1s. 


THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended as an Intermediate Book between the Author's 
“ Outlines of Geography " * and “ Elements of Geography.” 

By the Same. Tenth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo. 23. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY. By the Same. Fifty-first Thousand, Re- 
vised, crown 8vo. 38. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. On a new plan, 
embracing a complete development of the River Systems 
of the Globe. By the Same. Eleven Revived 
to date of publication. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With express reference to 
the Instructions recently issued by the Science and Art 
Department. B: Same. "Twenty-fifth Thousand, 
Revised, with Lilustrations, ls, 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davip Pacer, LL.D., 
Proiessor of Geology in the Durham University’ 
Gallege of Physical Science, Newcastie. Revised and 
Enlarged by Professor CHARLES Lapwortu, F.G.S., 
o: the Mason Science College, Birmingham. Eleventh 
Edition, with Sketch-Maps and Illustrations, 23, 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL By the Same. Third Edition, 
with Engravings, 5s 


EXAMINATIONS on PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Sixth Edition, 9d. 


GEOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


of 
GEOLOGY. By Davip Pacer, LL.D., &c., Professor of 
Geology in the Durham University College’ of Physical 
weastie. Eleventh Edition, with Engravings, 
price 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. By the Same. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Engravings and 
Glossary of Scientific Terms, 71 's. Gd. 


THE GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR. 


By the Same. Tenth Edition, 
A MANUAL of BOT: ANY, Anatomical 


and Physiological, for the ve of Students. By Ropert 
Browy, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. with 


numerous li 


ZOOLOGY AND 
PALEONTOLOGY. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 

wings on 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Schools. he Same. Third Edition, enlarged, 
crown 8vo. wil 13 Engravings, 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. 
Same. Fifth Edition, with 156 Engravings, 38. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for Beginners. By the Same. Third Edition, with 52 
Engravings, 1s. 6d. 


SYNOPSIS of the CLASSIFICATION of 
the ANIMAL KINGDOM. By the Same. 6vo. with 
106 Lilustrations, 6s. 


A MANUAL of PALAZONTOLOGY, 
for the Use of Students. With a General Introduction 
on the Principles of Palwontoloz the aaron 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 722 Ragravings, ets 


AGRICULTURE AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRI- 
CULTURE. By Henry Sreraens, F.R.8S.E., Author 
of the * Book of the Farm.” Nineteenth Thousand, 
with Engravings, ls. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CATE- 
CHISM of AGRICULTURAL CURMISTRY. Eighty- 
first Thousand, Revi and Extended. By CHARLES 
CAMERON, M.D.,&c. With 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S  ELE- 
MENTS of AGRICUL 
GEOLOGY. Revised and brought down 
time, by CHARLES A. Cameron, M.D., F.B.G. 
Thirteenth Edition, fep. 63. 6d. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHE- 
MISTRY of COMMON LIFE. New Edition, Revised. 
Heesert Cuurcn, M.A, Oxon., Author 

“Food : its tuents, 


urees, © and Uses" &c, 
Crown 8vo. 78. 
PRIMER of GEOMETRY: an In- 
troduction to the Propositions of Euclid. By Francis 
CUTHBERTSON, M.A. Fifth Edition, ls. 6d. 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by WILLIAM Kyicat, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of 
St. Andrews. Crown $vo. cloth, with Portraits, each 
price 3s. 6d. 

Now ready. 


DESCARTES, by Professor Mahaffy, Dublin._BUTLER, 
by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A._BERKELEY, by Pro- 
fessor Fraser, Edinburgh._FICHTE, by Professor Adamson, 
“Owens College, Manchester.—KANT, by Professor Wallace, 
Oxford.—HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch, Glasgow.— 
IIEGEL, by Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow._LEIBNI1Z, 
y John Theodore Merz._VICO, by Professor Flint, Edin- 


In preparation. 

HOBBES, by Professor Croom London.— 
HIUME, by the Editor._BACON, by Professor Nichol, 
Glasgow.—SPINOZA, by the Very Rev. Principal Caird, 
Glasgow. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENG- 


LISH READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lrcas 

COLLLNS, M.A. Conpiete in 25 vols. cloth, each 2s. 6d. 

(sold separately); or bound in 14 vols., with ives 
vellum back, 43 ee 


HOMES: : the Iliad, Editor. itor. HOMER :the 
ditor.-HERODOT Us, by G 

by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart 

PIDES,b B. Donne. RIS TOPHANES, 


~Pua T 4 Clifton W. Collins, M.A.—LUCIAN, b the 
PESCHYLUS, by Reginald S. Coples 

ES, by C. W. M.A.—I 

THEOGNIS the Rev. M.A.—GRE 


—HORACE, by Sir Theodore Mart ~ K.C.B. 
al M.A.—PLAUTUS and by 
Edi -The C of CASA 


Anthony "Trollope. —TALT 
Editor.—PLIN JE TTERS, 

Church rh, M.A., and the kev. bb, 

by the by t Ch 


CATU uUs, ond PkorEnTIUS, by “ie 

Rev. J. Davi by the Rev. 

W. J. Brodribb, M. ARISTOTLE, by Sir Alesander 
art, ~THUCYDIDEs 


ock- PINDAR, by the Rev. 
¥. D. Morice, M.A. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENG- 


LISH READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLrpHayxT. In 
crown Svo. volumes, cloth boards, each 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
DANTE, by the Editor._VOLTAIRE, by Major-General 
Sir E. B. Hamley, K.C.M.G—PASOAL, by Principal 
Tulloch_PETRARCH, by Henry Reeve, C.B.~GOETHE, 
by A. Hayward, Q.C.—MOLIERE, by the Editor and F. 
Tarver, M.A._MONTAIGNE, by the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins, M.A.-RABELAIS, by Walter Besant, M.A.— 
CALDERON, by E. J. Hasell—SAINT SIMON, by 
Clifton W. Collins, M.A._CERVANTES, by the Editor.— 
CORNEILLE and RACINE, by Henry M. Trollope.— 
SCHILLER, by James Sime, Author of “ Life of Lessing.” 
ROUSSEAU, by Henry Graham.—LA FONTAINE, and 
other FRENCH FABULISTS, by Rev. W. Lucas Collings, 
M.A._MADAME de SEVIGNE, by Miss Thackeray. 


BLACKWOOD'S NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Standard Readers. Geographical Readers. Historical Readers. Infants’ Readers. 
FIRST READER. | PRIMER. Containing the Pua of a | SHORT STORIES from the HISTORY PRIMER. Sewed, 
School and Playground, of ENGLAND, Enlarged Edition, 160 
SECOND ANDARD READ BOOK I. Containing the Shape of the pp. 1 aan ceaieae PRIMER. Sewed, 
rao BOOK Magundent Wen 1s, | BOOK INFANT PICTURE READER, Cloth 
COURT is. _ STAND DER. | IIT. Scotland, Treland, and the READING SHEETS. First 
READER. Colonies. 1s. 3d. > 1603 A.D. to the Present ond Sue nd Sorin, 
224 pp. le 
SIXTH, STANDARD READER. | BOOK IV. Europe. 1s. 6a. A COMPLETE HISTORY of ENG- bert. 
sage in BOOK V. The World. 1s, 6d. LAND. 1 vol. 308 pp. ls. 4d. and a 
With Notes and Illustrations. School Recitation Books. , Aigehaa, 
DEFOE'S “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” Shakespeare’s Plays. ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. _Speci- 
192 pp. Is. 2d. Adapted to the requirements of the Abridged, with Notes. glly Adapted to the Requirements of 
iAWTHORNE'S TANGLEWOOD New Code. of ‘Middle-Class Schools, and. fee 
TALES.” 160 pp. Is, 3d. BOOKS LI.and II. Each 2d. KING RICHARD II, 64 pp. 6d, Teachers. 
MITFORDS “ OUR VILLAGE.” ENRY VIIL 64 Parti. 64 pp. limp cloth, 6d. 
pp. BOOKS IIL, and IV. Each 3d. KING Pp. 6d, Axswers, 16 pp. 2d, 
BOOKS V.and VI. Each 4d. KING JOHN. 64 pp. 6a. (Parts IT. and IL. én active preparations 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DE FIVAS’ 
FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
Comprising the Substance of all the most ap- 
proved French Grammars extant, but more espe- 
cially of the Standard work, ‘‘La Grammaire des 
Grammaires,”’ sanctioned by the French Academy 
and the University of Parix. With numerous 
Exercises and Examples illustrative of every Rule. 
By Dr. V. pe Fivas, M.A, F , Member of 
the Grammatical Society of Paris, “ke. Forty- 
eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With an 

Appendix on the History and Etymology of the 
French Language. Fep. 8vo. 450 pp. strongly 
a to the Same, bound, 


on the History of the French 
language com, from the best. eathorities, gives a new 
value to this old-established school-boox."’—A theneeum. 
one the best, if Mast the very best, text-book 
“ The best and nd moat complete srammar of the lan- 
guage ever prepared for the use of English students 


“ This French Grammar has for a long ti been reoog- 
nized as the best we have in England, and it it seems to 
rapidly superseding most others."’— Zducational Times. 
“It would be difficult to a better suited for 
instilling a sound knowledge of the French langu: 


DE FIVAS, NEW GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION; or, the Student 
and Tourist’s French Vade Mecum. Contain- 
ing a Comprehen<ive Vocabulary, with Phrases, 
Dialogues, and Models of Letters, Notes, Cards, 
&c, Comparative Tables of British and French 
Coins, Weightsand Mva-ures, Twenty-ninth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised, with many Addi- 
tions. 18mo strongly half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

“ Perspicuous, plain, and easy to understand.” 


“ Dr. Fivas has the 4 other conver- 
ps to pronunciation. 

DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRiVAINS 

FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. Quin- 

ziéme Edition, Augmentée de Notes Historiques, 

Géographiques, Philosophiques, Liittéraires, 

Biographiques. 12mo, bound, 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION & la LANGUE 
FRAN AISE ; ou, Fables et Contes Choisis, 
Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &c. 
Avec un Dictionnaire de tons le Mots traduits en 
Anglais. Twenty-sixth Edition. 12mo. bound, 
price 2s. 6d. 


“ We strongly advise students to read this excellent book, 
and they will soon find their knowledge of the langnave 
enlarged, and to a creat extent perfected.""— Public Opinion. 


DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; or, 
Guide to the Translation of English into French 
at Sight. Sixth Edition. 12mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 
—KEY, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: a Complete 

Compendium 7 its History and Etymology. By 

E. RovupavupD, B.A. (being the Appendix to the 

New Edition of De Fivas’ French Grammar). 
Fep. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“ Supplies just which modern examina- 

Gene end most grammears fail to aftord.”* 
Literary Churchman. 


DICTIONARIES 
(Modern European and Classical). 


LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN 

GREEK-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-GREEK 

LEXICON. By H. R. HaMILTon. 570 pp. cloth limp, 
parts, Greek-English, 2s. 6d., English- 


HEBREW-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Dr. 
‘ BRESSLAU. 780 pp. cloth limp, 6s. 
ENGLIGE. HEBREW DICTIONARY. By Dr. 
BRESSLAU. 280 pp. h limp, 
DICTIONARY OF THE mnie LAN- 


GUAGE AS SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. By Hi¥pr 
D.C.L., &c. Eighth Edition. 470 pp. cloth 
iD, 3s. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. By ALFRED ELWes. 420 pp. cloth 


GERMAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. By 

A. Hamitroy. In Three German- 

German-English. 240 pp. cloth limp, 3s. 


ITALIAN TRIGLOT DICTIONARY. B 
ALFRED ELWES. Italiar-English-F; 
cloth limp. 3. Nol. UE. vol. 800 

boards, 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-SPANISH 
pects ONARY. By ELwes. 600 pp. cloth 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
DICTIONARY. By ALFRED ELWEs. 
610 pp. limp, 5s. 


WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN TEXTS.—With Notesin English. 


CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES on the GALLIC 
WAR. By H. Youne. 2s. 

CICERO.—ORATIO pro SEXTO. By Rev. 
JAMES DAVIES. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO.—CATILINE, VERRES, ARCHIAS. 
By Rev. T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. Is. 6d. 

CICERO. —CATO MAJOR, DE AMICITIA, 
&e. By W. BrownRkica 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By WH} Youne. 1s. 

HORACE.—ODES, EPODES, &c. By H. 
Youne, 1s. 6d 

HORACE. —SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ARS 
PUETICA, By W.B. Smita. 1s. 

JUVENAL—SATIRES, By T. ‘HH. S. Escorr. 


LIVY. "Notes by H. Youne and W. B. Sara. 
Books I.. 11 IL, ls. 6d. V., 18. 6d. ; XXI., XXIL, 

SALLUST. By W. M. Donye. 1s. 6d. 

TERENCE.—ADELPHI, HECYRA, PHOR- 
MIO. By Rev. J. Davies. 2s. 

TERENCE.—ANDRIA and dEAUTONTI- 
MORUMENOS. By Rev. J. Davies. 1s. 6d. 

TERENCE.—EUNUCHUS. By Rev. J. Davies. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS ond GEURGICS. By 
RUSHTON ana YOUNG. Is. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—ZNEID. By H. Youse. Revised 


ne ton by Rev. T. H. L. LEAwy, D.C.L, Books 
; Books VIL. tw XIL. 2s, ; oF complete 


4. 

LAT TIN. VERSE SELECTIONS. By Donne. 
LATIN PROSE SELECTIONS. By Downe. 
‘@umEK TEXTS.—With Notes in 
Kaglish, 


ZSCHYLUS. — PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
By Rev. Jas. Davixs, M.A. 1s. 

SSCHYLUS —SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 

Rev. JAMes Daviks. 

ARISIOPHANES. — ACHARNIANS. By 
C.8.T, TOWNSHEND. 1s. 61. 

EURIPIDES.— ALCESIIS. By Rev. Joun 
MILNER. 1s. 6d. 

EURIPiIDES.—HECUBA and MEDEA. By 
W. SMITH. Is. 


HOMER’s ILIAD. By T. H. L. Leary. 4 vols. 
each Is. 6d. 


Is, 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. By Leary. 4 vols. 
3 at ls. 6d. ; 1 at 2s. 

HERODOTUS, By Leary. 4 vols. 3 at 2s.; 
1 at Is. 6d. 

LUCIAN’S SELECT DIALOGUES. By 
Youna. 1s. 6d. 

PLATVS DIALOGUES. By Rev. James 

AV 

SOPHOCLES: DIPUS TYRANNUS. By 
Youne. ls. 

SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. By Rev. Jony 
MILNER. 23. 

THUCYDIDE*. Notes by H. Youne. Is. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. By H. Youne. 
2 vols. each Is. 

XENOPHON’S PANEGYRIC on AGESI- 
LAUS. By Lu. F. W.Jewirr. 1s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES. — ORATIO de CORONA 
andthe PHILIPPICS. By Rev. I. H. L. Leary. Is. 6d. 


MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. L. Srrauss, 


FRENCH ENGLISH PHRASE-BOOK. 
Price Is. 6d. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. Strauss. 1s.6d. 


GERMAN READER. By G. L. Srrauss, Ph.D. 
Price ls. 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Atrrep Etwes, 


Price 1s. 6d. 
SPANISH GRAMMAR. By A. Etwes. Is. 6d. 
PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR. By ALrFrep 
ELwes. ls. 6d. 
CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL 
LANGUAGES. 


LATIN DELECT Us. By Hesry Yovune. 
LATIN’ “GRAMMAR. By Rev. Tuomas 


Goopwin. Ils. 
GREEK DELECTUS. By H.Youne. 1s. 6d. 
GREEK GRAMMAR. By Hans CraupEe 
HAMILTON. Is. 6d. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Dr. M.H. Bressvav. 
Price Is. 6d. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype Crarke, 


HANDBOOK of COMPARATIVE PHILO- 
LOGY. By Hype CvarKe, D.C.L. 1s. 

COMPOSITION PUNCTUATION. By 
JUSTIN BRENAN. 

DERIVATIVE SPELLING- BOOK. By J. 
ROWBOTHAM. Is. 6d. 

ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. By M. 


BAUTAIN. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’-HALL 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY, 
GENERAL and POLITICAL. By the late L. M. D. 
ised “Trade- 


Spence. Rev by Tuomas Gray, Board of 
Ninth Edition, Correcte the t Time. Feap. 
cloth, with 2s, 6d. 
good m ual for peoetinnd purposes, adapted to the 
state ‘of knowledge.” —Athenceum. 
“ One of the most valuable manuals of general ani and politicab 
geography which has been issued.”"— Broad 


THE CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. B ware, B.A. Fifth Edition, 
Corrected and by H. Dossoy, Board Board of 
Trade. Feap. 8vo. with 4 maps, ea 
* We do not remember having seen anything of the kind at 
once su  Sempaeieians, complete, accurate, and convenient ‘er 
use.’ 
“There i ther handbook on English hi: at t 
befo e the public which can compare with Whiteund Dobson's 
book. Civilian. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE COACH: a Practical 
Exposition of the Civil Service Curriculam and G vide to 
he Lower Division of the Service and its Competitive 
Examinations. By STANLEY SAVILLE. Feap. 8vo. cluth, 


many valuable hints and much good advice.” 
A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LTSRA- 
TURE. By H. A. Donsox, Board of Trade, 


Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d 
“ An excellent handbook. Athenaeum 
an For rire of criticlam its it is bout the best book of the kind 
st 


HE PKECIS BOOK ; or, Lessons in 
of Statement and Preciseness of Expression. 
Cosmo Board of Trade. 


he exam sinpies given and the hints and suggestions are alb 

* 

THE CIVIL SERVICE FIRST FRESCH 
BOOK. By ACHILI.B MOTTEAU, Is. 


“A clear and compact little treatise.” 
SERVICE ENGLISH GRAM- 
«hp seo ek call to mind any single work which would 
render so much assistance to the student t preparing toundergo 
and | "—School Bourd 


Chronicle. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE ORTHOGRAPHY: a 
Handy, of English New Edition, fep. 
THE CIVIL SERVICE BOOK-KEEPING : 
its Principles Popularly Explained, and the Theory of 
Double-Entry Analysed. By AN BooKk- 
KEEPER. Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 
“ We have never seen a work which ex 
fainness 


force and » 


i with greater 
mode of keeping accounts,” 
Service Gazette. 


McHENRY’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. New 
Edition, Revised by A. ELWks. 12mo. 6s. 

McHENRY’S SPANISH EXERCISES. Re- 
vised by ALFRED ELWes, 3s.—Kry, 4s. 


McHENRY’S SPANISH SYNONYMS. 4s, 


JOSEPH PAYNE’S WORKS. 
SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. By 


JosePH Payne, late Pro‘essor of Education to the 
Coliege of Preceptors. ‘Twenty-first Edition, with 
stee! frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ We could wish for no better aid ther * tuty of poetry to 
place in the hands of our little ones.’ oolmaster. 
STUDIES in ENGLISH POE! TRY. Eighth 

Edition, Revised, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The selection is extensive and varied ."_—Eclectic Review. 

STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. Specimens. 
of the Language in its various Sta, With Notes Expla- 
natory and Critical. Post 8vo. ¢ oth, 3s 

“A rare collection of gems, “it is difficult to 
imagine a more useful manual.”—scotsman. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE and POETRY. 
1 vol. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS & ARITHMETIC. 
(Vols. of Weale’s Rudimentary Series.) 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. By 

J. F. HEATHER. Is. 6d. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. F. 
HEATHER. 23. 
ALGEBRA. By J. Happon. 2s.—Key, 1s. 6d. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. By H. Law. 2s. 6d. 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY and CONIC 


SECTIONS. By Hany and Youna. 2s. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By James Hany. 


Price Is. 6d. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By James 
Is. 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES. With a Trea- 
tise on Logarithms. By H. Ww. Includi Tables 
for, Navigation and Nautical Astronomy by 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By W.8S. B 
WooLHouss. Is. 6d 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By H. Cox. 1s. 

PRACTICAL | PLANE GEOMETRY. By J. F. 
HEATHER. 

COMMERCIAL, BOOK-KEEPING. By J. 
HADDpDON, Is. 6d, 

ARITHMETIC, By J. R. Youne. 1s, 6d. 

EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC. By W. 

MENSURATION. By Baker and Nuceyt. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC. By J. Hanpow. 1s. 6d. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HISTORIES. 
The STUDENT'S HUME: a History of 


England from the Earliest 4 Times. Revised 
Edition, continued to the Treaty ¢ Oy ark. By the 
late Professor J. 8. Baewer. loured Maps 


and 70 Woodeuts (330 pp.) 7s. 6d. 


%_* Also piblisheg in Three Parts, each 2s. 6d. 
ART I.—B.C. 55-A.D. 1455, 
Part II.—a.D. 1435-1688, 
PaRtT III.— 1683-1878. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY of EUROPE 


the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry HALLaM. 


STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
TORY of ENGLAND. Henry VII.—George II. 
Heney HALLAM, 7s. 6d. 

STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. By Puiir Suir. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 
PHILIP SMITH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 


STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY. To 
the Conquests of the Great. By 
SMITH. Woodcuts, 7s. 6a 

STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. 2 vols.: I. a.p. 30-1003. II. 1003-164. By 
SMITH. With’ Woodcuts, each 7s. 6d. 

STUDENTS ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. 2 vols: I. Sv6-1509, II. 1509-1717. By 
Canon Perry. Each 7s. 6d. 

STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE. 
To the Roman Conquest. By Paws Wx. Suitu. With 
Coloured Maps end Woodcuts. 7s. 

STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. To 
the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

STUDENT’S DECLINE and FALL of 
the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwakp Gispox. With 
Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

STUDENTS HISTORY of FRANCE. 


To the Fall of the Second By Jervis 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, 7s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


SERIES OF 


SMALLER HISTORIES. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY of the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS. i6mo. 370 pp. with 40 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY of the EAST. 
To the the Great. 16mo,. 310 pp. 
with 70 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

GREECE. To the Roman Conquest. 
16mo. 268 pp. with Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts, 
price 3s. 6d. 

ROME. To the Establishment of the 
gag 16mo. 324 pp. with Coloured Map and 70 Wood- 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With 
Zeegtiations from the Ancient Poets,and Questions on 
the Work. 16mo. 300 pp. with 909 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

ENGLAND. To the Year 1878. 16mo. 
400 pp. with Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
A PRIMARY | HISTORY of BRITAIN, 
12mo, 368 pp. 23. 


MARKHAM’S IISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Continued down to the year 1878. I2mo. with 100 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


MARKHAWM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
tothe year 1878. l2mo. with 70 Wood- 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GER- 


MABY. to 1880. I2mo. 460 pp. with 50 Wood- 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Down to 1878. 16mo. with 96 Woodcuts, 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of 


FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Second Empire. 16mo. with Maps and Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


LITERATURE, &c. 
STUDENT'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; 
its Origin and Growth. By Georce P. MaRsH. 7s. 6d.” 
STUDENT'S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
With Biegrephical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 
SHaw. 7s. 6d. 
STUDENT'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw. 7s. 6d. 
SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 16mo. 276 pp. 3s. 6d 


SMALLER SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 


With Explanatory Notes. 16mo. 


STUDENT’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. FLEMING. 78, 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 
YOUNG BEGINNER’S FIRST LATIN 


BOOK : an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s. 


YOUNG BEGINNER'S SECOND LATIN 
Roce: an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part LI. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 3s. 6d. 
APPENDIX to PART I, Exercises and 


Examination Papers. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part Il. First 


Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IIL. First 
Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 


PRINOIPIA LATINA. Part IV. Prose 
3s. 6d. 
PRINOIPIA. LATINA. Part V. Prose 


Translation. 3s. 
STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY to 
Nepos, and Gallic War. 


CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
and with the Active Verbs. 


TACITUS. —The ‘GERMANIA, AGRI- 
COLA, and FIRST BOOK of the ANNALS. With 
Notes. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


A 


GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRAECA. Part J. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 3s. 6d. 
APPENDIX to PART L. Exercises and 


Examination Papers, 2s. 6d. 

INITIA GRAECA., Part Il. A Read- 
ing Book. 43s. 6d. 

INITIA GRAECA. Part III. Prose Com- 
position. 3s. 6d. 


STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 6s. 
SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, 
Price 3s. 


GREEK ACCIDENCE, 2s, 6d. 
PLATO.— SELECTIONS. With Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, With Exer- 
PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

With Exercises, 
With Illus- 


ENGLISH GOMPOSITION, 
trations and Exercises. 3s, 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


FRENCH PRINOIPIA. Part I. Gram- 

APPENDIX to PART I. Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH PRINOCIPIA. PartII. A Read- 
ing Book ; with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 

FRENCH BINCIPIA. 
Prose Compos Nearly ready. 

STUDENT'S. FRENCH GRAMM AR. 
Price 6s. 

SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE: 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA. Part I. Gram- 
&ec., with Materials for 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA. Part I. A 
Reading Book ; with a Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Price 3s. 64. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. Gram- 


mar, Exercises, &ec., with Materials for 
Conversation. 3s. sd. 


ITALIAN _PRINOIPIA. Part II. Read- 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 

Part I. FL EMBETARY. For use in the Lower Forms. 
Compiled, with the constion of the Head- vy by 

C, AINGER, and H. G. WiNTLE, M.A., Assist- 
t-Masters at ton College. 

Also, by the same Editors. 


A (LATIN EXERGISE BOOK. 
pted to ve Grammar. 
THE ETON FOURTH FORM OVID. 


Selections from Ovid With Notes by H. G. 
WINTLE. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Manuals and Text-Books 
of 


MODERN. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY; Physical. 
and Deseri tive. By Canon WL. BEVAX, M.A. New 
tion, post 8vo. with 150 Maps and ad Wood- 
t date been 
schools, arst 


studies, 
to pupil.” 

A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. By RicnHarpsox. Post 8vo. 

examination we are bound to say that 


y with which we are familiar, and b aves every 
uomistakable traces ofcaretul and industrious resea ch. 


igh it tise 
ness,”’ Guar 


A SMALLER MANUAL of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, By Jouys RicHanpsox. 2s. 60. 
“ We frankly that pase never seen 
kind, and for i at al ul te 


Geography.” —English 
THE “GEOGRAPHY of 


BRITISH INDIA. By Georoe Suirn, LL.D. 

“ This book is a marvel of labour and condensation, and it 
comuiler states that has = almse 

more than twenty age 


NT. 

THE STUDENT TS. MANUAL of AN- 
CIENT By Canon W. L. Bevay, M.a. 
Post Svo. with 240 Maps and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author. 


A SMALLER MANUAL of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. lé6mo. 240 pp. with 30 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 
luable addition to o hical works. It con- 
tains the ~ sey and most reliable !t information derived from 
the researc ys | travellers. No better text-book cau 
be placed in the hands of scholars."'"—Jou nal of Education 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary 
eae, Revised by JonN RICHARDSON. 548 pp. 


“ So far as general physical such als 
os thoee of... Mrs. ville lite tobe desired.” — 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLION _DIC- 
TIONARY. With a Dictionar, A 
By Dr. and Professor HALL, Squire 

This edit to a great extent a new and original 
amticke bes carefully revised. 
etymological articles have bee rovesd, and d the oan 
part of them re-written by Professor J. K. Ineram. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 


TIONARY. Square I2mo. 7s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. With the Calendar, Measures, Weights, 
Moneys, &c. 8vo. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


LATIN DICTIONARY. Medium 8yo. 2is, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 


BIBLE. Medium 8vo. with Illustrations, 2is, 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
of 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
OuEER and ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
and GEOGRAPHY. 8vo. with 750 Woodeuts, 188, 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 


ARY. Crown 8vo. with 200 Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Crown 8vo, with 200: 


Standard School Books. 
A SHORT HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


By Professor STANLEY LEATHES. 7s. 6d. 

NEWTH’S FIRST BOOK of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 3s. 6d. 

OXENHAM'S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS, 3s. 6d 

HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRABCA, 
Exercise Book, Vocabularies, &c. 


LYELL’S STUDENT'S ELEMENTS 
GEOLOGY. | New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of he 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


education, but as more especially necessary for Englishmen, 
many of whom will be calied upon in after life to turn their 
geographical knowledge to practical ard serious acecunt.”’ 
| 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, 
Adapted for the Use of Students in Public and 
Science Schools. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By Captain W. Dz 
WIVELESUB ABNEY, F.R.S. With 105 Woodcuts. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


ON the STRENGTH of MATERIALS 
By Sir J. Anperson, C.E. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY; the Chemistry of 
Carbon and its Compounds. By Henry E. Arm- 
BTRONG, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 8 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. By 
R.8. = gy F.R.S. With 136 Figures and 
Diagrams. 63, 


RAILWAY APPLIANCES. By J. W. 
Barry. With 207 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY. By 
BAUVERMAN, F.G.S. With 373 


DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. By 


METALS, their PROPERTIES and 
TREATMENT. By ©. L. Broxam and A. K. 
HUNTINGTON. With 130 Wood Engravings. 5s. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
GLAZEBROOK, M.A. F.R.S. and W. N. Saw, M.A. 
With 62 Woodcuts. 6s. 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. By R. T. Grazr- 
BROOK, M.A. F.R.S. With 183 Woodcuts of Ap- 
paratus, &c. 6s, 


‘The ART of ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 
including all known Processes of Electro-Deposi- 
tion. By G. Gorg, LL.D. F.R.S. With 56 Wood- 


ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. By 


the Rev. WILLIAM NATHANIEL GRIFFIN, B.D. 3s. €d. 


NOTES on the ELEMENTS of AL- 
GEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. With Solutions 
of the more difficult Questions. By the Rev. 
W.N. Grirrin, B.D. 3s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By 
FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.SS. L. & E. 3s, 6d. 


THEORY of HEAT. By J. Crerx 
MAXWELL, M.A. LL.D. With 41 Weodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC and 
MENSURATION. By Caances W. 
F.RS. 3s. 6d. 


KEY to MERRIFIELD’S TEXT-BOOK 
of TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC and MENSURA- 
TION. By the Rev. Jonn Hunter, M.A. 3s. 6d, 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of IN- 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Wittiam ALLEN 
Mittxer, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. With 71 Woodcuts. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


‘TTELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Preece, 
OE. and J. Sivewricut, M.A. With 160 Wood- 


THE STUDY of ROCKS: an Elementary 
Text-Book of Petrology. By Frank Ruvurtey, 
F.G.S. With 6 Plates and 88 Woodcuts. 4s. 6d. 


WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, including 
Descriptions of some of the Gauging and Measur- 
ing Instruments. By C. P. B. M.1.C.E. 
With 292 Woodcuts. 4s. 6d. 


STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BOTANY. By Dr. Orro WILHELM THomeE. 
Translated A.W. M.A. B.Se. F.LS. 
With 600 W 


QUANTITATIVE “CHEMICAL AN- 
ALYSIS. By T. E. + a F.R.S.E. Ph.D. With 
88 Woodcuts. 4s. 6d. 


MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALY- 
SIS and LABORATORY PRACTICE. By T. E. 
— F.R.S.E. and M. M. Parrison 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY; the Principles of 
Theoretical and Systematical Chemistry. 
Wituram A, TILDEN, B.Sc. London, F.C.S. Wit 
3s, 6d. With Answers to Problems, 


ELEMENTS of MACHINE DESIGN: 
an Introduction to the Principles which determine 
the Arrangement and Proportion of the Parts of 
Machines, and a Collection of Rules for Machine 
Designs. By W. CaWTrHORNE UNWIN, B.Sc. Assoc. 
Inst. C.E. With 325 Woodcuts. 6s. 


PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. By 
the Rev. H. W. Watson. 3s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK of INOR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Hermann KOLse. 
lated and Edited from the German by T. 8. 
Houmpiper, Ph.D. With a Coloured Table of 
Spectra and 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY for 
JUNIOR STUDENTS. By J. Emerson REYNOLDs, 
M.D. F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. with numerous Wood- 
euts. Part I. Jntroductory, 1s.6d. Part II. 
Non- Metals, 2s. 6d. Part IIL. Metals, 3s. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 

and Practical ; with an Introduction to the Prin- 

of Chemi cal Analysis, Inorganic and 

Organic: an Elementary Text-Book. By W. Jaco, 
F.C.S, With 46 Woodcuts, Fep. 8vo, 2s. 

AN INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 

ORGANIC ANALYSIS. Adapted to the require- 


ments of the First M.B. Examination. By GronGE 
E.R. ELLs. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


the same , “one With 236 Woodcuts an + | Use of Colleges and Schools. 
| 


By R. 


on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, for the 
Translated and 
Edited from GANor's Eléments de Physique by 
E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 5 Coloured 


| Plates and 898 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. lis. 


GANOT’'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
| for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PER- 

SONS. Translated and Edited from Ganor's 

Cours Elémentaire de Physique, by E. ATKINSON, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 495 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 


GOODEVE’S (T.M.) PRINCIPLES of 
With 253 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 


GOODEVE'S (T.M.) The ELEMENTS 
of MROHANISM. With 342 Woodeut, Crown 


MAGNUS'S (PHILIP) LESSONS in 
MENTARY MECHANICS. Designed for the 

use oe Schools and of Candidates for the London 
Matriculation and other Examinations; with 

and 124 Woodcuts, Fep. 8vo. 


TWISDEN’S (Rev. J. F.) FIRST LES- 
SONS in THEORETICAL MECHANICS. With 
154 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 83. 6d. 


TWISDEN’S (Rev. J. F.) PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS: an Elementary Introduction to 
their Study. Illustrated by numerous Examples. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Works by JOHN TYNDALL, D.C.L. 
LL.D. &c. 


ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA and 
THEORIES : Notes of a Course of Seven Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1870, 
Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. or cloth, 1s. 6d. 

LESSONS in ELECTRICITY at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, 1875-6. With 
58 Woodcuts and Diagrams. Crown 890. Ys. 6d. 

LIGHT: Notes of a Course of Nine 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, 1869. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. or cloth, ls. 6d. 


The LONDON SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 
Edited by G. Carry Foster, F.R.S. Professor éf 
Physics University College, London ; and by 
Pamir Maenvs, B.Sc. B.A. 

Price 1s, 6d. each. 


ASTRONOMY. By Rosert Batt, LL.D. 
F.R.S. With 41 Diagrams. 


BOTANY, MORPHOLOGY end PHYSIOLOGY. By 
W.R. McNaB, M.D. With 42 Diagrams. 


BOTANY, CLASSIFICATION of PLANTS. By W. R. 
MoNas, M.D. With 118 Diagrams. 

GEOMETRY, CONGRUENT FIGURES. By 0. 
HENRICI, "Ph.D. F.R.S. With 141 Diagrams. 

HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. By Pup 
Maaenvs, B.Sc. B.A. With 79 Diagrams. 

(To be had also with Answers, price 2s.) 

*,* The Worked Solutions of the Problems, price 2s. 

The LAWS of HEALTH. By W.H. Conriep, M.A. 
M.D. F.R.C.P. With 22 Diagrams. 

MECHANICS. By Ropert STAWELL Batt, LL.D. 
F.R.S. With 89 Diagrams. 

PHYSICS and By FREDERICK 

UTHRIE, Ph.D. F.R.S. With 91 Diagrams, 

By RicHARD WORMELL, M.A. 
D.Sc. With 41 Diagrams. 

of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By 

ALEX. MACALIsTER, M.D. With 59 Diagrams. 

ZOOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By 

ALEX. MacALISTER, M.D. With 77 Diagrams. 


HISTORY. 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. and 
by ©. SANKEY, M.A. 10 volumes, fcp. 8vo. with 
Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume. 


BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 


CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the Assas- 
sination of Julius Cesar to the Assassination of 
Domitian. 

CAPES'’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND CEN- 
TURY, or the Age of the Antonines. 


COX’S GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 


COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of 
Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. 


CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 
IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 
MERIVALE'’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 
SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMA- 


SMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME and CARTHAGE. 
the Punic Wars. 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
Edited by C. Cotzeck, M.A. 16 vols. fep. 8vo. 
with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume, 

CHURCH'S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES, 


COX'S CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON'S AGE of ELIZABETH. 

GAIRDNER’S HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK, 

GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

GARDINER’S FIRST TWO STUARTS and the 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 

(Mrs.) FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789- 


HALE'S FALL of the STUARTS, and WESTERN 
EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. 

JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 

eer he FREDERICK the GREAT and the 

EVEN YEARS’ WAR. 

'S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPEX- 
DENCE, 1775-1783. 

McCARTHY’S EPOCH of REFORM, 1830-1850, 

MORRIS’S AGE of ANNE. 

SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 

WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 
Complete in 1 volume, with 27 Tables and Pedi- 
grees, and 23 Maps. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. To be 
had also in 8 Parts, arranged as Epochs, as 
follows :— 

WELL’S EARLY ENGLAND to the NORMAN 
CONQUEST. Price Is. 

CREIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLAND a CONTINENTAL 
POWER, from the — to the Great Charter, 
1066 to 1216. Price 9d. 

ROWLRY’S RISE of the PEOPLE and the GROWTH 
of PARLIAMENT, from the Great Charter to the 
Accession of Henry VII. 1215 to 1485. Price 9d. 

CREIGHTON’S (Rev. M.) TUDORS and the REFOR- 
MATION, 1485 to 1603. Price 9d. 

GARDINER’S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE against ABSO- 
LUTE MONARCHY, 1603 to 1688, Price 9d. 

ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, 
from 1689 to 1784. Price 9d. 

TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the AMERICAN 
and EUROPEAN WARS, from 1765 to 1820, 
Price 9d. 

— ENGLAND, from 1820 to 

1874. ce 9d. 


The SHILLING HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND; being an Introductory Volume to the 
Series of “ Epochs of English History.” By the 
Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 


GARDINER’S (S. R.) OUTLINE of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, B.c. 55 to A.p. 1880. With 
96 Weodcuts and Maps. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MERIVALE'’S (Dean) GENERAL HIS- 
TORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City 
to the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753 to a.p. 476, 
With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. Abridged 

sy Dean MERIVALE’S General History of Rome 
y C. Putter, M.A. With 13 full-page Maps. 
Pep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MORRIS’S (Rev. D.) A CLASS-BOOK 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, for Students prepar- 
ing for the University Local Examinations or for 

the London University Matriculation, &, With 
Maps and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) The CHILD’S FIRST 
HISTORY of ROME. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SEWELLS A A HISTORY 
GREECE. Fep. 8vo. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CLASSICS. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL’ TEXTS, 


with Vocabularies. Edited by Joux T. Wuire, 


D.D. 
GREEK TEXTS:— 
ZESOP (Fables) and PALZPHATUS (Myths). Is. 
HOMER, Iliad, Bk. I. 1s. 
HOMER, Odyssey, Bk. I. 1s, 
LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. Is. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bks. I. III. IV. V. & VI. 
1s. 6d. each. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. II. 1s. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. VII. 2s. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s. 6d. 
8T. and ST. LUKE'S GOSPELS, 


ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, Is. 61. ea. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, Is. 6d. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 
Greek Lexicon. 5s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. I. Text only, 3d. 


LATIN TEXTS :— 


CZSAR, Gallic War, Bks. I. II. V.& VI. 13. each. 

CZSAR, Gallic War, Bks. II. & 1V. 9d. each. 

CZSAR, Gallic War, Bk. VII. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s. 6d. 

CICERO, Lelius (Friendship). 1s. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks, I. & II. 1s, 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History. Bks. III. & IV. 1s. 

HORACE, Odes, Bks, I. 11. & IV. 1s. each, 

HORACE, Odes, Bk. III. 1s. 6d. 

HORACE’S Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 1s. 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 

OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. Is. 

OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d. 

PHZDRUS, Select Easy Fables, 94. 

PHZDRUS, Fables, Bks. 1. & II. 1s. 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s. 6d. 

VIRGIL, Georgics, Bk. 1V. 1s. 

VIRGIL, Zneid, Bks, I, to VI. 1s. each. 

VIRGIL, #neid, Bks, VII. VIII. X. XI. & XII. 
1s. 6d. each. 


CESAR, Gallic War, Bk. I. Text only, 3d. 

VIRGIL, Zneid, Bk. 1. Text only, 3d. 

LIVY, Books XXII. & XXIII. Latin Text with English 
Notes, &c. 2s. 6d. each Book. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, for the Use of Advanced Scholars and 
University Students. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

COMPLETE 


THE JUNIOR STUDENTS’ 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICc- 
TIONARY. Squure 12mo. 5s. 


THE JUNIOR STUDENTS’ LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Square 12mo. 3s. 


THE IOR RY. Square mo ENGLISH-LATIN 


PARRY’S (ST. JOHN). 
GREEK GRAMMAR 


ac 
Public School Latin Primer. 13mo. 3s. 


FARRAR’S (ARCHDEACON) A_ BRIEF 
GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCI- 
DENCE, with R to Philology. 
Ninth Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


FARRAR’S np fr the GREEK 
Geayman RULES, drawn up for the use of Harrow 
School. venteenth Edition, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

LIDDELL. and SCOTT'S GREEK-E NGLISH 
LEXICON. Seventh Edition, revised throughout and 
improved. 4to. 3s. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
Laxsoee, abridged from the above. Twenticth Edi- 
tion, revised throughout. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 
euteining all the Greek Words used by Writers of Good 
Authority. 4to. 2Is. 
YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK 
abridged from his jour -Greek Lexicon 
Author. Square 12 
VALPY’S LATIN | DELECTUS. Newly Edited, 
with Grammatical adapted to the Public 
tin Primer, and a V: ulary on the 
Ww ite’ 's Junior Students’ Latin-English B 
Jouy T. Waite, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Key, bs. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; 
consisting of English Sentences translated from Ceasar, 
Cicero, to be retranslated into the 
Latin.’ 3s. 6d.—K By, Ss. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; 
consisting of ay 4 and Exercises, and forming an Easy 
Introduction to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. 
izmo. KRY, Se 


PUBLIC SCHOUL LATIN PRIMER. Edited 


with the sanction of the Head-Masters of the Nine Public 
included in Her Majesty's Commission. 12mo. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS TO LATIN. 


only). Part 
12mo. i 


CLASS1ICS—continued. 


Works by te Rev. Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, D.D. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. 12mo. 3s. 


THE CHILD’S LATIN pool OR FIRST 
LATIN LESSONS: edapted to the principles of the 


THE CHILDS LATIN "ACCIDENCE, Ex- 
tracted from the Child's Latin 


Primer, 12mo. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN BE.ADING-BOOK. 
Adapted to the Author's Child's Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s. 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. Adapted 
to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 5s. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. Grecex Grammatice In- 
stitutio Prima. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Works by Hoary , Wilkins, 


A MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d._Key (supplied to 
only), price 4s. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELBOTUR, 
adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the 
Syntax of the * Public School Latin Primer."’ Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d.—K BY (supplied to Teachers only), price 2s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES for the Middle 
Classes in Schools. Crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d.—K Ey (supplied 
to Teachers only), price 3s. 


A LATIN ANTHOLOGY, or Praguestive La Latta 
eee for & Junior and Middle 
NOTES for LATIN LYRICS. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Crown 8vo. 5s.—Key (supplied to Teachers 


only), price Ss. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Kry 
(supplied to ‘Leachers only), price 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH. 


Works by Professor Léon Contanseau. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Post 6vo. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 


= 
lish Dictionary.” Square 18mo, Is. 


FIRST STEP IN FRENCH: an Easy Method 
of Learning the Elements of the Language. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR: comprising 
Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, copious 

ercises. lzmo, 48.—K KY, 3s. 

GUIDE TO FRENCH TRANSLATION ; 
being a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Eng: 
lish Extracts, with Hints for their Translation in 
French. l2mo. 3s. 6d.—K BY, 3s. 6d. 


PREMIERES LECTURES: a Selection of 
Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best French 
Authors, with English Notes, followed by a few Eusy 
Poetical Pieces. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


PROSATEURS ET POETES FRANQAIS ; 
or, Selections from the best French Authors. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE, adapted 


for Middle-class 
1, Accidence, 8d. ay 


2. Syntax, 8d. price 
3. Conversation Book, 6. mieten Book, 8d. 
price sd. 7. Easy Delectus, 8d, 
4. First Exercise Book, 8. First 
price 8d. 9 d Reader, 8d. 
lu. Dialogues 8d. 


THE GRADUATED COURSE OF TRANS- 


Edited by Professors Cu. .D. 

HER, LL.B. Small svo. int two volumes or 
or — I. Course, 

Pant it Senior Course, 6d.—KRyY to Part by 

Professor CassAL, price 5s. isupplied to Teachers only). 


RULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, for the Use of Enel, Students, By 
LEONCE STIRVENARD. Crown 8vo. 

LECTURES FRANCAISES; or, Extracts in 


Modern French ‘Authors, with copious Notes, 
ot english Students By Leonce STIBVEN 


GERMAN. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GER- 
MAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; containing New 


Words in General Use un 
By the Rev. W. L. a and C. M. 


FRIEDLANVER, Ph.D. Post 8vo, 


A POCKET DICTIONARY, Germen-5 nglish 
and Engiich. of the German and Eng Lan- 
LoneMaN, Bal. Coll. Oxiords Fo 


and Friedlinder’s Practical Dictionary 


ce 28. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, BOOK- 
KEEPING, &c. 
Works by the 
Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. 
ARITHMETIC DESIGNED for the USE of 
SCHOOLS; to whi ron Decimal 


ich is added a Chapte: 
Coinage. Revised Edition, with Notes and Examination 
Papers. 4s. 6d.—Kgzy, by HUNTER, 5s. 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC Se the USE of 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Is. ; or with 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part I. 12mo.. 


4s. 6d._Key, 5s. Part Il. 12mo. 6s.—KBy, Ss. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA for the USE of 
NATIONAL and ADULT SCHOOLS. temo. 1s 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts 
studied in Exercises. 
with 6s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 12mo. 
3s, 6d.—Kxy, 3s. 6d. Part II. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Key, 3s. 


Works by the Rev. John Hunter, M.A. 


MANUAL of SHORT METHODS in ARITH- 
METIC. Wich Answers. Is, 6d.—K8Y, 2s. 


MODERN ARITHMETIC, Containing nume- 
rous Improvements in aid of qe of Can- 
didates tor Exaimimation. l2mo. 3s. 6d.—Kty, 5s. 


NEW ARITHMETIC. 18mo. Is. 
ART of SOLVING PROBLEMS in HIGHER 


SELF- INSTRUCTION in BOOK-KEEPING: 


a treatise e alning ful simpiy, with numerous 
teiples aud. Prac tice of both Single 
Entry and 12mo. 28. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in BOOK- 
by DOUBLE ENTRY. 12mo. 1s. 6d.— 
2s. 


EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS in BOOK- 
KEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY, providing means s 
Solving all the Problems and Exercises relati 
Account- Books set in the Civil Service and other 
amination-Papers. 12mo. ls.; or with Answers, $s. 6d. 


RULED PAPER for the several forms of 
Account Books juired HustTer’s Examination- 
tions in Book-. Six Sorts, ls. 6d. each per 


TREATISB on PRACTICAL MENSURA- 


practical Examples, and @bout 700 Woodcuts.. 
NessBiT. Kevised and improved by the Rev. J. 
UNTER, M.A, 12mo. 3s. 

GRADU ATED EXERCISES in ABTS METIC. 
and MEUSURATION wo Thousand 
Originai Examples. Harris, M.A. 
ag 3s. The ANSWERS sepa- 
rately, 9d.—KEv, 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Works by BR. Johnston, F.3.G.8, 


THE COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY : a Com- 
Wortd. rid, with the Change, the mast 
tatistical Information. Post 


INTERMEDIATE and GENERAL GEO- 
= With Examination Questions. Fep. 8vo. 


COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY ofthe BRITISH 
Account of 


ISLES : a Detai the British 
Isles, with ption of each County. 


Post 8v: 


Works by William Hughes, F.B.G.8. 


A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Industrial, Political. With 6 Coloured. Maps. 
8vo. Or in ed: 


78. two ‘ant I, 3s. 
— ~ Asia, Africa, Australia, and Poly 
MANUAL GEOGRAPHY : 
bracing the ndustrial, and Descriptive Geo- 


Wales, Seotiaad, and Irelaad. 
our 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 


Ge) 


E. Weller, F--G.5. Imperial 
price és. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS wy plowed of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 38 entirel 
D.D. 8vo. or 4 


Go G. BUTLER, 
7s. 6d. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
Edited by C. late of 


Mago ond Plans is Pest 
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CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Extra fep. 8vo. cloth. 
By O. W. TANCOCK, M.A. 
AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and EXERCISE BOOK. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READING- 
for Forms in Classical Schools. Fourth 
MARLOWE.—EDWARD II. With Notes, 


By BARS. M.A., Prof. of Anglo- 
Saxon ; Oxtord. 


Tae PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. 


A BOOK for” BEGINNER in ANGLO- 
SAXON. Third Edition, 2s. 
By Prof. okea®, M.A. 
SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
from the “ Ploughmans Crede"’ to 
Calender” (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With 
Notes, and Glossarial Index. 7s. 6d. 
THE VISION of WILLIAM concerning — 
pet PLOWMAN. ay LANGLAND. 
otes. Third Edition, 
CHAUCER.—The Tale; Sir 
The Monkes Tale The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres 


CHAUCER—The | Tale of the Man of Lawe ; 
The Pardoneres T: The Sogend Nonnes Tale ; The 
Chanouns Yemannes 4s. 6d. 

THE TALE of GAMELYN: from the Harleian 
MS. hed Notes and a Glossarial Index. Stiff covers, 


By HENRY SWEET, M.A. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With Gram- 
mar, Notes, and Glossary. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and 
Verse. With Grammatical Introduction Lng and 
Glossary. Fourth Edi . 6d. 

FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER, With 
Grammar and Glossary. 

A HANDBOOK 0! OF PHONETICS. 
a ion of the Princi; 


CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE to the CAN- 
TERBURY TALES; The Knightes Tale; The Nonne 
Prestes Tale. By R. Mo ORRIS. Sixtn Edition, 2s. 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. 
Tenth Edition, and II. Sixth Edition. With Notes, &c. 
By G. W. Kirouts, D.D. Each 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. — SELECT PLAYS. By 
CLARK, M.A., and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, 
an. Merchant of Verion, Is. Hamlet, 2s. 
the Macbeth, Is. 6d. 
vw: ALpIs Wricur, M.A. 
he Tem Is. A Midsummer Night's 
As You Tt, 


Julius Cesar, 2s Coriclanus as. 6d. 
rd Taira, %.6d. Henry the Fifth. 
Lear, 1 Twelith ed. 


MILTON. POEMS. By R. C. M.A. 
2vols. Fifth Edition, 6s. 6d. 
Separately, Vol: L. 4s. ; Vol. IT. 38. 
MILTON. — AREOPAGITICA. With Notes, 
ByJ.W. Haves, M.A. Third Edition, 3s. 
LOCKE’S CONDUCT of the UNDERSTAND- 
wm Introduction, Notes, &c., by T. FOWLER, 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH with 
NOTES, &c. By R. Moxnis, LL.D., and W. W. SkEaT, 
Part I. A.D. 1150 to A.D. 1300. Mow 98. 

Part II. 1998 0 a.p.1300. 0. 
BACON.—I. ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 
By W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
PRYDEN.—SELECT POEMS. By W. D. 

CHRISTIE£, M.A. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
ADDISON.—SELECTIONS, with Notes. By 

T. ARNOLD, M.A. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
BURKE.—SELECT WORKS. With Notes, 

a , by E. J. PAYNE, M.A., Fellow of University College, 


to: 
Vol. i. A on the Present Discontents : the Two 


va. on the Revolution in France. 5s. 

the Regicide ato 

COWPER. With Life, Notes, &e. By H. T. 
GrirritTu, B.A. 2 vols. each 

SELECT POEMS of THOMAS GRAY. With 

by EpmuUND Goss. Stiff covers, 


from the 
Nowe, by AUSTIN "Cloth, ornamental 
Cimmediately. 


DICTIONARIES. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
{ne UAG an Historical 
Hecke. . M.A. nd "Edition, 

1 DICTIONARY 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. With a Preface on the Prin- 


ion, crown 
ERS, Irre; and Defective : 


their F Meani anti br. 


Edition. crown evo. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON : 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of 
RENCH LANGUAGE. Translated by G. W. 
Kitcuiy, D.D. Fifth Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 
A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERA- 
Crown 8vo. 


SPECIMENS. PRENCH LITERATURE, 


cORNEILLE'S fioRACE. With Notes, &c. 
xtra fep. 8' 
VOLTAIRE’S MEROPE. With Notes, &c. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 2s. 
Extra fep. 8vo. cloth. 


MOLIERE’S LES PRECIEUSES RIDI- 
Notes, &c. By ANDREW LANa, M.A. 


BEAU MARCHAIS'S LE BARBIER_ de 
With Notes, &c. By AusTiIN Dopsoy. 


MUSSELS ON NE BADINE PAS AVEC 
I,'AMOUR and FANTASIO. With Notes, &e. By W. 


Price 2s. 

Petipa de la CHAIRE et de la 
TRIBUNE FRANQAISES. By Pavut Biovtr, B.A. 
(Univ. Galiic.) Vol. I. French Sacred Oratory. 2s. 6d. 

Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 


CORNEILLE’S CINNA, and MOLIERE’S 
LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 2s. 6d. 

RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE, & CORNEILLE’S 
With Louis Racine's Life of his Father. 

MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIES de SCAPIN. 
LES of Molitre. 1s, 6d. 

MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERKIES de SCAPIN, 
| ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of 

SELECT LONS from the CORRESPONDENCE 
of vue DE § VIGNE and her Chief CONTEM- 
more for Girls’ 

VOYAGE *“AUTOUR de MA CHAMBRE. By 
XAVIER DE MAISTRE; Ourik y Mme. pe Duras 

Dot de Suzette, by Jumeaux de 
tee by by EDMOND ABOUT 3. Mésaventures d'un 
DOLPHE TOpFFER. Second Edition, 2s. 

REGNAKD'S Lit JOUEUK, and 1 BRUEY'S and 
PALAPRAT’S LE GRON 

LOUIS XIV. and his CON ‘TEM PORARIES ; 


as described in Extracts f= the best Memoirs of 
Seventeenth Century. 2s. 6d. 
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